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“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


for a Hard Maple Floor for general purpose 


auditor 1um use A} says Wm. M. Ingemann, Architect 


M. Ingemann further states: “From the stand- 
point of appearance, initial cost, and utility, we 
believe this floor is superior to all other types.” 

There is no substitute for Northern Hard 
Maple’s cheerful, natural, versatile* beauty—so 
permanently pleasing, and at any time through 
the years, so easily renewed by mere sanding 
and refinishing. 

There is no substitute for Hard Maple’s economy. 
It is the longest-wearing comfortable floor—so 
tough-fibred, tight-grained, it does not sliver, 
splinter, or develop ridges. Its cost per year of 
service is remarkably low. It is easily main- 
tained, and brushing alone keeps it clean. 

... And in atility, Hard Maple has no substi- 


tute. Warm, dry, resilient, sound-absorbing, it is 





*MANY WAYS YOU CAN USE HARD MAPLE: 


1. In unselected color (natural finish) under standard grading. 2. Grouped 
and for pattern effects 
in early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony Black, and 


for color tone (as ‘White Clear’ or ‘Brown Clear 
4 Color finished 


other colors of startling beauty—to match any decorative scheme 





In the Willmar Memorial Auditorium, 
Willmar, Minnesota, MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple — laid in herringbone strip 


pattern — makes a very attractive as well 


as most serviceable floor. William M. 
Ingemann, of St. Paul, is the architect. 
Installation by Luedtke Bros., St. Paul. 


kind to both feet and nerves. Sanitary, offering 
no lodging-places for germ-laden dust, it pro- 
tects health. And it simplifies alterations, 
anchors school desks firmly, makes for better 
light, is ever practical. 

Judged by a// counts, there is no substitute for 
Northern Hard Maple 


rooms, gymnasiums or shops—and in factories, 


in auditoriums, school- 


bakeries,warehouses, stores, ballrooms,and homes. 
When building or remodeling, ask your architect 
about MFMA Northern Hard Maple (trademarked 
and association guaranteed) in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/77. 
Our service and research department will gladly assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with 
MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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~ AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 
~ EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 


School use is the principal use for which 
this outstanding new instrument has been 
built. Its volume...its ease of operation... 
its fidelity of reproduction... and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 




















Her E’S the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium — amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 
erate —for it has a newly developed 
automatic on-and-off switch which 
starts the turntable when the tone 
arm is moved toward the record. And 
its price is easily within the scope of 


The Features Tell the Story! 


even the most modest school budget . RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 


Study this RCA Victrola’s features. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a 





















Plays 10” and 12” 


automatic on-and-off switch + Top loading tone arm and automatic 


records « Has governed induction motor with new 


needle cup* 5-tube amplifier — 10-watt output + 8" electro-dynamic 


demonstration. Notice the Ww armth. speaker « New and improved pick-up * Handsome walnut cabinet 


the true fidelity of reproduction it RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas—with or without radio 


. > oo whicl -especially desirable for school », See the t IRCA 
prov ides. ¥ ou Ilsay i it s just W hat ehich are especta desirable for school use ee them at your loca 


J tctor Dealer's or mail the coupon for a two-r olor descriptive folder. 


am 


Trademarks 
*“*RCA Victor,”’ “‘Victrola’’ Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co 





we need at the school!” 







Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound oN 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Constant Promotion Policy Reduces 


School Costs 


W. E. Rosenstengel’ 
Charles S. Turner’ 


The lean years of the depression have 
caused the administrators to look for every 
possible avenue for economy in the school 
expenditures without injury to the educa- 
tional program. The instructional cost is 
the greatest item of any school budget. 
This item usually amounts to about 70 per 
cent of the budget. In a growing com- 
munity, the salary for additional teachers 
becomes a burden as the income does not 
increase proportionally to the needed 
expenditures. 

For some years past the administrators 
in Columbia were faced with the problem 
of increased enrollment and decreased re- 
sources. It was thought best to look toward 
the promotion policy of the school for 
bettering the situation. 

Many arguments have been advanced, 
both pro and con, concerning the policy 
of maintaining a normal rate of progress 
through the schools by practically all 
pupils. Many teachers feel that so long as 
a child is not up to the standard for a 
grade he should be retained in the grade 
until he reaches or at least approximates 
the standard. They argue that if a child 
cannot reach the standard for one grade, 
there is little hope for him to have any 
measure of success in the next. This is un- 
doubtedly true in a school where every 
pupil is expected to do the same thing in 
the same way. 

Proponents of a constant promotion 
policy answer this argument by saying that 
the slow pupil will profit more by staying 
with his social group and interests, even 
though it is not possible for him to master 
the subject matter of a grade with a de- 
gree of thoroughness that will enable him 
to meet the standard for the grade. School 
cannot be a very happy place for these 
slower pupils if they are forced to stay be- 
hind when their friends and playmates pass 
to a higher grade. Naturally, they become 
discouraged, adopt a “don’t care” attitude, 
and often become discipline problems. 

From an administrative standpoint, a 
strong argument in favor of a constant 
promotion policy is decreased school costs. 
Pupils who are retained add to the enroll- 
ment of the school and thus to the cost. 
This is hard for some teachers and laymen 
to see as they maintain that one additional 
pupil in a room adds very little to the ex- 
pense necessary for operation. That is true 
for one pupil in one room, but when a 
school system as a whole is analyzed, the 
effect of nonpromotions is astonishing. 

In 1932, the Columbia public schools 
abandoned the policy of retaining pupils 
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simply because they were not up to the 
standard for their grade. The present 
policy is to move the pupils through the 
grades at the normal rate, making excep- 
tions only when it is apparent that an in- 
dividual pupil would really profit by re- 
peating the grade. Each teacher is to take 
the pupils she receives where she finds 
them and proceed from there. 

When this policy was inaugurated in 
1932, the enrollment in the elementary 
white schools was 1,327. In 1938, the en- 
rollment in these six grades was 1,227. 
This seems remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the population of Columbia 
has increased approximately 5,000 during 
these years. 

The reason for this decrease in elemen- 
tary-school population is revealed through 
a comparison of the age grade reports for 
1932 and 1938. In 1932, only 68.9 per cent 
of the 1,327 elementary pupils enrolled 
were of normal age for their grade. In 
1938, 85 per cent of the 1,227 pupils were 
of normal age. Thus, while the total ele- 
mentary-school enrollment has decreased, 


Comparison of Ages of Elementary 


Under Age Normal Age 


Grade 1932 1938 1932 1938 
l 0 0 204 196 
2 18 6 145 180 
3 21 16 151 175 
4 21 x 160 171 
5 16 12 126 148 
6 20 21 192 166 
Total 06 63 915 1.036 


the enrollment of pupils of normal age has 
increased from 915 to 1,036. 
If the 1,036 pupils of normal age now 
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THE NEW DISCIPLINE 

Mental discipline, provided for earlier in the 
rigid requirements of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, is sought today in independent study 
plans designed to stimulate and to test the in- 
tellectual powers of the student, his ability to 
reason, to evaluate, to draw conclusions from 
the facts in hand. It is recognized that encyclo- 
pedic knowledge or the acquisition of much 
detailed information is not the end of education. 
The ability to view facts in their proper per- 
spective, to utilize them in forming judgments, 
and to keep an open mind ready to admit new 
evidence, is the more significant purpose of the 
educative process. A new emphasis on the 
importance of teaching youth to think is evi- 
dent in many widely differing experiments and 
plans. It does not mean that the mastery of 
facts is no longer required. Nothing will insure 
more thorough mastery than the method of 
teaching which emphasizes the importance of 
reasoning and accurate deductions. — Dr. Oliver 
C. Carmichael. 
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in school constituted only 68.9 per cent of 
the total enrollment as it did in 1932, the 
total population of the elementary school 
would now be 1,504 pupils, or an increase 
of 277 over the present population. 

Such an enrollment of 1,504 would 
create several critical problems. The build- 
ings would have to be enlarged or new 
plants constructed to care for the pupils; 
textbooks and supplies would be necessary 
for the additional 277 pupils. 

The present teacher-pupil ratio is 1 to 
31.5. To maintain this ratio with 1,504 
pupils, it would be necessary to employ 48 
full-time elementary teachers or 9 more 
than are employed at the present time. As 
the average annual salary of elementary 
teachers is $1,075, this would mean an ad- 
ditional cost of $9,675 per year for teach- 
ers’ salaries alone. If the enrollment were 
increased without adding to the teaching 
staff, the teacher-pupil ratio would become 
1 to 38.6. 

The worth of such a policy must, in the 
last analysis, be judged not only in terms 
of decreased cost to the taxpayers, but also 
in terms of the quality of the educational 
output of the schools. Judged on the basis 
of results of standardized tests, the average 
rank today is higher than in 1932, even 
though many pupils are not retained in 
school as long as they formerly were. The 
following table gives a comparison of the 
number of pupils under age, number nor- 
mal age, number over age, and median 


Pupils, 1932 and 1938 
Median Grade 


Over Age Placement 

1932 1938 1932 1938 

39 9 1.8 2.2 
56 15 2.9 3.1 
54 16 4.1 4.0 
59 22 4.7 4.9 
50 28 5.7 5.9 
58 38 6.6 68 
316 128 


grade rank for each grade in the five white 
elementary schools for the years 1932 and 
1938. 

This table reveals that there were 33 
more pupils under age in 1932 than in 
1938. This is probably due to the present 
ruling of prohibiting children to enter 
school who are less than 5 years 9 months 
old at the beginning of the school term. 
There were 188 more children over age in 
1932 than in 1938. This is an average of 
31.3 pupils, or one room, per grade. The 
median grade placement, measured in both 
cases by the Stanford Achievement Tests 
(except in grade one where the Gates 
Primary Reading Tests were used) shows 
that the pupils are, on the whole, more ad- 
vanced than in 1932. It is realized that the 
promotion policy is only a very small 
factor in producing results on achievement 
tests. These figures are only offered as 
evidence that the educational status of the 
pupils has not deteriorated under the policy 
of maintaining a normal rate of progress 
through the schools by practically all 
pupils. 
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The problem of equipping the small 
school is unique only in certain respects. 
There are many fundamental principles 
well recognized in the fields of equipment 
and supply management which apply just 
as completely to small schools as to large 
schools. However, there are certain prob- 
lems and procedures which must necessarily 
be somewhat different from those involv- 
ing large schools and attention here will 
tend to be centered on those. 

While this discussion is intended to 
apply mainly to equipment, as suggested 
in the title, many of the principles and 
procedures will apply equally well to 
supply management. After all, the fields 
are so closely interrelated that for practical 
purpose most of the principles need not be 
separated. 

At certain stages of the discussion it 
will be necessary to distinguish between 
procedures which would be used for a 
small school which is located in a small 
independent district and those which would 
be used for a small school which is located 
in a large acministrative unit such as the 
county. In the first case, any economies 
and standardization of purchases which 
could be effected by large-scale purchases 
would have to be worked out cooperatively 
among small districts. While such co- 
operative procedures are always possible, 
they are usually difficult to achieve or 
maintain in practice. In the case of a 
small school in a large administrative unit, 
such economies and standardization within 
limits should be achieved by the admin- 
istrative officials of the unit rather than 
by the person in charge of the particular 
school. The cooperation in this case would 
be between the principal of the school and 
the officials of the county or other admin- 
istrative unit rather than through the 
voluntary cooperation of the — small 
independent units. 

The person in charge of a small school 
has many problems connected with the 
purchase either of equipment or supplies 
that are peculiar to the fact that he repre- 
sents a small school. In a large school 
system the staff can include at least one 
specialist who can devote much of his 
time and effort to a study of equipment 
and equipment needs. In the small school. 
the principal or superintendent will have 
to make most of the studies and, after such 
studies are completed will be in a less 
favorable position to make satisfactory 
purchases than will the superintendent of 
a large school system. 

The purchase of equipment, represents 
a very important and strategic step in con- 
nection with the development of the edu- 


A address before a Discussion Group American 
Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27. 1939 


*Director of Administration and Finance 
Department of Public Instruction 


Florida State 


Equipment and Supplies for Small Schools’ 


Edgar L. Morphet* 


cational program in any school. Just as 
a building may facilitate or handicap 
seriously development of a_ satisfactory 
program, so may the equipment. 

All equipment purchases, therefore, 
should be based on carefully formulated 
plans rather than on the persuasive sales 
talk of some suave equipment salesman. 
Such plans cannot be satisfactorily form- 
ulated overnight but should be in process 
of continuous development. 

The discussion which follows is based 
on two major assumptions ordinarily 
accepted in theory but not always observed 
in practice: (1) Any equipment which is 
purchased should be well adapted to meet 
the educational needs which will develop 
in connection with the school program. 
(2) The equipment best adapted to meet 
these needs should be purchased at the 
most economical price practicable. 

If equipment is to be adapted to the 
educational needs, there must be some 
plan for assuring that that adaptation 
will not come merely because a piece of 
equipment is purchased and assigned to 
certain uses. If this criterion is to be met 
satisfactorily, the entire educational pro- 
gram must be carefully formulated and 
developed and the equipment needs in- 
cluding needs for equipment that may be 
purchased at some future date listed in 
detail. The development of such a program 
and the determination of equipment needs 
implies and requires careful cooperation. 
These needs cannot be determined by the 
superintendent alone. If the school is large 
enough to have a business manager, they 
certainly cannot be determined by the 
business manager alone. The superin- 
tendent should consult with principals, 
teachers, and others who are likely to be 
involved in carrying out the program and 
in using the equipment. Their wishes 
should be given full consideration and, 
insofar as practicable, incorporated in the 
proposals. The ideas of the business man- 
ager are important because he undoubtedly 
can make suggestions which will result in 
economies. However, they should not 
prevail because the educational needs are 
just as important as economy. 

Great care is necessary in all schools 
but particular precautions should be ob- 
served in a small school to guard against 
equipment of the faddist type. Money 
invested in such equipment may handicap 
the school and its educational program for 
many years to come. All of us have seen 
equipment of a faddist type which may 
have been purchased on the basis of the 
claims of some firm which has certain 
types of equipment to sell or on the 


theories of some impractical schoolman. 
Often such equipment is used a few years 
and then either discarded, sold at a con- 
siderable 


loss, or retained as a _ great 
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handicap. These observations call atten- 
tion to an important criterion that is 
particularly applicable to the small school. 
In view of the fact that some equipment 
in smaller schools has only limited usage 
at best, most equipment should be adapted 
to more than one use unless such adapta- 
tion detracts seriously from the value and 
usability of the equipment. For example, 
it is, of course, possible to buy tables and 
desks that can be used only for chemistry, 
and to buy others that are well adapted 
for use for physics but that could not 
readily be used for chemistry or other 
purposes. In a large school specialized 
equipment would probably be desirable 
because its use for the specialized purpose 
intended might approach 100 per cent. In 
a small school a desk adapted only for 
chemistry might be used only one period 
during the day, while desks which might 
be adapted, without great sacrifice to the 
educational value, to physics, chemistry, 
and to general science would certainly 
have far greater usage. All equipment, of 
course, should meet the commonly 
accepted criteria of comfort, sanitation, 
attractiveness, and reasonable economy as 
well as adaptability of purpose. 

Now suppose we examine further the 
second assumption, stated above, to the 
effect that the best equipment to meet 
the needs should be obtained at the lowest 
price practicable. In_ practice, that 
assumption probably is ignored about as 
often as it is observed. Most states still 
do not require specification and many 
states do not require equipment to be 
purchased on the basis of bids. There are 
many small communities scattered through- 
out the United States where the board of 
education and perhaps the superintendent 
still believe that regardless of price it is 
good policy to do all purchasing possible 
through local concerns. If a teacher’s desk 
is needed, the board may call in some local 
furniture dealer who has not had much 
school business recently or who is a 
particular favorite of the board and ask 
him to bring some catalogs. They may 
then go through those catalogs, decide 
upon the desk they think they want, and 
ask him to order it at the price he names. 
Again and again the price paid for equip- 
ment bought in this manner is found to 
be from 30 to 50 or even 100 per cent 
more than the price at which such equip- 
ment could have been purchased had other 
procedures been used. 

If this assumption is to be observed, 
equipment will, in the first place, probably 
be bought on the basis of specifications 
rather than in terms of some particular 
trade name or on the basis of a picture 
which seems to represent about what is 
wanted. In the second place. equipment 
will be purchased on the basis of bids. 
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Local dealers may even be allowed a small 
differential of 2 to 5 per cent, but they will 
certainly not be permitted to name their 
own price and to sell the equipment with- 
out regard to prices obtainable elsewhere. 
In the third place, it is obvious that boards 
will not purchase the lowest priced equip- 
ment offered as a false move intended to 
promote economy, but will purchase in 
terms of the best buy available in accord- 
ance with prescribed specifications. 


Purchase on the Basis of 
Specifications 

During recent years there has been an 
increasing tendency to purchase’ both 
equipment and supplies in terms of specifi- 
cations. More progress has probably been 
made toward purchasing on the basis of 
specifications in the supply field than in 
the equipment field. This is probably due 
to the fact that supplies are purchased 
more frequently than equipment, that there 
has been a greater variety of supplies and 
that the preparation of the specifications 
for supplies is ordinarily easier than the 
preparation of specifications for equip- 
ment. 

The time is rapidly coming when practi- 
cally all purchases, even in the equipment 
field, will be based on_ specifications. 
Purchases made from a concern which is 
presumed to have satisfactory equipment 
in the field involved or made on the basis 
of samples or pictures or of other informa- 
tion have, of course, frequently been satis- 
factory. However, in all too many cases 
they have not been satisfactory. This leads 
to misunderstandings which, in turn, are 
tending to lead both producers and con- 
sumers to insist more and more upon 
specifications. 

A specification is frequently thought of 
as the common meeting ground for the 
producer, the distributor, and the con- 
sumer. In the field of school equipment, 
it is the statement of what school author- 
ities need and what the producer will be 
required to supply. A proper specification, 
therefore, is one which will enable bidders 
to know exactly what the school board 
desires or requires and what procedure the 
board will follow to satisfy itself that the 
specification has been met. 

While purchase on the basis of specifi- 
cations is desirable for small schools as 
well as large, it might just as well be 
recognized that again the small school 
faces a particularly difficult problem if it 
is to attempt to make purchases on that 
basis. In the first place, the head of a 
small school cannot be expected to have 
the technical knowledge to prepare specifi- 
cations or to have the time to prepare 
such specifications for many types of 
equipment. These difficulties, although 
they must be recognized, are not unsur- 
mountable. Later in this paper attention 
is directed to proposals and procedures 

hereby heads of small schools may have 
iccess to specifications and may have the 


advantages of purchases based on such 
sp itions. 
\\ 1 good specification will comprise 
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a complete description and specific stand- 
ards for any type of equipment or supply 
which is to be purchased and is, as in- 
dicated, difficult to prepare, there are 
certain general conditions of purchase 
which should be stated in specifications 
and which can readily be included by any 
schoolman aware of his needs. However, 
even some of the larger city school systems 
are still overlooking some of these condi- 
tions as indicated by a recent study by 
the National Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials. 

Some of the general conditions of 
purchase which should be stated include 
the following: the point or points of 
delivery; the time of delivery; the terms 
and conditions of payment; the guarantees 
which are required to accompany the bid; 
whether or not a differential is to be 
allowed local or intrastate bidders, and 
if so the amount of the differential: 
whether or not the board wishes to retain 
the option of purchasing additional units 
at the same price within a specified time 
and how many units; whether or not 
samples are required for all equipment or 
are to be required only in the case of sub- 
stitutes if at all; whether bids on substi 
tutes are permitted; the date and place 
for filing bids; the date for opening bids 
and awarding contracts; and the bond 
which will be required in case of failure 
to fulfill the contract. 

Attention was invited above to the fact 
that the preparation of satisfactory specifi- 
cations is difficult and can probably not 
be undertaken’ extensively and _satis- 
factorily by the average person in charge 
of the small school. Perhaps that may 
have its advantages. If each person inter- 
ested in purchasing equipment were to 
attempt to prepare specifications for the 
equipment in which he is interested, those 
specifications would probably differ mate- 
rially and would result in extra complica- 
tions and expense for the manufacturer. 
Specifications, therefore, should generally 
be standardized rather than individualized 
Since undue variations in specifications in 
a given field result in extra expense to 
manufacturers who attempt to meet those 
specifications, standardized specifications 
will ultimately mean an advantage to the 
purchaser in the form of a lower price for 
the equipment purchased. 

Fortunately, there are several possibili- 
ties that the local schoolman may take 
advantage of in connection with the prepa- 
ration of specifications. In the first place, 
during recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has made substantial progress in con- 
nection with the preparation of specifi- 
cations both in the supply and in the 
equipment field. While these specifications 
are not directly concerned with school sup- 
plies and equipment, nevertheless many 
specifications are included which apply di- 
rectly to matters of interest to the schools. 
Those who are interested in federal specifi 
cations may obtain a complete index upon 
application accompanied by money order 
or cash to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. Among 
the federal specifications which should be of 
interest to school people are those relating 
to fire extinguishers, furniture, hardware, 
linoleum, office supplies, paints, pigments, 
varnishes, pipes, pipe fittings, plumbing 
fixtures, tubes and tubing, shades and 
shade cloth, and tools. 

A number of the larger city school sys- 
tems in particular have, for a number of 
years been utilizing these specifications 
and have gone through and selected those 
which are applicable to school equipment. 
Many of these specifications are discussed 
in bulletins of the National Association 
of School Business Officials, such as Bulle- 
tin No. 6 published in 1938 which deals 
with “School Supplies, Selection, and 
Storage in Small Cities and the Use 
of Specifications in Purchasing School 
Supplies and Equipment.” 

Copies of specifications used by such 
school systems may frequently be obtained 
by writing the superintendent or business 
manager. 


Determining Whether Equipment 
Meets Specifications 

The problem of securing adequate 
specifications presents difficulties, but 
even greater difficulties may be encoun- 
tered by small school systems in attempt- 
ing to determine whether the equipment 
furnished meets the specifications —pre- 
scribed. That is difficult enough in the 
field of supplies, but in the field of equip- 
ment the difficulties are even greater. No 
small school system can expect to set up 
a testing plan to determine whether or not 
specifications are being met. Recently, 
however, there has been a very promising 
development in this field. Again the Fed- 
eral Government has taken the initiative 
and has developed what is known as the 
certification plan which is prepared by the 
Division of Codes and Specifications of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. This certifi- 
cation plan is essentially simple. It con- 
sists in the compilation and distribution 
by the Bureau of Standards of lists and 
sources of supply of commodities covered 
by certain selected federal specifications 
and commercial standards. These lists 
contain the list of firms which have in- 
dicated their willingness to certify to 
purchasers upon request at the time of 
placing the contract that the material 
provided by them on contract based on 
the selected specifications and standards 
does actually comply with the require- 
ments and tests thereof and is so guar- 
anteed by them. Such lists or sources of 
supply for approximately six hundred 
federal specifications and commercial 
standards have already been prepared and 
are designated as Letter Circular LC 256a 
(in twelve parts). Their distribution 1s 


limited to tax-supported purchasing agen- 
cies, federal, state, county, and municipal. 
Individual lists will be sent upon specific 
request. Misrepresentation in connection 
with the certification plan is, according to 
the Federal Government. the equivalent of 
“obtaining money under false pretenses. 
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Therefore, so far it seems to be fairly 
effective. 

Again the small schoolman is confronted 
with difficulties. If he has to comb through 
this extensive list of federal specifications 
and of sources of supply, considerable 
study and much time will be needed. There 
is here a fertile field for cooperative effort 
which will be discussed in the following. 


Cooperative Procedures 

\s indicated or implied through this 
report, the head of a small school is greatly 
handicapped when it comes to taking any 
of these steps in connection with either the 
equipment or the supply field. Either the 
head of a small school will have to pay 
the higher price necessitated by the fact 
that he is connected with a small school 
and cannot make some of the studies that 
should be made by larger school systems 
or he will have to take some definite and 
drastic steps to overcome these problems. 
This is sufficiently important to warrant 
the most careful attention and thinking of 
persons connected with small school sys- 
tems throughout the country. Usually each 
small school system tends to go its own 
way and pay its own price particularly 
until taxpayers begin to object and the 
school people are forced to take drastic 
steps. There have been a few instances, 
however, where small school systems have 
learned the advantages of cooperation and 
have set up definite plans for cooperation. 
Some of the possibilities in this field are 
is follows: 

1. A number of small schools may co- 
operate in the selection of federal specifi- 
cations which are applicable, in adapting 
specifications used by larger school sys- 
tems, or in preparing specifications to meet 
their needs. 

2. Better still the state department of 
education could and probably should take 
the initiative in helping small schools and 
school systems to cooperate in this field. 
The state department of education might 
select. specifications from among those 
already prepared and prepare additional 
specifications particularly adapted to meet 
the needs of small schools. States could 
then exchange ideas with the result that 
specifications for each common type of 
equipment would soon be available and 
that such specifications would be stand- 
ardized. That does not at all mean that 
each type of school would have to pur 
chase the same type of equipment. There 
should be specifications for many types of 
equipment and the specifications for each 
type should be standardized. 

\s an example of what may be accom 
plished in this field may be cited some 
of the work of the school-plant-planning 
service of the Alabama State Department 
of Education. Recently the school-plant 
planning service in that state has prepared 
specifications for material and labor re- 
quired in the erection of small school build- 
ings in that state. These specifications 
while net satisfactory in all respects and 
while still in need of further refinement do 
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serve the purpose of establishing minimum 
standards and effecting economies that 
would not otherwise be effected. Such 
specifications have also been developed for 
finishing hardware, for plumbing, for 
jacketed heaters, which are very satis- 
factorily used in many of the small build- 
ings particularly in the southern part of 
the state, for electrical work, for black- 
boards and corkboards, and for several 
other types of equipment. I see no reason 
at all why these might not be extended to 
include specifications for all types of 
equipment commonly used in the small 
schools. 

The Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation has prepared some excellent specifi- 
cations for lockers, teachers’ desks and 
chairs, library tables, pupils’ desks, etc. 
These are suitable for use in the schools 
of any state and set a pattern that might 
well be followed by other state depart- 
ments. 

3. There are still other possibilities, of 
course, along this same line. Recently the 
National Association of Public School 
Business Officials has indicated that it is 
in a position to initiate and carry through 
a program which will bring about the 
development of specifications to meet the 
needs of their schools and which will make 
the use of specifications much simpler and 
more effective. The state departments and 
the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials could readily cooperate 
in a project for small schools and bring 
about major improvements in the field of 
specifications and specification purchasing. 

The state department or the state 
department in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi 
ness Officials could thus develop code 
books of specifications for school supplies 
and equipment which every manufacturer 
and dealer might secure. Thus, when the 
school officials order materials or equip- 
ment they would need only to state the 
code number of the article and the quan- 
tity. They would not have to bother with 
sending out specifications. Every dealer 
quoting on supplies or equipment would 
have an equal chance and would know 
exactly what is wanted. 

4. The state department might also take 
the initiative in preparing and adapting 
from the federal list of manufacturers who 
are willing to certify equipment in the 
various fields a list of manufacturers of 
school equipment who are willing to certify 
that their products meet prescribed stand- 
ards. These lists could then be made avail- 
able to local school officials and used as a 
basis for calling for bids. 

To supplement the federal certification 
plan, the state might well also develop a 
certification plan of its own which could 
be used very effectively. Manufacturers 
who fail to live up to the requirements of 
their certification as shown by tests could 
readily be dropped from the list 
states have already 
beginning in this respect 

5. Testing materials to see that they 


some 


made a_ substantial 
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conform to specification will, to some 
extent, be necessary even with the willing- 
to-certify list. Even large school systems 
cannot carry on many of the tests that 
would be involved because of the expen- 
siveness of the equipment required and 
of the time required. Fortunately the test- 
ing and experimental facilities of the 
United States Bureau of Standards are 
available. However, small school systems 
again cannot individually expect to stand 
the expense of having tests made by the 
Bureau of Standards. One of the most 
effective solutions, once more, would be 
for the state department to take the 
initiative to carry on continued studies 
of equipment and supplies and work out 
plans for having some of the tests made 
in state chemical or other laboratories or 
in state university laboratories and, from 
time to time, have the Bureau of Stand- 
ards make tests of equipment or supplies 
which may be desirable to aid in provid- 
ing better specifications or in making a 
better check of the extent to which specifi- 
cations are being met in the various fields. 

6. If cooperative plans can be worked 
out as indicated previously, I do not see 
why the state department of education 
might not act as an intermediary to make 
possible a plan of cooperative purchase of 
equipment or supplies on a_ state-wide 
basis. No school system would be required 
to purchase a given type or unit of equip- 
ment but would be permitted to indicate 
the type desired. Local school units might 
transmit their orders directly and get the 
advantage of some reduction in price but 
would probably get even a better price if 
the state could act as the intermediary 
to assemble and transmit orders. This 
would not necessarily work advantageously 
for types of equipment which have to be 
secured within a brief time, but it would 
work for other types. For example, this 
year Florida decided after careful study 
to require that all school buses be equipped 
with a manually operated stop signal. 
County superintendents cooperated with 
the state department in developing specifi- 
cations. At the suggestion of county super- 
intendents, the state department then 
called for bids and found that stop signs 
meeting the specifications could be 
provided at a cost of $2.75 each if ordered 
through the state and would cost $5 each 
if ordered individually. Every county took 
advantage of the offer; the state depart- 
ment merely assembled and transmitted 
orders, and thus the counties were saved 
a substantial amount. 


Standards, Lists of Equipment 

In connection with this discussion it 
might be possible and perhaps advanta- 
geous to attempt to suggest standards and 
lists of equipment of various types that 
might be purchased by small schools or 
school systems. However, those who are 
seriously interested in purchasing equip- 
ment will undoubtedly want to explore 
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The organization of the Cleveland 
public-school lunchrooms is built around a 
very simple clear-cut core: Cleveland’s 
lunchrooms are for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. We want to give the children nutri- 
tious, palatable, attractive food, in ample 
quantity at low cost. They need it. There 
are too many cases of malnutrition among 
students, both in well-to-do and poor fam- 
ilies. For any appreciable number of the 
students to be able to afford the food, it 
must be kept at low selling prices. Efficient 
business methods effect good values. We 
must be constantly ‘on our toes” to do a 
good job. Every procedure adopted must 
have behind it the urgency of doing a good 
job. So our fundamental purpose shapes 
our course. 


Organization of the Lunchrooms 


The Cleveland public-school lunchrooms 
are operated under board-of-education con- 
trol. The same policies and procedures are 
effective throughout the city. Purchasing, 
employment, bookkeeping, and other nec- 
essary records are centralized. Standard 
recipes are used and standard portions are 
for sale at the same prices in the various 
school buildings. 

Self-Supporting Department. The Cleve- 
land board of education lunchrooms aim to 
operate without either profit or loss. The 
Division of Lunchrooms pays for the fol- 
lowing out of receipts: replacement and 
repair of, and additional, large equipment; 
original purchase and replacement of uten- 
sils; uniforms for employees and launder- 
ing of them; pension contributions for all 
personnel of the department, under the 
State Retirement Systems; all salaries; all 
food, cleaning and office supplies; and 
mileage. It is a self-supporting department 
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with definite educational objectives. Just 
a rather large business trying to do things 
in a systematic way. A few underlying 
principles guide decisions and details, so 
that the executives in charge try to be im- 
personal and fair in dealing with specific 
situations. 

Setup at Headquarters. The Division of 
Lunchrooms belongs in the educational de- 
partment of the school system and is under 
the administration of the Directing Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts. There is a super- 
visor immediately responsible for the 
lunchrooms. At the central office the cler- 
ical staff consists of five full-time em- 
ployees and a sixth who is employed the 
first fifteen days of each month. There is a 
buyer delegated from the Business Depart- 
ment who also takes the dictation of the 
supervisor; the bookkeeper, delegated from 
the clerk-treasurer’s department, who is 
also the employment agent for the Division 
of Lunchrooms; a clerk who figures the 
costs of recipes and menus and assists with 
the bookkeeping; a clerk who checks all 
delivery slips, invoices, and credit slips, 
and does all filing; a typist, and a tem- 
porary junior clerk. The work of this office 
staff is closely interrelated. 

School Lunchrooms. There are 37 lunch- 
rooms in the Cleveland school system. 
They are in the 13 senior high schools, 17 
junior high schools, and the following 
special schools: 4 open-air centers, the 
school for crippled children, the school for 
deaf children, and the special school for 
boys. 

In the schools there are 22 
some managers having more than one 
school, one dietitian besides manager in 
charge at testing kitchen, 3 assistant man- 
agers, and 290 employees under the various 
classifications of: first cook, assistant cook, 


managers, 
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The cafeterias of the Cleveland school system are organized for a direct flow of authority 


from 


the board of education through the superintendent's office, the office of the supervisor 


of industrial arts, and the supervisor of lunchrooms. 


i) 


pastry cook, assistant pastry cook, counter 


worker, cashier and checker, salad and 
sandwich maker, porter, miscellaneous 
worker. 


Services Offered by Division 
of Lunchrooms 

1. Convenient Daily Lunch. In_ the 
junior and senior high schools a convenient 
everyday food service is offered to all stu- 
dents, teachers, and other board-of-educa- 
tion employees. A student may buy his 
entire lunch at school or he may supple- 
ment a lunch from home, preferably with 
milk, fresh fruit, vegetables, or one of the 
other inexpensive hot foods. 

2. Opportunity for Good Nutrition in 
Practice. By providing the opportunity for 
practice of good food habits, the lunch- 
room offers long-range training to all stu- 
dents in the schools in desirable eating 
habits and the selection of proper food. 
The lunchroom manager has the possibility 
of reaching all the students in a school and, 
indirectly, the community which the school 
serves. The importance of applying the 
facts of good nutrition to the daily school 
lunch is increasingly recognized. The lunch- 
room is as it should be, one important 
means of health education. The students 
need what their lunchroom can contribute 
toward their good health. Aside from the 
practical necessary daily food service, the 
lunchroom’s really great service is in aid- 
ing the establishment of good food habits. 

Palatable, attractive food, temptingly 
displayed is the best means of stimulating 
good lunch selection. 

3. Functions in Educational Program. 
Besides its role in the health program of a 
school, a lunchroom contributes in other 
ways to the general educational program. 
The lunchroom may be a means of training 
students for future living by giving them 
practice in desirable living now. Training 
may be given in citizenship, including con- 
sideration of others and of public property, 
personal conduct, and practical everyday 
economics. 

The lunchroom may help pupils to 
formulate and practice standards of good 
behavior. The lunch periods are scheduled 
every 30 minutes so that lines are not too 
crowded and students come in relays. This 
is more natural. 

The lunchroom is used as a vehicle by 
which the classroom teachings of other de- 
partments are made effective in everyday 
living. In those schools where the principal, 
the faculty, the school doctor, and the 
nurse use the lunchroom as an effective 
means of education, the students benefit 
more fully. The lunchroom has definite 
educational objectives. It should function 
in the general educational program of the 
school. 

4. Agency for Feeding Children of In- 
digent Families. The lunchroom is the 
agency by which lunches are provided to 
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the children of indigent families. All cases 
are investigated by the Bureau of Attend- 
ance. The children entitled to these lunches 
are served the “Budget Special” lunch 
which is a well-balanced meal. These are 
called “‘school aid lunches,” and are avail- 
able also to students who pay for them. 

Because of the great need of these chil- 
dren, special care is taken to offer good 
food values on these tray specials. From a 
nutritive standpoint as well as from a price 
standpoint, these are our biggest bargains. 

5. Agency for Feeding Under privileged 
at Special Centers. At the four open-air 
centers for the tuberculous children, morn- 
ing and afternoon feedings are given. For 
those children too far away from home to 
be there for lunch, the noon meal is pro- 
vided in addition. The noon meal is also 
provided for children at the school for 
crippled children, the center for deaf chil- 
dren, and the boys’ special school. Special 
care is taken to include the protective foods 
such as citrus fruits, other fruit juices, 
green and yellow vegetables, tomatoes, etc. 

6. Special Services. a) Dinners and 
parties. The lunchrooms may serve din- 
ners and refreshments for parties where 
they are given by bona-fide school organ- 
izations or in connection with approved 
activities of the school or board of educa- 
tion. These are means by which the lunch- 
room cooperates with the rest of the school 
and adds to the color and happiness of 
school life. Examples are football banquets, 
faculty and student club teas, home-room 
parties, etc. 

b) Faculty tearooms. Methods of serv- 
ing the faculty vary in the different schools. 
In about half, the teachers go through the 
cafeteria line with the students, but have 
separate dining rooms. This is the most 
economical means of serving them. In other 
schools there are separate cafeterias, in- 
cluding cafeteria counters, for the teachers. 

In three schools there are tearooms. The 
lunchroom department prepares the food, 
and employees paid by the cafeteria have 
charge of the steam table, assembling and 
dishing out the food, and of the cash 
register. Student waitresses, trained in the 
home-economics department, serve the 
food. 

This provides convenient service for the 
teachers. Care, of course, is taken not to 
exploit the students. Such work must be 
limited to that which has educational value 
to the student. 

©) Home-economics supplies. Food sup- 
plies which the Division of Lunchrooms has 
on bid are available for foods classes. 
These articles of food have been listed with 
minimum quantities which teachers of food 
may order once a week (staples once a 
month) from the lunchroom manager. The 
cost of these supplies to the board of edu- 
cation is lowered because of the purchas- 
Ing power possible through buying such 
large quantities for lunchrooms. 


The Division Personnel 
Lunchroom Managers. Educational Re- 
quirements. Cleveland lunchroom man- 
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A corner in the Central Office where the general purchasing, accounting, and 
payroll work are carried on. 


agers are required to have regular teaching 
certificates showing that they have had 
special training for lunchroom manage- 
ment. Applicants are expected to have had 
specific training in institutional administra- 
tion and especially focused on school-lunch 
management, food preparation, food chem- 
istry, nutrition, personnel problems, and 
adequate business training. 

Responsibilities of Managers. The lunch- 
room manager is responsible for her lunch- 
room. She is responsible for offering attrac- 
tive, palatable, nutritious food; for the 
efficiency and morale of the employees; for 
the sanitation of the lunchrooms; for suc- 
cessful financial control; for accurate rec- 
ords and punctual reports; and to a large 
extent for desirable functioning of the 
lunchroom in the educational program. 

Training Potential Managers. We have 
found it advisable to bring potential man- 
agers into the school system as assistant 
or cadet managers. These are given a year’s 
training on the job, which gives each cadet 
a chance to find out if she is suited to do 
this work. It also gives her a chance to take 
the necessary responsibility slowly. Given 
the right material, it is a means by which 
the department can develop able managers. 
Training on the job is advisable, because, 
although college training is invaluable, the 
management of a lunchroom requires cer- 
tain specific skills, knowledge, and prac- 
tical experience not possible to learn in the 
classroom. 


Employee Policies 

Our employees are most important to the 
success of the lunchrooms. We believe they 
should be treated fairly. We appreciate 
their loyalty and conscientious work. 

Compensation. Employees are paid the 
same hourly rate throughout the system 
for the same classification of work. Besides 
this hourly rate, employees are given their 
lunches and allowed 30 minutes on paid 
time for eating. Most of our employees 
belong to the Ohio State Public Employees’ 
Retirement System. Four per cent is de- 
ducted from the pay of each member. The 
Division of Lunchrooms makes an equal 


contribution for each from receipts. Uni- 
forms and caps are provided for employees 
as is the laundering of them. Any accidents 
sustained by cur employees while on duty 
are taken care of under the state industrial 
compensation. 

Control of Health Hazard. Every em- 
ployee must have a record of his physical 
examination on file. New appointees are 
required to have such certificates of phys- 
ical fitness and ability to do the work on 
file before beginning work. Control of the 
health hazard of these food handlers is 
further effected while on the job by educa- 
tion in personal hygiene, techniques of 
handling food aimed at minimizing the use 
of bare hands, information regarding com- 
municability of certain diseases, together 
with adequate supervision by the manager. 
Very satisfactory procedure has_ been 
worked out through the advice and in 
charge of Dr. Hartman of the Bureau of 
Medical Inspection of the board of 
education. 

Job Specification. A committee of man- 
agers has listed the clear-cut minimum re- 
quirements for work to be done under the 
different classifications of employees. These 
are used as a basis for assigning work. 
Managers make out work schedules for 
every employee, which are kept on file at 
the central office. 

Employee Record Card. Another record 
of importance is the employee record card. 
The manager makes out one for each em- 
ployee. These are kept on file at the central 
office, and are kept up to date. If an em- 
ployee is transferred from one school to 
another or leaves the system, the manager 
completes her record card. If an employee 
is dismissed, a*definite record is kept of 
the reason. We feel that it is only fair to 
the employee to be told beforehand this 
reason for dismissal. 


Equipment Policies 
Program for Modernization. 
uary, 1936, the 


Since Jan- 
Division of Lunchrooms 


has been paying for additional equipment 
and replacing and repair of present equip- 
Most of the lunchrooms are at an 


ment. 
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Standard recipes are used in all the school kitchens and cooks are required to 


use accurate measures and weights. 


age where a great deal of replacement is re- 
quired, and considerable outlays are nec- 
essary to keep equipment in steadily good 
repair. 

Careful budgeting is necessary in order 
to meet this additional cost without raising 
the prices of lunches too much. We are do- 
ing three things: 

1. Keeping a record of maintenance 
costs and costs of new equipment. This 
will be valuable kept over a period of 
years. 

2. Setting aside a certain percentage of 
receipts each month for replacement. 

3. Gradually carrying out a program for 
modernization. 

Records of Costs of Equipment and Re- 
pairs. We are keeping a card file of large 
equipment by individual schools. Each 
piece of large equipment is listed with 
model, serial number, date purchased, 
record of repairs, and other pertinent in- 
formation. These cards will show the per- 
formance of a given piece of equipment. 

Standardization of Utensils. As our pro- 
gram of financial control progressed 
through the work of the experimental 
kitchen and committees of managers, and 
experiments in various schools with cost 
accounting, we realized that we must 
standardize small equipment more com- 
pletely. Certain standard cooking and serv- 
ing utensils are necessary for complete 
standardization of recipes. Examples are 
the sizes of cake and pie tins. Furthermore, 
standardization of the multitude of small 
utensils means greater purchasing power 

the system. This is another and impor- 


{ tep in food-cost control. Such tech- 
nic tails are necessary if we are to give 
every Id who patronizes our lunchrooms 


equal quality and quantity of food. Our 
standard recipe forms note the utensils to 
be used for cooking and serving. 

Commitice of Managers. Recently a 
large committee of managers did a splendid 
job of revision of our specifications and 
standards of equipment. Subcommittees 
worked on the various kinds, such as alum- 
inum ware, glassware, etc. 

During the year, exhibits, according to 
such kinds, were displayed for a certain 
length of time at the central office, so that 
every manager would be familiar with 
equipment specified. For example, at one 
meeting all cutlery was on display and 
some time was given to the explanation of 
its use and quality. 

Experimentation. Much experimentation 
through practical use is following the work 
of the committees, such as tests to deter- 
mine the best kind of serving 
china, etc. 

Good scales are a necessity for checking 
deliveries, for food production, and for in- 
ventories. We are experimenting to find 
those costing the least which will enable 
us to do accurate work, quickly. 

Standard Sizes of Steam-Table Pans. As 


Spor ns, 


Classification and Hourly Rates of Pay for 
Employees in Cleveland School 
Lunchrooms 
First cooks P > 
Assistant cooks 
Pastry cooks 
Assistant pastry 
Counter workers 
Cashiers and checkers 
Salad and sandwich 
Porters 
Miscellaneous workers 
Workers who deliver food from one 
institution to another in conjunc 
tion with his or her work.. 50 
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replacement is justified, we are placing 
enamel steam-table tops and pans with 
stainless steel. Insets are standardized 
which allow two sizes of pans per panel, 
for flexibility of use. 

Blueprints. The Industrial-Arts Depart- 
ment has made up-to-date blueprints for 
each individual school showing the kitchen 
layout, servery, and lunchrooms. These 
show the kinds of equipment. Details are 
given of the steam-table tops, showing sizes 
of openings, and stock sizes of steam-table 
pans and crocks. 


The Experimental Kitchen 

The experimental kitchen was _ estab- 
lished as a means of controlling costs, also 
to aid in maintaining or improving the 
quality of food offered in our lunchrooms, 
The most important work of the testing 
kitchen has been the working out of recipes 
which vield nutritious low-cost food; Le., 
the biggest values possible for the money. 
For example, one of the first things done 
was to work out recipes for the inexpen- 
sive main dishes of popular demand, yield- 
ing quantity servings, three fourths of a 
cup each. These were launched first as 
“Warm Specials for Cold Weather” and 
sold at five cents. Now they are incorpor- 
ated as steady offerings. 

Testing Program an Activity of Whole 
Division. Intensive testing is done in the 
experimental kitchen located at West Tech- 
nical High School. Of course, the testing is 
a project of the whole Division. Managers 
contribute new recipes, make suggestions 
on those tested, and send in reports after 
using the recipes. They report on the ac- 
curacy and clearness of procedure, and on 
the popularity of the dishes. Retesting is 
done after reports are in and before the 
recipe is added to our permanent file. 

Activities of Experimental Kitchen. Ac- 
tivities of the testing kitchen have been as 
follows: (a) Testing and building recipes 
(method as well as ingredients is impor- 
tant); (&) experimentation to determine 
quality of food to specify for purchasing 
which is suitable and sensible for our 
needs; (c) testing of food products. 

From time to time tests of quality are 
made of samples of food products on which 
bids are submitted, also samples of mer- 
chandise delivered to schools. 

In this article the various services which 
a school lunchroom offers have been given. 
The lunchrooms exist because of student 
and faculty needs. All procedures of oper- 
ation are caused by trying to meet these 
needs as efficiently and satisfactorily as 
possible with existing materials and condi- 
tions. The organization of the Division, 
background equipment, tested recipes and 
other activities of the experimental kitchen, 
and the personnel are major factors in 
effecting our purpose: go¢ 1d food each day 
toward good nutrition and good health for 
every student. 

(A second article by 
appear in the August 
menus, 


management, the 
methods of 


Miss Hemmersbaugh will 
issue which will discuss 


purchasing, checks on quality, financial 
training of 
encouraging 


employees and 


better lunch select on.) 
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School Discipline 


Extends Beyond the School Grounds 


Home Study 

The courts have been less in accord in 
upholding rules and regulations requiring 
home study. In the cases decided in favor 
of the school, it is to be noted that the 
issue covered is not specifically the reason- 
ableness of a rule requiring study in the 
home. 

An early case of record is that of 
Balding v. State. A Texas teacher assigned 
to one of his pupils two examples to be 
worked at home. The boy returned to 
school the following morning without the 
problems solved. When reprimanded by the 
teacher, he stated that he was willing to 
do the problems in school but would not 
do them at home. The teacher then 
attempted to punish the objecting pupil. 
\ scuffle followed during which the pupil 
drew a knife and further emphasized his 
objections by threatening the teacher. The 
boy was tried for assault and found guilty. 
This conviction was upheld by _ the 
Supreme Court. In summing up the case 
the judge said: 


Teachers have the right the same as parents, 
to prescribe reasonable rules for the government 
of children under their charge and to enforce 
by moderate restraint and correction obedience 
to such rules. This authority of a teacher over 


his pupils is not in our opinion necessarily limited 
to the time when the pupils are at the school 
room, or under the actual control of the teacher 
Such authority extends, we think, to the prescrib 
ing and enforcement of reasonable rules and 
requirements even while the pupils are at their 
homes 


\uthorities should be slow to accept this 
as sound basis for establishing the prin- 
ciple that the school may require home 


study. The boy was found guilty of 
aggravated assault. The issue before the 
court was at no time the reasonableness 


of the rule promulgated by the teacher. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia ruled 
similarly in the case of Samuel Benedict 
Memorial School et al vy. Bradford. A 
pupil was instructed to prepare a paper. 
Her father wrote the paper for her and 
included in the text expressions improper 
and disrespectful to the teacher. The court 
upheld the teacher for the punishment of 
the pupil as follows: 


Where a pupil has been instructed to prepare 
1 paper on a given subject and does not do so 
Dut reads a paper prepared by her father and 
containing expressions improper and disre spect 
lul to the teacher, the offense is twofold; and 
iIthough the school authorities may excuse and 
condone the preparation by the father of the 
pape ctually read, and also the reading by the 
pupil the latter may still be punished for the 
lailure to prepare a paper herself in compliance 
With instructions. If the punishment be the 
P whe principa the Philmont High 
Ph at, N. ¥ here concludes the paper 
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Baldiy State, 23 Tex. App. 17 


Herbert W. Secor* 


preparation of a paper on the same subject at 
a later date and the pupil refuses to prepare it, 
such pupil may be disciplined by suspension or 
other punishment.’ 

It is here to be noted that the offense 
of the pupil in reality had little to do with 
the question of where the work was 
prepared. 

Hobbs v. Germany illustrates clearly 
the limits beyond which school authorities 
may not go in controlling pupils while off 
the school grounds. The plaintiff, young 
Germany, was a pupil at the school of which 
the defendants were the teacher and 
trustees. The defendants adopted a rule 
by which they ordered the pupils to remain 
at their respective homes and study during 
the hours of from seven to nine in the 
evening. The father of the _ plaintiff 
attended church during these hours and 
frequently took his son along. The 
teacher became aware of this procedure 
and sought to punish the plaintiff. He was 
given the choice of either receiving corporal 
punishment or remaining in his classroom 
for a period of time after dismissal. Upon 
his refusal to choose either type of punish- 
ment, the defendants excluded him from 
school. The plaintiff instituted an action 
in equity to prevent the defendants from 
carrying out their regulations. It was held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to an in- 
junction. The court said: 

The 


inconsistent 


and enforce no rule 
The power to do this 


trustees can make 
with the law 


is expressly prohibited in paragraph No. 4525 of 
the code of 1906. Certainly a rule which invades 
the home and wrests from the parent his right 


to control his child around his own hearthstone 
is inconsistent with any law that has yet gov 
erned the parent in this state and the writer ot 
the opinion dares to hope that it will be in 


consistent with any law that will ever operate 
here so long as liberty lasts and children are 
taught to revere and look up to their parents 


In the home, the parental authority is and should 
be, supreme and it is misguided zeal that attempts 
to wrest it from them. By Code No. 4623, 1906, 
the teachers are given authority to enforce the 
rules and regulations prescribed for the schools 
and hold pupils to a strict account for disorderly 
conduct on the way to and from school, on the 
playgrounds, or during and suspend for 
good cause and such pupil from school and report 


recess 


the same to the board of trustees tor review 
These sections contain all the power the legis 
lature had seen fit to give to the trustees or the 
teachers. It may not be easy to say with exact 


rules may or not be adapted and 
enforced by the school authorities for the gov 
ernment of the school. With the general powers 
we are not concerned. We are simply called upon 
to decide this concrete case and unhesitatingly say 
that the rule attempted to be enforced is a nullity 


precision what 


and beyond the power of the trustees to adopt 
or the teachers to entorce It may be that the 
school authorities would have a right to make 
certain regulations and rules for the good gov 


the school, which would extend and 
child when it has reached its 


ernment ol 


control the even 


Sam ue Benedict Memort Sch et Bradtord 


home; but if that power exists, it can only be 
done in matters which would per se have a direct 
and pernicious effect on the moral tone of the 
school, or have a tendency to subvert and destroy 
the proper administration of school affairs. We 
shall not undertake in this opinion to say in what 
such things shall consist in order to justify a 
regulation of the school that may reach in the 
home and have its effect there. When such a case 
comes before the court, it will be time enough to 
decide how far this authority may be extended. 
The dstinguished chancellor was eminently 
correct in the decree, establishing the supremacy 


of the father and mother in their homes as 
regards the control of their children thereby 
sustaining the injunction, reinstating young 


Germany in school and declaring the regulation 


a nullity.’ 

This reasoning is substantiated in the 
case of State v. Osborne. A rule was 
adopted by a normal school prohibiting 
pupils from attending parties, entertain- 
ments, or places of amusement except by 
permission. The court held that such a 
rule could not be enforced against a pupil 
who lived with her parents and attended 


a party with their consent. The Court 
said: 
The statute authorizing supervision or ex 


insubordination, 
warrant sus 


pulsion of a 
or immoral 
pension.’ 


pupil contumacy, 
conduct, did _ not 


The case of Dritt v. Snodgrass is further 
confirmation of the limit beyond which 
school authority may not extend. The 
courts ruled in regard to a ruling that 
pupils could not attend social parties dur- 
ing the term that: 


would not have been the design 
take from the parent the 
while not at school, and 
invest it in a board of directors or teacher of 
a school. If they can prescribe a rule which 
denies to the parent the right to allow his child 
to attend a social gathering except upon pain otf 
expulsion from a school which the law gives him 
the right to attend, may they not prescribe a 
rule which would forbid the parent from allow 
ing the child to attend a particular church or 
any church at all, and then step in loco parentis 
and supersede entirely parental authority? For 
offenses committed by the scholar while at school, 
he is amenable to the laws of the school; when 
not at school, but under the charge of parent or 
guardian, he is answerable to them alone 


It certainly 
of the legislature to 
control of his child 


On the other hand we find the Supreme 
Court of sustaining a rule pro- 
hibiting the pupils from attending any 
movie, show or social function on any 
school night except Friday or Saturday, 
and providing for expulsion unless the 
pupils or the parents should agree to 
obey and observe the regulation.’ 

Since the courts of record seldom, if 
ever, agree in deciding a number of similar 
usually the dicta are based upon 


Georgia 


Cases, 

Hobb Germany, 94 Miss 469 Sc 515 
LRANS 983 

‘State Osborne, 24 Mo. App. 309 

Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286, 27 A Rep 4 
*Wangum Keith, 147 Ga. 603, 95 SE 1 
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some particular phase of behavior rather 
than upon basic principles. Frequently the 
wise administrator will be careful in his 
administration of rules and regulations in 
regard to home study. He will do well to 
remember that until statute law or court 
decisions clarify the issues, it would seem 
that each case must be defended very 
largely upon its own merits. Hence extenu- 
ating circumstances are certain to consider- 
able, if not the determining factors. 


Rules Requiring Pupils to Go 
Directly Home from School 

The Supreme Court of Michigan in the 
action of Jones v. Cody sustained the right 
of the board of education of the City of 
Detroit to require pupils to go directly to 
their homes at the close of school. The 
plaintiffs were the owners of a small con- 
fectionary store situated opposite one of 
the public schools. Mrs. Jones had charge 
of the business. The defendant was the 
principal of the school. It was the habit 
of the defendant, after the various rooms 
had been dismissed at noon and night to 
straighten up his affairs inside the school 
building. If he noticed any of the boys 
loitering in the street, he told them to go 
home and if they were in the stores, he 
stopped and said: “Come boys, your time 
is up.” He was then informed by Mrs. 
Jones that she did not wish him to come 
into her place of business to order the 
boys out. She was informed that if not 
allowed to enforce the rule as he was, he 
would be obliged to enforce it strictly 
and require the pupils to go directly home 
at the close of school sessions. Mrs. Jones 
made a complaint to the superintendent 
and wrote to the committee on teachers 
and schools. Mr. Cody received instruc- 
tions from the board to enforce the rule. 
He had teachers read the rule to the pupils 
in the various rooms. Mrs. Jones claimed 
a distinct loss of trade and brought action. 
The court directed a verdict for the 
defendant. The ruling was stated by 
Justice Grant of the Supreme Court. 

The rule and the method of enforcing it are 
reasonable, unless it be the law that those in 
control of our public schools have no jurisdiction 
over pupils outside of the schoolhouse yard. It 
is not only the legal right, but the moral duty 
of the school authorities to require children to go 
directly from school to their homes. Humanity 
and welfare of the country demand that a most 
watchful safeguard should, so far as possible, 
accompany children when required or allowed 
to be on the streets. No trader or merchant has 
the constitutional right to have children remain 
in his place of business, in order that they may 
spend money there while they are on the way 
to and from school. 

The rule does not interfere with the right of 
the parent to send his child upon an errand, to 
a store or other reputable place, or to the home 
of a relative or friend to visit.’ 

Similarly, in an Indiana case, the Su- 
preme Court held that a storekeeper had 
no right of action against the teacher and 
members of the school board. The teacher 
pursuant to instructions from the board 
requested his pupils not to patronize a 
certain near-by store selling confectionery 
and school supplies. A letter was sent to 
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parents of pupils threatening suspension 
for disobedience. The courts ruled that the 
school authorities had a right to enforce 
reasonable rules for the discipline and 
good government of the school. The acts 
of the school authorities were not un- 
lawful.* 


Publications Ridiculing School’s 
Authority 


The courts do not concur in the matter 
of upholding the school for punishment of 
pupils who write or cause to be written 
articles for publication. 

The case of Murphy v. Board of Direc- 
tors of the Independent District of 
Marengo, lowa, is to point. The plaintiff 
wrote and caused to be published in the 
local paper an article holding the board 
of education up to ridicule. The defendant 
dismissed the plaintiff from school. In the 
absence of a regulation to cover the situ- 
ation, the school board based its authority 
on a statute which provided for exclusion 
from school for immorality or 
persistent violation of school regulations. 
The lowa Supreme Court said: 

Our statute provides that the directors shall 
have the power to dismiss any pupils from school 
for gross immorality or persistent violation of 
schcol regulations. The statute does not authorize 
the board of directors to suspend the pupils for 
acts tending to destroy the peace and harmony 
of the school or inciting insubordination in others 
or for the ridicule of the directors. When proper 
regulations for the government of the school are 
made and brought to the knowledge of the 
pupils, they may well be held to the penalties 
for their violation; but for the board to visit 
the severest penalty within their power upon 
a pupil for an act out of school, not expressly 
or by implication even by general regulation, 
it is at variance with both the letter and spirit 
of our laws.” 

A similar case in which the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin ruled in favor of the 
school is that of State ex rel Dresser vy. 
District Board. An older child wrote a 
poem ridiculing the rules of the school. 
He then persuaded two younger children 
to have it published. This act was con- 
sidered by the school authorities to have a 
direct and injurious effect upon the order 
and discipline of the school. The paper 
supposedly found its way into the homes 
of many of the children attending high 
school. These children would be as much 
influenced thereby as if the writing had 
been posted in the schoolroom or there 
circulated and read. The lower court found 
that the suspension complained of was not 
an abuse of discretion. The court in deny- 
ing an appeal stated: 

There is abundant authority, that the school 
board or teacher may make rules to govern the 
conduct of pupils after school hours, and punish 
a violation thereof by suspension from attend 
ance from Th’'s court, therefore, holds 
that the school authorities have the power to 
suspend a pupil from school for an offense com 
mitted outside of school hours and not in the 
presence of the teacher which has a direct and 
immediate tendency to influence the conduct of 
of other pupils while in the schoolroom, to set 


at naught the proper disciplne of the school, 
to impair the authority of the teachers, and to 


gross 


schor ) 


SGuenthler {/tman et al, 26 Ind. App. 587. 6 
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bring them into ridicule and contempt. Such 
power is essential to the preservation of order, 
decency, decorum, and good government in the 
public school.” 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
the case of Morrison y. Lawrence upheld 
the school’s right to suspend pupils for 
the publication of articles tending to 
undermine the authority of the principal. 
However, in this case the expulsion was 
held to be unlawful as having been im- 
posed without a fair hearing." 


Participation in Athletic Contests 
in Violation of Rule 

The case of Kinzer vy. Independent 
School District illustrates the extent to 
which a school ruling may affect the 
activities outside of school hours. The 
board of education of Marion, lowa, passed 
a regulation condemning football as 
dangerous and forbade the pupils to 
engage in football contests. The plaintiff 
caused to be printed and displayed posters 


advertising a game between the High 
School and a team from West Branch, 
lowa. The game was played and for 


violation of the rule the plaintiff was sus- 
pended. It was argued by counsel for the 
plaintiff that the game was played on 
Saturday and at the County Fair Grounds. 
In denying a writ of mandamus the court 


held: 


It is contended that the rule of the board 
under which the plaintiff was suspended, does not 
apply to conduct of the pupil of the school on 
holidays and outside of school hours, and that, 
if it is to be construed as having application to 
the action of pupils away from school grounds 
and on a day when school is not in session, it is 
unreasonable and invalid. But, in view of the 
general discretion given to boards of directors, 
we are not disposed to hold that the rule as 
applied in the present case by the defendant 
board is unreasonable or in excess of authority. 
They have no concern, it is true, 
individual conduct of the pupils wholly outside 
of the schoolroom and school grounds, and while 
they are presumed to be under the control of all 
members of the body politic; but the conduct of 
pupils which directly relates to and affects the 
management of the school and its efficency is 
within the proper regulation of the school 
authorities. We have no doubt as to the power 
of the defendant board, in the exercise of its 
reasonable discretion or as to the management 
of the school, to determine that it was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the school that 
pupils should be encouraged to engage in games 
of football with teams of other schools, and we 
think that their proper power, with reference to 
their encouragement or discouragement of the 
playing of football by pupils of the school was 
not limited to the high-school grounds, but 
extended to participation by the pupils in games 
as members of a team purporting to represent in 
any way the high school under the control of 
the defendant board; and we, therefor, reach the 
conclusion that, giving to the rule the interpreta- 
tion which the board gave it to be applicable to 
the case of the plaint’ff, such rule was not un- 
reasonable nor in excess of the powers of the 
board. In short, we hold that the defendants as 
as board have authority to prohibit the pupils 
of the school from playing football in a game 
purporting to be played under the auspices 0! 
the school, or on a _ team representing the 
S( hool - 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Ranking State School Systems 


by Educational Efficiency Measures 


In an unpublished master’s thesis en- 
titled ““The Ranking of the State School 
Systems’* the writer made a statistical 
comparison of the state school systems. In 
this study two separate surveys were made: 
the first ranked the states according to 
measures of educational efficiency; and the 
second ranked them according to measures 
of expenditures for education. The survey 
concerned with the educational efficiency 
ranking serves as the basis of this report. 
The second of the rankings, i.e., the rank- 
the 
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TABLE I - EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY BY STATES FOR 1935-36 


Lester C. Furney’* 


ing of the states according to their expendi- 
tures for education will be reviewed in an 
article appearing in the August issue of 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

The earliest attempt at ranking the edu- 
cational systems of the states was made in 
1912 by Leonard P. Ayres and was pub- 
lished in a_ Russell Foundation 
pamphlet.’ The survey ranked the states 
according to ten selected measures of edu- 
cation efficiency. In 1920, Ayres made a 
second study, this time using ten criteria 
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of efficiency, five of which were concerned 
with financial matters.‘ 

Frank M. Phillips in 1924, and again 
in 1925 made modifications of Ayres’ 
work.” Phillips made two worthy contribu- 
tions. First, he corrected Ayres’ ranking so 
that it took into consideration the deflated 
dollar and the reduced cost of living. Sec- 
ond, he ranked the states according to ten 
items, of which four dealt with sessions and 
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attendance, three with the results of teach- 
ing, and three with school costs. 

Henry E. Schrammel, in 1926, while in- 
vestigating the effectiveness of state educa- 
tional organizations, deemed it advisable to 
rank the states in accordance with their 
educational efficiency. Schrammel used the 
average of eleven statistical items. Six of 
the eleven factors dealt with attendance 
and enrollment data, three with school 
costs, and two with illiteracy. In 1937, 
Douglas E. Scates made a revision of the 
ranking of the Schrammel study.’ 

The purpose of this report is to show 
how each of the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia compare in regard 
to the following five selected measures of 
educational efficiency: 

1. The percentage of school enrollment 
in average daily attendance. 

2. The average number of days attended 
by each pupil in average daily attendance. 

3. The average number of days the 
schools were in session. 

4. The enrollment per one hundred of 
population five to seventeen years of age. 

5. The percentage of total enrollment in 
high school. 

All data used in this survey were ob- 
tained from the United States Office of 
Education pamphlet Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1935-36." 

The writer has not attempted to weight 
the different items used in this survey. 
Index numbers have been prepared only 
for the purpose of simplifying the averag- 
ing and the ranking of the school systems. 
The indexes have not been prepared by the 
arbitrary judgment of the author as to the 
comparative degrees of importance of the 
five criteria used. Each item has been care- 
fully chosen and each is considered as im- 
portant as the next; the author, therefore, 
has made no attempt to make any item 
appear to be outstandingly important. 
Each item has been treated to bring the 
item into comparability with a common 
known standard of 100. 

Table I shows how the states compare 
regarding the five criteria of educational 
efficiency. Column 1 shows the percentage 
of enrollment that is in average daily at- 
tendance; column 2, the number of days 
attended by the students; column 3, the 
number of days the schools were in session; 
column 4, the enrollment per 100 of pop- 
ulation between the ages of five and seven- 
teen; and column 5, the percentage of the 
enrollment that is in the high school. 

In 1936, the percentage of the total en- 
rollment in average daily attendance 
ranged from 94.2 in New Mexico to 74.5 
in Mississippi. Twenty-five states attained 


®*The Organization of State Departments of Educa 
tion,”’ Ohio State University Studi: Bureau of Educa 
tional Research Monograph, Number ¢ Chapter 
(Columbus, Ohio The Ohio State University Press 
1926) 

™ Revised Index Number of State } Systems 
Tue AMERICAN ScHoot Bocarp JourRNAL, XCIV (June 
1937), pp. 52, 53 

‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1035 United 
States Office of Education sulletin, 1937, Number 
Advance Pages (Chapter II of the Biennial rvey 
Education in the United States: 1934-36) (Washington 
D. ¢ ernment Printing Office, 1938), 126 pp 
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RANK OF THE STATES, ACCORDING TO THEIR EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY, 


ARRANGED BY PERCENTAGE OF URBANIZATION OF POPULATION 


California 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Diste of Col. 
Michigan 

Penr sylvania 
Illinois 
Rhode Island 





Index averar 


or exceeded the 85-per-cent attendance 
record, and three states; namely, Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, and Ohio, exceeded 90 
per cent. The percentage of the United 
States was 84.6. 

The average number of days attended 
by each pupil in average daily attendance 
in the nation in 1936 was 146.3. The range 
for the states was from 166.3 days in Ohio 
and 98.7 days in Mississippi. Twenty-five 
states exceeded the average for the nation. 

The average number of days the schools 
were in session, excluding holidays, was 
173, or slightly more than eight and one- 
half months. In nine states the length of 
the sessions exceeded 180 days, with North 
Dakota leading with 187.9 days. Alabama 
and Mississippi had less than 140 days of 
school. The average for the nation was 
173.0 days. 

In regard to the enrollment per 100 of 
population from five to seventeen years of 
age, the District of Columbia led with 
104.0 pupils enrolled. New Hampshire was 
in last position with 71.3 children enrolled. 
The average for the nation was 83.4. It is 
seen that Nevada and the District of Co- 
lumbia had more than 100 pupils enrolled 
per 100 of population from five to seven- 
teen years of age. 

The percentage of the total enrollment 
that was in the high school ranged from 
30.2 in Oregon and Washington to 10.6 in 
Mississippi. In 20 states the percentage 
was more than the average percentage of 
22.7 for the nation. In 1936, the states 
having less than 15 per cent of the total 
enrollment in the high school were as fol- 


lows: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, South 


Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Index numbers have been substituted for 
the data in Table I and these numbers 
have been recorded, totaled, and averaged 
in Table II. Table II also shows the cor- 
responding position of the states in the 
final ranking. According to the table, Cali- 
fornia has an index number of 87.05 which 
gives California first place in the ranking 











667% to 33.4% 
living in cities 


33.3% to O% 
living in cities 


Washincton 
Utah 
Oregon 
Nevada 
Montana 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
lowa 
Delaware 
Maine 
Minnesota 
New Hanpshire 
Missouri 
Maryland 
Colorado 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Arizona 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 


Idaho 

Wyoming 

South Dakota 
North Dakota 
New Mexico 
Vermont 

Nest Virginia 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
jeorgia 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Alabana 
Mississippi 


of the states according to the five criteria 
of educational efficiency used in_ this 
survey. Washington, Utah, New York, and 
Oregon follow California in the order 
named. At the bottom of the final ranking 
is Mississippi with an index number of 
63.74. The average index number for the 
nation is 79.15. 

For the convenience of the reader the 
final ranking of the states has been ar- 
ranged in quartile groupings, and these 
data are presented in the form of a shaded 
map of the United States (See Fig. 1). The 
number shown for each state in Figure 1 is 
its ranking compared with the other states. 
The states ranking highest are in the 
western portion of the nation. In particular, 
California, Oregon, Utah, and Washington 
are high ranking states. The southern 
states are within the lower 50 per cent, 
and the fourth quartile is composed en- 
tirely of southern states. 

Objections have frequently been raised, 
against studies of this type, that a com- 
parison cannot fairly be made to include 
states that vary greatly in the urbaniza- 
tion of their population. For example, the 
District of Columbia is chiefly the city of 
Washington, while North Dakota has more 
than 80 per cent of its population living in 
the rural areas. It would be distinctly un- 
fair to compare the educational advantages, 
efficiency, and opportunities of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with those of North Dakota. 
Therefore, to care for the differences exist- 
ing between states in this matter, the 
author has arranged the states so that they 
will be compared only to states similar to 
themselves in respect to the matter of pop- 
ulation concentration. 

Table III shows the states ranked ac- 
cording to three classifications of popula- 
tion. Column 1 is a ranking of the states 
that have from 66.8 to 100 per cent of 
their population living in cities. Column 2 
shows the ranking of states that have from 
33.4 to 66.7 per cent of their population 
living in cities, while column 3 is for those 
states having less than 33.3 per cent of 
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their population living in cities. The term 
city according to the United States Census 
Report refers only to those incorporated 
areas which have a population greater than 


A Simple 


Lack of available jobs and compulsory 
legislation have combined to encourage 
some youths — and force others —to re- 
main in school. Due to this tremendous 
increase in enrollment in the secondary 
school numerous problems are encountered 
which received scant attention a quarter 
of a century ago. Whereas a generation ago 
the older boys and girls living in the coun- 
try attended school only from December 
to March, they now remain through high 
school. The town boy who used to quit as 
soon as he could get a job, usually in the 
seventh or eighth grade, now continues 
until graduation from the secondary school. 

This article presents a guidance plan 
which has been used advantageously in a 
small rural four-year high school; in a 
medium-sized senior high school in a resi- 
dential community; and in a large six-year 
high school in an industrial city. It is fair 
to assume that a plan which has success- 
fully met pupils’ problems in such a variety 
Of situations would function well in prac- 
tically any type of secondary school. 

Just as the physician diagnoses ailments 
and prescribes treatment, so must the 
school determine the underlying causes of 
maladjustment and administer remedial 
Procedures. The classroom must be con- 
sidered primarily a workroom, rather than 


Pr al of High School, Hollidaysburg. Pa 


2,500.° In this study the United States 
Census Report of 1930 served as the basis 
of the state’s classification. 


*Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, p. 15. 


D. H. Loree’ 


a place in which to recite what has already 
been learned. Thus much of the time which 
would have been given to oral examination 
can be used more advantageously in guid- 
ing the efforts of the individual pupil 
toward a more systematic solution of the 
problems encountered. 


Five Significant Factors 

The following five factors are considered 
significant in this plan for pupil achieve- 
ment: (a) development of sustained atten- 
tion — ability to hold oneself to a_ task 
until it is successfully completed; (04) 
working to capacity, regardless of how 
much or how little his neighbor is doing: 
(c) cooperation with his fellow workers 
pulling his share of the load without grous- 
ing: (d) accepting orders from those in 
authority to give them; so that when he is 
placed in a position of authority he will 
have developed enough backbone to see 
that his plans are enforced, (e) develop- 
ment of self-discipline, rather than de- 
pending on someone else to put him in 
place frequently. 

Very early in the term, the teachers at- 
tempt to discover the specific abilities of 
each pupil in order that he may be enabled 
to do the best work of which he is capable. 
These findings, supplemented by the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
and the Sangren-Woody Reading Test, 
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The average index number for the states 
in each group is also shown in Table III. 
The range of indexes is from 83.52 to 
73.62. It is of particular importance to note 
that there is a decrease in efficiency as one 
proceeds from urban areas to rural areas. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to point 
out several very important facts that have 
been brought to light in this investigation: 
First, the western states rank high in edu- 
cational efficiency. This is shown by the 
fact that California, Idaho, Montana, Nev- 
ada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming ranked within the first quartile 
of the final efficiency ranking. Second, the 
southern states ranked very low in educa- 
tion efficiency. This is proved by reference 
to Figure 1 which shows that the fourth 
quartile of the education efficiency ranking 
is composed entirely of the states located 
in the southeastern portion of the nation. 
The third important bit of evidence 
brought forth is that the educational effi- 
ciency standard decreases as one proceeds 
from the urban areas to the rural areas. 
When the states were compared to those 
states of their own population type, it was 
found that the index average for the three 
groups showed a marked decrease when 
one proceeded from urban to rural areas. 


Plan of Pupil Adjustment 


give sufficient information on which to 
base a procedure designed to produce cor- 
rect learning habits. 


Procedures Pertaining to 
Maladjusted Pupils 

This discussion is limited to a consider- 
ation of problem cases — those who have 
not made desirable adaptations or acquired 
necessary abilities. 

The teacher uses Form I in referring to 
the office a pupil who continues to ignore 
her suggestions. For example: negligence 
in preparing work promptly, completely, 
and accurately; refusal to participate 
agreeably in classroom procedures; reluc- 
tance to do more than the minimum assign- 
ment, though possessing great ability. Or 
perhaps he is discourteous, exhibiting poor 
attitude in classroom, corridors, and else- 
where in the building. The report cites 
specific shortcomings or misdoing; it indi- 
what remedial measures were at- 
and it recounts the pupil’s 


cates 
tempted, 
reaction. 

When called for an office conference, the 
pupil is given an opportunity to read the 
report and to indicate whether he thinks 
that it represents the situation correctly. 
If he desires, he may state wherein he 
thinks it inaccurate. Usually he considers 
the incident has been reported accurately. 

He is asked to state in his own words 
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Form |1—Report of failure in subjects. 


what was expected of him, and to tell why 
he was not complying. The question is 
raised regarding his desire to do what he 
knew was expected of him, and of his de- 
termination to do what he knows ought to 
be done. He is led to see the significance of 
these factors in any endeavor, whether in 
school or out. He is given a chance to plan 
the solution of his difficulty. The counselor 
aids by giving suggestions; but the burden 
of the planning is placed on the pupil. 
Thus, emphasis is in the direction of good 
activity in the future; rather than punish- 
ment for past omissions or misdeeds. At the 
bottom of the form the counselor writes the 
specific decisions made during the confer- 
ence. The report is given to the teacher 
who signs and returns it for filing in the 
pupil’s cumulative-record folder in the 
office. 

At the close of the conference the pupil 
is supplied with Form II, dated a week in 
advance, to take to his teacher. 

On the designated day the teacher re- 
turns the follow-up report to the child to 
bring to the office for a second conference. 
This enables the maladjusted pupil to 
begin to realize a positive goal — the im- 
provement of his situation within one week. 
Congratulations are usually in order when 
the follow-up report is brought in. Should 
the report be unsatisfactory, we discuss 
specific shortcomings listed thereon and ar- 
range for daily reports as indicated in 
Form III, which requires a daily check by 
each teacher with whom the pupil is in 
difficulty. 

The pupil continues to bring in the daily 
reports until improvement indicates that it 
is no longer necessary. In the event this 
does not result in desired interests, atti- 
tudes, and aptitudes, the parents are re- 
quested to come for a conference. Almost 
without exception they are favorably im- 
pressed by the careful consideration their 
child has received. They appreciate that 
the school had canvassed the situation 
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carefully and thoroughly before bringing 
it to their attention. 


Case Histories of 
Problem Pupils 


Some 


Several case histories are given here to 
show the specific results of these proce- 
dures. 

Case History of Pupil X. The Otis Test 
showed that Pupil X has an I.Q. of 120. He did 
well in all phases of the Sangren-Woody Test 
except in rate of reading. The teacher of French 
reported that Pupil X was tardy in getting to his 
work after entering the room, that he was dis 
tracted frequently, and that he argued vigorously 
against situations which were readily understood 
by other members of the class. Some days he 
would prepare his assignment in full. Other days 
he would do only a portion of the work, and that 
very carelessly. The teacher reported that dur 
ing a conference X would admit his short 
comings and fa‘thfully promise to improve. But 
on succeeding days he became steadily worse 

During the office conference he readily admitted 
his playful and perverse attitudes, and lack of 
purposeful achievement. He decided that it was 
time to get to work and to cooperate with the 
teacher and with his fellow students. He was 
given a follow-up form on which his teacher 
would record expected progress during the next 
five days 

When he brought in the 


report the following 


week, he showed small concern about his con 
tinued mischievousness. Inquiry among. other 
teachers indicated that he was doing a little 
better in their courses. In history he was “a 


smarty who dd underhanded things on the sly.” 
He usually worked and recited well, but he 
required too much watching. In biology he 
worked sporadically, achieving far below his 
ability. Only in geometry was he satisfactory 
He accepted the correctness of the 
reports and again promised improvement. Daily 
reports from all teachers showed continued in 
adequate preparation and disturbing attitudes 


several 


His father, a salesman who was at home 
only over week ends, responded to my request 
for a conference. He understood the situation 


at once and volunteered additional information 
regarding his son’s recent poor attitude at home 
Plans had been made for him to go to a small 
selective college. The father pointed out to his 
son that the school had done everything possible, 
but that he had not responded very well. He 
continued by saying that henceforth only satis 
factory reports would be tolerated 

A week later the office was pleased to report 
to the home that X had made splendid advance 
ment in all situations. An even better report was 
sent at the conclusion of another week. Through 
out the remainder of the term—and thus far 
this year—he has done remarkably well with 
out any prompting by the school 


Case History of Pupil N Pupil N made 
marks well above the average of her class 
throughout the elementary and junior high 


schools. In her sophomore year her scholarship 
dropped a bit, and she was referred to the girls 
counselor twice for misdemeanor. In the junior 
year her marks were slightly above the average 
of the class, and she was referred to the office 
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Form III — Daily report which the pupil 


is required to hand each of his teachers 
during the day and return to the office at 
the close of his school day. 

five times during the first semester. Exhibiting a 
frivolous attitude, she resented corrective proce- 
dures on the ground that it should be 
the school’s business what she did so 
she passed in her courses of study 

Near the close of the semester she was in- 
formed that if she did not change her attitude, 
and improve in her subject preparation, it would 
be necessary to call the matter to her parents’ 
attention. Whereupon she acknowledged that she 
had been acting very foolishly at school, and 
indicated that her parents were disappointed in 
her conduct at home 

She requested a 
counselor that her performance would be satis- 
factory. Shortly thereafter she was the leading 
student in every subject. At the beginning of the 
second semester she enrolled in two clubs where 
she made outstanding contributions. Many oi her 
friends followed her example by changing their 
frivolous attitude to one of courtesy and serious 
purpose 

In her senior year she was elected president 
of the girls’ league, an organization of all the 
girls in school. She exhibited outstanding leader- 
ship in this and other activities. Her scholarship 
rated near the top of the class for her final year 
Following graduation she obtained a secretarial 
position in which she is’ making _ steady 
advancement 

Case History of Pupil Y Unfortunately not 
every case turns out as satisfactorily as the ones 
just recounted. Pupil Y, with an I1.Q. of 90, 
lived in a nonhigh-school district. Having failed 
in the ninth grade of our junior high school, he 
went to a vocational high school the following 
year, repeating the work of the ninth grade. He 
began his tenth year there, continuing until Octo- 
ber when he was challenged for truancy. In- 
stead of clearing up the situation, he presented 
himself for admission to our senior high school, 
stating that he could no longer obtain trans- 
portation to the other school. Within a week two 
teachers reported that he was too talkative, and 
that he made virtually no preparation. More- 
over, he poked fun at corrective procedures 
When called for a conference, he said that he 
did talk once in a while, but he insisted that 
he was making adequate preparation. He agreed 


none of 
long as 


final chance, assuring the 


to stop talking unnecessarily. On the following 
day a third teacher reported that Y was 4 
constant nuisance —that he ignored all requests 


Subsequent daily 
an annoy- 


to cooperate with the pupils 
reports indicated that he was less of 
ance; but that his preparation was still im- 
adequate. When called for a second conterence 
he became argumentative, insisting that he was 
doing as well as the rest of the class 4 

Two letters to his father outlining the difh- 
culty in considerable deta!l brought no response, 
nor did they result in the boy’s improvement In 
ittitude or industry. Early in the second semester 
Y was suspended after he had failed in all sub- 
jects. His father came to request reinstatement 


(Concluded on page 91 
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To a considerable extent science subjects 
offered in small high schools are under the 
direction of a single teacher and are fre- 
quently taught in the same or adjoining 
classrooms. Aside from any consideration 
of the demonstration-individual laboratory 
controversy, economy demands that much 
of the experimental work done in connec- 
tion with these science classes must be by 
way of the class demonstration. Experi- 
enced science teachers are well aware of 
the fact that certain items of demonstra- 
tion apparatus may profitably be used in 
connection with two, three, or in some 
cases all four of the major sciences- 
physics, chemistry, biology, and general 
science. Economy and sound administrative 
practice again forbids that duplicate dem- 
onstration apparatus be stocked for use 
in each of the respective science subjects. 
It follows that it is necessary and desirable 
to maintain a basic stock of such items as 
are most frequently used in connection 
with the demonstrations accompanying two 
or more of the science subjects offered. In 
addition to this basic material there are, of 
course, certain specialized items which are 
necessary for each of the four major 
sciences. However, it seems reasonable that 
the purchase of such specialized equipment 
should follow the stocking of those more 
basic items which find widespread use in 
the development of the entire science pro- 
gram. It is the purpose of this study to 
compile and present a list of such basic 
apparatus. 

The report of the work of Holy and Sut- 
ton,” in which overlapping items are in- 
dicated in both the individual and general 
lists for each of the major high-school 
sciences, served as a starting point for the 
solution of the problem. While the appli- 
cability of the findings of this entire study 
to the immediate needs of the small schools 
ol a state like Nebraska is questioned, it 
Was apparent that the overlapping items 
indicated in the study might serve as the 
nucleus of a check list to be submitted to 
Nebraska science teachers employed in 
small schools for evaluation in the light of 
their own needs. 

_ As a first step, therefore, all individual 
items of apparatus occurring in two or 
more of the specialized recommendations 
published in the Holy and Sutton study 


were listed. This included overlapping 
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pkg. 
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sets 
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Harold E. Wise’ 


List of Items of Apparatus in Order of 
Demonstrations in “Science,” 
Cumulative Total P 


Items of Apparatus 


2 


Meter sticks, maple, Eng. and Met 
Magnets, bar, 6 x 19 x 150 mm 
SPOR Bes, Wie UNE COD. oo iicescccecetees 
Supports, ring stand, 3 ring, 5 x 8 in. base... 
CGE, DUONIN, TOR. OPER ccc ccesisesessaves 
Wire gauzes, asbestos, center 20 mesh, 5 
Stoppers, rubber, 1 hole, No. 3.............. 


Thermometers, double scale, 100° C. and 

220 ER es AEE ere ep eae 
Lenses, double convex, 10 cm. focus, 3.75 
Ck Me... were cddd ine ce baceuakess ss 


Tubing, glass, 5 to 8 mm. assorted. . 
Stoppers, rubber, 1 hole, No. 1 

Stoppers, rubber, 2 hole, No. 3 

Stoppers, rubber, 2 hole, No. 4........... 
Balance weights, slotted, on holder 10-500 g 
Stoppers, rubber, 2 hole, No. 6........... 
Graduates, cylindrical, 250 cc.... 
Graduates, cylindrical, 100 cc 


Microscopes, compound, two oculars, two 

GR NS 6 viidcddassaneisidenes 
Dishes, evaporating, porcelain, No. OOA 
75 mm 


Test-tube holders (wire clamp) 


Compasses, magnetic, 25 mm 


Weights, with hooks, 10-1000 g., in wood 
block oa 

Bottles, wide mouth, 4 oz 

Dry cells 


Wire, copper annunciator, No. 20 
Rubber tub’ng, '4 in 

Funnels, glass, 75 mm 

Magnets, horseshoe, 4 in 

Bunsen Burners* 

Bells, electric, 2% in 
Test-tube racks, 6 tube 
Test tubes, soft, 6 x 34 in 
Thistle tubes, 30 cm. stem 
Forceps, laboratory, 5 in 
Pulleys, double, bakelite 
Friction rod, vulcanite 
Thermometers, minus 5° to 
Cork borers, a , 
Prims, equilateral, 75 mm. with 28-mm 
Wire, copper, bare, No. 20.. 

Friction rod, glass 

Test-tube brushes 

Clamps, Burette 
Ring-stand clamps, right angle 
Mirrors, plane, 4 x 15 mm 

Pulleys, single, bakelite 

Pump, lift, glass model. . 

Beakers, “Pyrex,” 100 cc 

Microscope slides, blanks, 3 x 1 in 
Tuning forks, C’, 256 vps 
Test tubes, soft, 8 x 1 in 
Test tubes, soft, 4 x ™% in 
Beakers, “Py rex,” 150 cx 
Balances, spring, 8 oz., 250 g 
Medicine droppers 


gong 


200° C 
set of 6. 


faces 


Lenses, 20 cm. focus 
Flasks, “Pyrex,” 250 c¢ 
Magnifiers, tripod 


Tuning forks, 512 vps 
Microscope sl de-cover glasses 
Trip scale, agate bearing 

Silk pad 

Candles, paraffin 

Contact key 

Wood Blocks, waterproofed 


Barometer, Aneroid 


Showing Quantity, 


Decreasing Necessity for Performing 
Average Total Price, and 
rice 
Percentage of Teach- 
ers Checking the Cumu- 
Item as Average lative 
Neces- Desir- Unnec- Total Total 
sary able essary Price Price 
3 4 5 6 7 
93 5 2 $ 1.09 $ 1.09 
90 6 3 1.96 3.05 
&9 8 3 27 322 
89 11 0 6.00 9.32 
88 11 1 1.03 10.35 
87 12 1 65 11.00 
84 14 2 .26 11.26 
84 13 2 6.62 7.88 
83 16 1 .67 18.55 
83 16 1 2.55 21.10 
83 16 1 .20 21.30 
83 16 1 .26 21.56 
8&3 15 2 3 21.89 
83 14 3 5.57 27.46 
83 14 3 49 27.95 
82 17 1 1.49 29.36 
82 13 5 2.98 32.34 
81 18 1 144.00 176.34 
81 17 2 1.20 177.54 
81 17 1 41 177.95 
81 15 4 69 178.64 
81 15 4 8.93 187.57 
81 14 4 42 187.99 
80 14 4 2.69 190.68 
80 15 . 66 191.34 
80 14 5 2.35 193.69 
80 14 5 1.08 194.77 
80 14 5 65 195.42 
80 13 7 1.76 197.18 
79 20 1 79 197.97 
79 19 2 1.47 199.44 
79 19 2 77 200.21 
79 18 2 74 200.95 
79 17 4 32 201.27 
79 17 3 2.12 203.39 
78 17 5 25 203.64 
78 15 7 1.87 205.51 
77 20 4 70 206.21 
77 20 2 1.64 207.85 
77 18 4 23 208 .O8 
76 23 1 43 208.41 
76 23 l 40 208.81 
76 21 2 1.76 210.57 
76 21 2 1.32 211.89 
76 20 4 19 212.08 
75 22 3 1.52 213.60 
75 20 5 1.38 214.98 
75 17 x 2.00 216.98 
74 22 4 43 217.41 
74 22 4 2.50 219.91 
74 21 5 55 220.46 
74 19 7 15 220.61 
74 19 6 2.12 222.73 
74 17 Q 4.63 227.36 
74 16 10 10 227.46 
73 25 d 58 228.04 
7 5 52 230.56 
7 22 S >Re 233.39 
7 22 S 2 S( 235 RO 
7 5 49 36.38 
73 oO 7 17.53 53.91 
72 3 ) 40 254.31 
71 21 8 24 254.55 
71 21 7 on 55 45 
71 19 1( 78 256.23 
7 rs 5 S 261 23 


Laboratory Apparatus Basic to Science 


Teaching in Small High Schools 
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Cumu- 
Average lative 
(Table I Concluded) Neces- Desir- Unnec- Total T otal 
Items Items of Apparatus sary able essary Price Price 
l 3 4 5 6 7 
12 Glass plates, plane, 4 x 4 in...............- 70 24 6 39 261.62 
1 roll OO Ree eae 70 22 8 19 261.81 
4 Alcohol lamps, 4 0z.*.......... eee a 70 19 11 1.60 263.41 
4 Balances, spring, double scale, 2000 g........ 69 21 10 2.20 265.61 
1 a ace hid ese betes es 69 20 5 38 265.99 
1 Air pump, plate with stopcock.............. 69 20 11 6.40 272.39 
8 Pinchocks, screw compression............... 68 27 4 1.47 273.86 
12 Beakers, “Pyrex,” with lip, 400 cc........... 68 26 6 3.12 276.98 
1 Galvonometer, D’Arsonval, jewel bearings... 67 25 8 8.75 285.73 
3 Pneumatic troughs, enameled steel........ . 66 28 6 2.27 289.00 
2 Mortars, porcelain, with pestles, 100 mm.... 66 27 7 1.15 290.15 
12 ee” OOP Ol. pececcsccne ieee 66 21 11 3.12 293.27 
4 Files, triangular, 5 in.......... " tains Sa 21 2 45 293.72 
| Air pump, vacuum and pressure combination 66 30 5 4.00 297.72 
1 ye Se ere 65 30 5 1.38 299.10 
12 Beakers, “Pyrex,” 250 cc - ee 65 28 7 2.36 301.46 
1 Electrolysis apparatus, battery jar type 65 27 8 1.85 303.31 
A Funnels, glass, 100 mm.......... Ter 65 27 10 1.41 304.72 
2 Calorimeter, double wall, fiber ring. . 65 24 11 3.87 308.59 
1 Flannel Pad 5 MN ais 0 a's 64 29 7 23 308.82 
12 Flasks, Erlenmeyer, “Pyrex,” 125 cc 64 27 Q 2.00 310.82 
2 Beakers, “Pyrex,” 600 cc 64 21 15 59 311.41 
6 Watch glasses, 3 in...... be ac kee se ees 63 27 10 ae 311.68 
4 Wing tops for Bunsen Burners* 63 24 13 33 312.01 
24 Rulers, Engl. and Met., 12 in 63 2 12 83 312.84 
12 Bottles, wire mouth, glass stoppers, 8 oz . 63 23 13 4.83 317.67 
1 Hydrometer, for heavy liquids. . 62 27 11 48 318.15 
3 "SS eS 8 Seer ee 61 29 10 1.75 319.90 
1 Hydrometer, for light liquids 61 27 12 $8 320.38 
2 Telegraph keys.......... 60 34 6 4.13 324.51 
6 es katbetAa Waa y Kaas cen ee dd KS 60 30 10 88 325.39 
1 Barometer, tube, 80 cm. long 59 30 11 65 326.04 
2 Flasks, “Pyrex,” 1000 c Pree 59 24 17 77 326.81 
3 sq. ft. Rubber dam... are 58 36 5 55 327.36 
30 ft Rubber tubing, 3/16 in 58 29 13 2.00 329.36 
2 Telegraph sounders, 4 ohms.............. 57 35 8 4.67 334.03 
l Bell jar, fitted for stopcock 57 26 16 0.00 343.03 
4 sq. ft. Copper sheet, No. 30 56 31 13 1.67 344.70 
5 ft Tubing, rubber, 1'4 in 56 27 16 $5 345.15 
3 Dissecting tool sets... 55 25 20 3.15 348.30 
1 Telephone receiver 54 37 Q 1.85 350.15 
1 St. Louis motor...... hoe 53 38 Q 3.15 353.30 
| Condenser, Leibig, 12-in. jacket 5 28 19 80 354.10 
4 Battery jars, clear glass, 4 x 5 in 5 36 12 1.73 355.83 
1 Osmosis apparatus, simple form............ 51 37 12 39 356.22 
+ prs Petri dishes, 75 mm : P 51 37 12 1.33 357.55 
4 Battery jars, clear glass, 6 x 8 in 51 31 18 2.80 360.35 
1 Funnel, glass, 150 mm » 81 31 17 59 360.94 
1 Electromagnetic attachment for St. Louis 
motor , Te 48 32 20 95 361.89 
2 Hydrometers, universal. . 18 32 20 2.73 364.62 
l Forceps, bone, 190 mm +7 17 36 52 369.14 
1 Bell jar, glass stoppered, 1 gal +6 33 21 3.70 372.84 
2 Calorimeters, 3 x 5 in 40 34 5 03 373.77 
4 Water baths, copper, 5 in 39 37 24 6.20 370.07 
| Bell jar, 2 gal.. er 38 27 35 4.82 384.79 
4 Platinum loops, glass handles 37 41 21 1.51 386.30 
1 Model steam engine ; } $5 20 6.20 392.50 
1 Aquarium, aluminum frame, 4 gal 28 54 18 4.33 306.83 


"Teachers 


availability of gas in the laboratory 


making use « 


items, from both the individual and general 
lists for biology, chemistry, physics, and 
general science. The resulting list, of 
course, contained many duplications which 
were eliminated before proceeding further. 
The list was then rechecked against min- 
imum apparatus lists for each of the spe- 
cialized sciences available from the state 
departments of education of several mid- 
western states and items which, in the 
opinion of the writer, had possibilities of 
duplicate use in any two of the four major 
sciences were added. Next numbers indicat- 
ing a quantity of each item which ap- 
parently would adequately meet conditions 
in the small schools of the state were as- 
signed to each individual item and a check 
list was prepared. 


f this list should choose between 


Bunsen Burners and alcohol lamps depending upon the 


This check list was submitted, through 
the superintendent, to the science teacher 
in each accredited high school in the state 
having an average daily attendance of from 
75 to 300 pupils (212 schools). Of the 212 
questionnaires submitted, usable replies 
were received from 96 science teachers 
(45.28 per cent). This relatively small 
percentage of replies may partially be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the inquiry 
did not reach the superintendents until the 
first week in May, 1937, only two weeks 
before many of the smaller schools closed. 

With the 96 evaluations in hand, the 
percentage of the science teachers replying 
who considered each item to be ‘“nec- 
essary, “desirable,” or “unnecessary” for 
performing demonstrations in at least two 
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sciences was calculated and the entire list 
rearranged in the order of decreasing ‘“‘ne- 
cessity,” dropping those items considered 
“necessary’’ by less than 25 per cent of the 
evaluating group. The quantity of each 
item considered to be correct was com- 
puted by averaging, in each case, the quan- 
tities indicated in the 96 replies. If the 
teacher checking the list had not altered 
the suggested quantity, the tentative figure 
included in the check list was considered 
as the recommended quantity, while in 
cases wherein this tentative figure had been 
changed, the quantity recommended by the 
teacher was used in computing the average, 
Column 1 in Table I. 

After the items were ranked in the order 
of decreasing ‘‘necessity’’ and the average 
quantity of each item computed, the list 
was submitted to three apparatus com- 
panies with the request that they submit 
current total prices for the quantity of each 
item listed. The average of the total prices 
submitted by these companies for each 
item of apparatus together with the cum- 
ulative total price was then listed opposite 
each item, Columns 6 and 7 in Table I. 

If consensus of opinion of those most 
intimately associated with the teaching of 
science is a valid criterion upon which to 
base judgment, the list presented in Table 
[ should be of value to superintendents, 
principals, and science teachers in small 
schools. It is possible that those interested 
in building up the demonstration equip- 
ment available for science teaching would 
do well to provide such basic apparatus 
usable in connection with several science 
subjects before more highly specialized 
items are considered. This point of view 
becomes increasingly more important when 
consideration is given to the present tend- 
ency toward further integration of the 
high-school sciences. 

In order to further clarify and emphasize 
the point of view of the report, the writer 
wishes again to point out that the list 
herein presented is in no case intended to 
be considered as representing those items 
of apparatus thought to be necessary for 
the teaching of all science subjects in the 
small high school. On the other hand it re- 
presents a “basic” list of items reported to 
be the most necessary and most frequently 
used demonstration apparatus, which 
should in every case be supplemented by 
more specialized items if effective instruc- 
tion is to be given in each of the special- 
ized branches of science now represented 
in the small high school. 


TEACHER PERSONALITY 

The teacher’s personality is important first be- 
cause of its influence upon the pupils. While he 
instructs them they are learning the mathematics 
or history or bookkeeping that he is teaching; 
but at the same time they are catching his per- 
sonality. And since their success in life is deter- 
mined to a greater extent by what they are than 
by what they know, the teacher’s personality 
more important to his pupils than the knowl- 
edge of subject matter and mastery of the art of 
instruction Arthur G. Skeeles, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The modest purpose of this survey is to 
remind ourselves, both architects and lay- 
men, of what has been going on in the 
elementary-school world, and to point out 
some of the interesting problems which 
progress brings in this field of planning 
and design. And further, there is the old- 
fashioned but still valid notion, with which 
| think we can all agree, that insight into 
school problems helps to qualify us archi- 
tects for this highly important kind of 
work 

If, in this informal talk, I am caught 
borrowing words from the schoolman’s 
language, please bear in mind that I am 
only feeling my way toward the insight, or 
understanding, and am not presuming upon 
the educator’s role. I have a deep and 
sincere respect for the modern schoolman, 
ind for the complex problems — adminis- 
trative, pedagogical, and financial —- which 
he must meet. And as for school buildings, 
it is he after all who must plan them first 
in ideas, and supply all the indispensable 
technical groundwork, before the architect 
can begin his materially creative work. On 
the other hand, it seems clearly the archi- 
tect’s job to meet the educator at least 
halfway, and to understand his angles of 
approach in order to visualze and realize 
his ideals 

| must pause to clarify the use of a few 
words, Let us call the lower three grades 
primary” and the higher three grades 
elementary,’ while calling the six grades 
in their entirety the “elementary school. 
lhe “kindergarten-primary” grouping will 
not concern us just now. 

We seem to be witnessing, in the ele 
mentary-school field, a shifting of emphasis 
which in its way is almost dramatic. Let 
us look at it first in terms of building cost. 
\t the apex of the public -school system the 
senior high school” has long since become 
the wonder of the American school world 
\nd we have paid for it handsomely from 
our tax resources. Just lower, the “inter 
mediate” grades of yesterday have become 
the “junior high school” of today, with 
much of the parent school’s lavish plant 
ind equipment. At the bottom of the scale 
the kindergarten, while modest in enroll 
ment, has claimed from the beginning a 
much more expansive — and expensive 
layout than has been accorded to the ad- 
jacent primary grades. In roughly compar- 
itive figures, the senior-high-school build 
ing has cost us around $600 per pupil; the 
junior high school, $500; the kindergarten, 
>5350; while all this time we have been 
spending only about $250 per pupil for 
buildings for the primary and elementary 
grades. If this indicates, as it may, a lop 
sided educational development, it would 
seem a happy issue that the housing of 
these six Cinderella grades should now re 
Palo Alto, Ca 


Scouting Californias Activity Classrooms 


Charles K. Sumner' 





1 primary classroom in the Walter Hays School, Palo Alto, California. The distribution 


of light in this room is practically perfect. Even in the warmest weather there is ample 


movement of air to keep the room comfortable for serious work. 


ceive more generous attention. And the 

activity’ classroom definitely a 
stride in this direction. 

On the pedagogic side of this develop- 
ment I can only hazard the impressions of 
an interested parent and amateur. The 
point of departure here seems to be the 
“traditional” or old-fashioned school with 
its usually “formal, academic, and unin- 
spiring course of studies to borrow a 
severely critical phrase —- while the newer 
objective, reaching forward, is nothing less 
than a complete, well-balanced curricular 
implement of the currently accepted edu- 
cational philosophy. The corrective leaven, 
of course, appeared ages ago, and with us 
seems to have been working at least from 
the remote days of Susan Blow and the 
first public kindergarten, for the kindly 
Froebelian influence then promoted could 
not long be withheld from the next-door 
primary grades. Being no historian, | make 
no excuse for skipping decades of slow de 
velopment from that time to John Dewey 
and his creative philosophy, marking a new 
and scientific interpretation of the historic 
reformers and ushering in the widespread 

progressive’ movement which is with us 
today. Some of the fruits of this movement 
are to be found in the curriculums of many 
of our public elementary schools. Em 
phasizing self-activity as contrasted with 
passive receptivity, they are known collec 
tively as the “activity program.” I am in- 
formed by the California State Department 


seems 


77 
53 


of Education that this program is being 
carried on, in one form or another, in about 
75 per cent of the elementary schools of 
California. Allowing for inevitable handi- 
caps and consequent halfway performances, 
this is still quite an impressive showing 

at any rate it cannot be ignored. Some even 
say that the degree of departure from the 
old formal curriculum is the real measure 
of our collective enlightenment. This seems 
too severe an indictment, yet it is nonethe- 
less “up to” us to study the motives and 
ideals of this interesting movement. 

What is the essence of this “activity 
program’? We architects should grasp 
what the words signify, if we are to provide 
real “activity” schoolhousing. For this 
purpose there is nothing better than the old 
combination of precept and example. Let 
us study first, then, California theory and 
practice, then visit a variety of activity 
classrooms in action. As anyone may see, 
the most striking change from older meth- 
ods is to give the children initiative and 
freedom of movement and to provide them 
with really creative and self-educative 
work. As Dewey pointed out, the child who 
passively listens and reads about things 
will not develop so fully or harmoniously 
as one who actually grapples with them in 
some creative phase. In the process, the 
widened acquaintance with materials has 
itself a definite educational value. ‘Learn 
better by living and doing” seems to be the 
idea in a nutshell. A few of our California 
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educaiors, I believe, have favored depart- 
mentized instruction in the elementary 
grades. This may be advantageous in some 
cases, for the more advanced pupils, but 
the activity program, as I see it, creates its 
own internal functional departments, to 
whatever extent the immediate purpose or 
project may require. The variety of these 
pursuits is practically -boundless; they are 
organized usually about broad study units 
such as food, shelter, clothing, transporta- 
tion, the local environments. The children’s 
interest is practically  self-maintained. 
Their projects spread, ramify, and inter- 
lock as in real life, and emerge in unpre- 
dictable and instructive combinations. And 
at every step opportunity offers for effec- 
tive integration with the fundamental and 
jealously guarded “three R’s.” This is a 
long, long way from an adequate view of 
the method and philosophy involved, but 
it may help the layman to realize what sig- 
nificant changes have been taking place. 

To resume: Do not overlook the char- 
acteristics of the successive age levels of 
the children, for they cover a long span of 
growth and development — the longest, in 
fact, in the whole school system, The first 
grade borders upon babyhood, the sixth 
approaches adolescence. Be ready to follow 
the educator’s distinctions, for there are 
important differences in the balance of 
work, play, rest and nutrition, supervision 
and programs, and only the real educator 
is qualified to recognize them in practical 
application. Planning for children is no 
child’s play. All in all, and granted the 
educator’s full cooperation, where is there 
a finer challenge for architectural creation? 

Well, let us presume to accept this chal- 
lenge and try to visualize what an activity 
environment should be. To begin with, of 
course, it should offer all those sound struc- 
tural, hygienic, and aesthetic qualities and 
appropriate atmosphere which schools of 
all classes should possess, especially of 
these lower grades. Its ‘‘standards’’ should 
be genuine, their logic alive with meaning, 
every yardstick true. Of these, the funda- 
mental values are hygienic; let us dispose 
of them briefly first. 

a) Heating and Ventilation. This is 
too large a subject to cover here and now. 
In a sense, it is more or less a local prob- 
lem. Our large metropolitan schools have 
elaborate mechanical systems which theo- 
retically answer every need. For our more 
modest provincial buildings we seem to 
rely mostly upon natural window ventila- 
tion in combination with various sources of 
heat, direct and indirect, and including 
electricity. The hygienic ideal is not ap- 
proached by any of these systems. What 
we would like for childhood activity is arti- 
ficial sunshine from warmed ceilings, 
floors and walls, plus fresh, invigorating 
air at the child’s heat-radiating and breath- 
ing plane — in other words, not merely air 
conditioning, so called, but an indoor 
climate of an outdoor June morning. This 
is not beyond the practicable reach of 
science. In fact, it has been approached 
long since in England under the name of 
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Cross sections of typical classroom arrange 


‘“hot-panel” or “radiant” heating. So far as 
I know, its only use for school buildings 
has been in that progressive land. It is 
especially adapted to mild climates. 

b) Lighting and Vision. Lighting stand- 
ards, so called, have never achieved ideal 
natural lighting in classrooms. Often poor 
orientation is to blame, for overlighting and 
glare near the windows, being shaded 
down, almost invariably produces under- 
lighted ‘“‘gloom areas” along the corridor 
wall. Windows may be of standard height, 
yet the most valuable upper zone may be 
robbed of sky exposure by deep reveals or 
projecting cornices. A more effective way 
is to avoid poor orientation in the first 
place, then to reinforce the conventional 
one-side lighting with a group of diffusing 
transoms set high up in the corridor wall. 
The inner part of the room will thus re- 
ceive ample total illumination, while at the 
same time the predominant left-side direc- 
tion will be maintained. Venetian blinds 
over these transoms, by the way, will pro- 
mote diffusion of air as well as of light. 

This modified or secondary bilateral 
lighting, of course, is practicable only in 
one-story schools. However, since most of 
California elementary schools are of this 
type, there is no lack of opportunity to 
apply it. The Walter Hays School at Palo 
Alto, built in 1922, is an early — and still 
quite unusual — example. The school at 
Fowler is a logical, thoroughgoing, and re- 
cent one. Sections of the classrooms of 
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ments for moderate and extreme sunlight. 


these schools are shown for comparison. 
Where natural bilateral lighting is not 
practicable, recourse may be had to zoned 
artificial lighting and photoelectric control. 

A word should be ventured as to the 
prevalent use of venetian blinds. These are 
an excellent corrective of glare and beam 
leakage, but, like most things, can 
be carried too far. With ordinarily fair 
orientation, and the usual awning-type 
windows, it should not be necessary to have 
these blinds descend over the entire lower 
sashes, but a clear view zone (even if nar- 
row) could doubtless be left near the chil- 
dren’s eye level. Experiments along this 
line are in order. Shutting off the view 
limits the recreation of the eye muscles and 
gives a “closed-in” effect which to many 
is depressing. I have heard it remarked 
that shaded windows compel concentra- 
tion; but a school program which needs 
this kind of aid is itself in need of ped- 
agogic repair. 

The most useful place for venetian 
blinds is over the upper sashes and tran- 
soms, where they are near the ceiling and 
hence admirably placed to promote diffu- 
sion. As to the doors, let them all be 
glazed down to the floor, to diversify the 
view and lengthen the range of vision. 

c) Contagion. Here are a few further 
points as to which reasonable caution 
should be observed. Tables at which chil- 


good 


dren are seated on both sides should be 
wide enough to minimize possible conta- 
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gion. However, one need not be too exact- 
ing as to this point, for groups of all kinds 
are formed anyhow, and especially where 
movable and the 
flexible. While this same danger of 
tagion may be remote in a coatroom, there 
is a tendency to compress this space unduly 
and leave little or no ventilation between 
his makes neatness impossible 
careful moderation here. 


furniture is 


garments. 


too. Let there be 


Floor 


View, Fowles 
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It seems to be accepted that the coatroom, 
at least for the primary grades, should be 
open upon the classroom and under the 
teacher's direct control. 

d) Toilets. It is common to provide a 
small double toilet room for the kinder- 
garten, directly accessible and easily super- 
vised. Unfortunately, it is also not un- 
common to send first-grade children, just 
out of kindergarten, long distances to the 
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Plan, Fowler Elementary School, Fowler, California. — Franklin & Kump, Jr., 


Architects, Fresno, California. 


Elementary School, Fow!er, California. — Franklin & Kump, Jr., Architects, Fresno, California. 


general toilet rooms of the school. The 
kindergarten-primary combination meets 
the situation; but where this does not exist 
it would seem logical to treat the primary 
group as a unit, with its toilets convenient 
to separate entrance and playground. 

No doubt I have tried your patience 
with these preliminary hygienic details, im- 
portant as they may be, so I will continue 
directly with others which are more espe 
cially a part of the activity program. The 
purpose, of course, is to find out what new 
utilities and spaces will be wanted, beyond 
what are usual in the traditional school. 
We can count at least three kinds of crea 
tive work engaged in which bring unusual 
or more or less intensified demands: 

1. Benchwork, mostly carpentry. 

2. Art work, mostly graphic and plastic 

3. Group projects of large scale 

Each of these calls for its appropriate 
equipment. In discussing this and other 
requirements I shall borrow here and there 
from the California ‘‘Teacher’s Guide.’ 

e) Equipment. The working equipment 
required for these activities, while not 
great in quantity, is of considerable variety 

workbenches, tables, sawhorses; tools, 
tool truck, and racks; sink and electric 
plate; supply spaces for lumber and 
scraps; drawers for large tagboard, plain 
and colored papers, paints, brushes, paste, 
and a host of other items. There are several 
interesting lists extant, giving the experts 
estimates of the tools and equipment 
needed, and the monthly requirements of 
all kinds of materials. One has no less than 
46 items. These lists are impressive, some 
of them seem extravagant; but they form 
an invaluable preliminary guide to the 
kinds and amounts of space to be provided 
However, there is nothing so helpful for 
this purpose as the personal study of actual 
examples. As we shall see, all of this “a 
tive” equipment is naturally located at one 
end of the room, more often in an alcove 
or similar space 

In addition to this more dynamic ma 
terial, the well-fitted activity room usually 
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has a sedentary book corner with ample 
low shelving, perhaps a music center, per- 
haps also a cabinet or two for exhibits and 
natural-history specimens. The musi 
center usually means only a convenient 
place where a phonograph or piano can be 
wheeled in for special occasions. If a roll- 
ing projection screen is contemplated, 
proper wall space, of course, should be 
made available. 

No list of school equipment can omit 
blackboards and tackboards. While black- 
boards seem to have receded in pedagogic 
favor, the least that can be said about 
tackboards is that they provide indispens- 
able exhibit space, and that no teacher has 
ever acknowledged an adequate supply. 
Important as they are in the traditional 
school, they are all the more so in the ac- 
tivity classroom. They should receive more 
than casual attention. An interesting in- 
novation in this field will be noticed later. 

f) Space and Flexibility. The tradi- 
tional classroom is an overdone develop- 
ment in space economy, and is barely large 
enough for its geometric lines of desks. 
Once more the elementary school suffers 
by comparison: The aggregate space per 
child is little more than half of what is 
provided in the high school. Making all 
due allowances, there is considerable room 
for readjustment here. And space itself is 
not the only need. We have noticed how 
varied are the projects undertaken and 
how they merge and interlock with each 
other. Consequently, the demands for floor 
space are constantly changing, so that the 
utmost of flexibility should be attained. 
This means, for one thing, that structured 
subdivision in rooms should be avoided. 

Some suggest, in a broader sense, that 
the classrooms should themselves be made 
reducible in length, to facilitate future 
changes. Thus, two large activity rooms 
might be subdivided into three of the pres- 
ent standard size. The advisability of such 
a prearrangement would depend upon what 
sacrifices might be involved meanwhile, 
also upon the present worth of the hope it 
seems to embody for smaller classes. Still, 
it can be done. Nothing being more cer- 
tain than change, structural flexibility 
within reason— must be 
major objective. 


considered a 


One of the most space-consuming fea- 
tures of the activity program is the large- 
scale group project, usually taking the 
form of a dollhouse, model village, indus- 
trial plant, or other more or less ambitious 
creation. Sometimes the whole end of the 
classroom is appropriated. Sometimes part 
of the work overflows out into the corridors. 
Movable furniture, at any rate, definitely 
requires more floor area per pupil. 

g) Seating. One can easily see what 
happens when the seating comes in con- 
flict with these active space-consuming 
projects. Something has to give way. That 
is one good reason why the furniture 
should be movable — and why, to be eas- 
ily movable, it must be in small units such 
as separate tables and chairs. This is espe- 
cially important where outside terraces are 
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available. Oftentimes the chairs only are 
in use. The small tables and chairs not 
only permit the most flexible combinations, 
according to need, but their informality 
lends a certain homeliness to the scene. 

h) Childhood Scale. This is a univer- 
sally desirable quality in school design, but 
it has a special importance in the activity 
classroom, where so many operations are 
related to the height and reach of the child. 
It is interesting to observe that this ‘‘scale” 
changes very gradually during the three 
primary years —on the average, by only 
one inch per year of the children’s height 

while during the three following elemen- 
tary years this rate of growth is nearly 
doubled. Let us remember, then, that this 
classroom and everything in it is for chil- 
dren, not adults. “Sit on the floor, look 
around and be governed accordingly,” is 


the admonition to us adults. Furniture, 
blackboards, tackboards, all should con- 
form to the child’s working level and 


angle of vision. Keep windows low enough 
for them to see out of — this humane pre- 
cept is very often disregarded. Shelving, 
coat hooks, sink, pictures, and everything 
else should follow the same rule. This scale 
has much to do with tackboards and black- 
boards. If a child’s reach is only 10 per 
cent greater than his height, as appears 
from approximate measurements, then the 
current practice fixes the top of the black- 
board much too high and thus unneces 
sarily reduces the tackboard above it. This 
is on the assumption that the teacher's 
blackboard, if any, has been placed else- 
where. A general checkup of these stand- 
ards should be made as a preliminary to 
authentic classroom design. 

The application of this “scale” to work 
ing and supply equipment is also clear 
Since the child’s full and free access seems 
inherent to the program, and his reach is 
only about four feet from the floor, it fol- 
lows that this lower zone must contain all 
the varied equipment that his activities 
require — every tool, utensil, and piece of 
material that he needs in his work. Logic- 
ally, on the other hand, nothing whatever 
need be provided above this four-foot level, 
except for general storage, decorative pur- 
poses, and the convenience of the teacher. 

i) Aesthetic Quality. Along with the 
juvenile scale appropriate to childhood we 
naturally look nowadays for appropriate 
feeling in design. Gone is the drab atmos 
phere of our own school memories: Au- 
thorities on child development are eloquent 
now in their appeals for beauty in the 
classroom. Like childhood scale, this has 
widespread application, but in the activity 
classroom the possibilities of beauty are 
greatly increased by the greater endow 
ment of significant features. How to 


achieve it lies both in the realm of gen- 
eral design and the field of color. Some 
would start by asking for “homelike 


charm.” This is not easy to attain, for the 
preponderant space is above the juvenile 
level and necessarily beyond the domestic 
scale. On the other hand, it must be con- 


fessed that architects have been slow to 
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surmount the old-fashioned conventions 
which have kept the classroom the rather 
sober, nondescript place it is. Hospital 
sanitation is uncalled for in the classroom, 
yet the modern trend toward plane sur- 
faces and simple composition is helpful 
both in sanitation and in design. There are 
many modern materials and devices which 
may be wisely utilized for their own merits 
as well as to add interest and variety. 
Linoleum, plywood, acoustical materials 
are handy examples, with delightful pos- 
sibilities of surface design, texture, and 
color. And new ways appear in which the 
bare, commercial atmosphere of the class- 
room can be agreeably domesticated 
The realm of color in classroom decora- 
tion is still more inviting. We are only be- 
ginning to realize the emotional potentiali- 
ties of color and to enlist it in the creation 
of classroom atmosphere. A judicious mix- 
ture in the paint pot will avoid dullness 
and evoke happiness and cheer. And what 
a tempting palette we have in the bright 
colors, not only of pigments but also of all 
kinds of manufactured materials and de- 
vices! However, there is some danger in 
high extremes of color as well as of dullness 
in the low, for they may easily become 
monotonous unless used with discretion. 
Children delight in strong colors, but such 
colors are better confined to small areas 
and to their own more or less temporary 
productions. The after all, 
should remain a pleasant background for 
the children and their work 
Further possibilities lie in the variations 
of color whole. Having ar- 
rived at an effective combination for wood- 
work, walls, and other surfaces, it is by no 
means necessary to repeat it monotonously 
in classroom after classroom. The higher 
the color key the more monotonous the 
repetition will be. Variation, on the other 
hand, will give to each room its distinctive 
atmosphere, making it more definitely the 
home, as it were, of the children of that 
grade. Window exposure, age level, and 
possibly other conditions would doubtless 
influence the choice of appropriate color 
schemes. Thus a procession of color har- 
monies through the grades. And why not? 
It was achieved modestly in the Walter 
Hays School in Palo Alto in 1922. For the 
first time in California since then, so far 
as I know, it was repeated in Sacramento 
last year, in 1938. And Sacramento, by the 
way, claims to be the pioneer! — the idea, 
however, has doubtless appeared elsewhere. 
\s we have been talking over these de- 
sirable features and qualities of the activity 
classroom, it has doubtless become more 
and more clearly visualized, its vivacious 
method more reasonable and natural to the 
questioning mind. At that was my 
experience. Although tolerant, however, | 
still had serious misgivings, as I find others 
have. For how could carpentry, only short 
of an anvil chorus, fit in with the hushed, 
studious atmosphere of a school? Not only 
noise, but pervading dirt, seemed to make 
the thing highly impractical 
To be c 
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Ponca City Junior High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma, as seen from the street. - 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Winkler & Reid, Architects, 


The Ponca City Junior High School 


Ponca City’s history and growth is char 
acteristic of Oklahoma's in general. Like a 
number of other towns in this section of 
the state, she sprang into being following 
the opening of the Cherokee strip to settle- 
ment in 1893. On the rolling prairies of this 
former cowmen’s paradise and in the heart 
ff the northern Oklahoma Indian reserva 
tions, it was her destiny to remain for a 
number of years a typical “early day” 
frontier But the brief span of in- 
tervening years between statehood (1907 
14) and the world war brought the “magi 
touch” of oil to Ponca and s9on the prairie 
village was one of Oklahoma’s ten leading 
cities 


town. 


Nothing exemplifies this amazing growth 
more than the steady advancement of her 
school system, for it is a far cry indeed 
Irom the single small structure that housed 
a lew students less than forty years ago to 
the present modern plant which includes 
Ix elementary schools, one junior high 
school, and one senior high school, with a 
total enrollment — of than 4,500 
students 


more 


lhe block on which the new junior-high 
school building stands once housed all the 
grades. In 1911 a gray native-stone build 
ing was erected to serve the junior and 
senior high schools 
to this structure in 1920. This building be 
Came the junior high school when the pres- 


the Ponca City Junior High Schor 


An addition was made 


Earl Sullins and J. Win Payne’ 


ent high school was completed in 1928. In 
1930 a decade-long building program was 
initiated which came to a climax with the 
construction of the new junior high school 


During this time two isolated units were 


added at the high school: viz., an indus- 
trial-arts building and a fieldhouse. The 
separate school and the grade units were 
all enlarged to care for growth. Much of 
this was done on the pay-as-you-go basis 
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storage 





pace for bicycles is provided adjoining the building on the playground side 
of the Ponca City Junior High School 
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Second Floor Plan, Junior High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


by resorting to a building levy instead of 
issuing bonds. 

The new building follows the modern 
trend in architectural design, and the four 
elevations are treated to be equally attrac- 


tive and dignified. Extensive use of orna- 
mental materials has been avoided, beauty 
and distinction being given by proper use 
of simplicity and balance. The exterior is 
of variegated buff brick trimmed with lime- 
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stone. On large wall areas some decorative 
work was done to avoid monotony. The 
six entrances are simple, yet add much to 
the pleasant dignity of the building. 

The building has two floors, with an 
over-all size of 268 feet from east to west 
and 216 feet from north to south. The 
arrangement is such that every room hag 
outside light. The general plan consists of 
three parallel units with a central connect- 
ing wing through which runs the main cor- 
ridor. Extending 268 feet in length this cor- 
ridor is 14 feet in width and_ provides 
ample space for the rapid passing of the 
school’s 1200 students. Like the classrooms 
in the building, the corridor floors are 
covered with asphalt tile done in shades of 
brown. The all-steel lockers with built-in 
combination locks are recessed into the 
walls. Electric clocks, working from the 
master clock in the principal's office, are 
located at convenient points in the halls, 
Recessed drinking fountains are provided 
on both floors. 

There are two double-duty stairways in 
the central wing, and the outside units are 
provided with one stairway each. 

The auditorium lies in the north half of 
the central unit. It can be completely shut 
off from the rest of the building. Modern 
in design, finished in pastel colors, with 
artistic drapes and chromium-plated light- 
ing fixtures, this auditorium has true dis- 
tinction. The seating arrangement gives an 
unobstructed view of the stage from each 
of the 1400 seats. The acoustics are perfect. 
The large stage is complete with front, 
proscenium, cyclorama, and concert cur- 
tains, as well as a full set of plastic interior 
and exterior scenery. The colorful lighting 
effects add much to its beauty 

The south half of the central unit houses 
the gymnasium. This room may be divided 
by an electrically controlled folding door, 
weighing approximately two tons and hav- 
ing an asbestos core for soundproofing, to 
provide two divisions for boys’ and girls’ 
physical-education Running lon- 
gitudinally is a standard exhibition court 
for basketball, bordered on either side with 
spec tators’ stands of the teles¢ opi recessed 
type having five movable rows capable of 
accommodating 800 From the 
standpoint of economy and sanitation the 
gymnasium is unexcelled. Every square 
foot is subject to constant, active use. The 
entire physical-education department, other 
than the maple playing-floor space, fea- 


{ lasses. 


persons, 


tures terrazzo floor, and the lower half 
walls are of light bluff glazed tile. The 
courts have the benefit of direct sunlight 


from three sides 

The administrative offices are located on 
the ground floor of the west unit. The prin- 
cipal’s office has a microphonic type of 
public-address system with a talk-back fea- 
ture which reaches to one or all locations 
in the building. This sound unit has 4 
phonographic connection and is also radio 
equipped. The four-circuit clock and bell 
system is also located here. The registrars 
office has a large steel vault with built-in 
filing cabinets, walnut desks and chairs, 
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V'he rooms and larger instructional areas of the Ponca City Junior High School are planned and equipped for service under a progressive 
type of activity program. Top left: a general science room. Top right: a view of the gymnasium with folding bleachers. Middle left: the 
industrial arts laboratory is equipped both for practical shop work and for demonstration and lecture work. Middle right: a general shop 


howine the 


metal working and with the demonstration and lecture corner. Bottom left: the cooking laboratory is generously planned with 


unit kitchens. Bottom right: the cafeteria has metal furniture of the most permanent type. 


ind a bell system with which to signal the 

individual rooms 
Fach of the science rooms is equipped 
With eighteen tables, accommodating two 
pupils each, and a demonstration desk. All 
classrooms have as standard 


equipment slate blackboards on three sides 
of the rooms, 35 students’ desks each, a 

built-in supply cabinets, 
and a bulletin board. The average size of 
these rooms is 25 feet by 30 feet. The walls 
of the outside rooms are tinted light green, 


teacher's desk, 


and those of the inside rooms are peach 
color, The ceilings are of a fireproof, sound- 
deadening composition board. 

The home-economics department is 
located on the second floor at the south 
end of the east unit. The foods department 
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The modernistic design of the building is 


attractive results. The room has entrances so placed that it serves for 
the school. 


£ CRE | 


as well as 


bn 


carried 


into the auditorium 


with especially 
the general public 





1 well furnished library with a sound absorbing ceiling and a quiet floor is the 


center of the academic 


consists of a laundry unit, a special dining 
room, built-in storage space, and four com 
plete unit kitchens. Each unit 
stove, an electric icebox, a sink and cabinet, 
an electric towel drier, and a maple dinette 
set for six girls 


contains a 


lhe clothing department 
is equipped with glass display cases, a 
fitting room, built-in ironing boards, 1 
sewing machines of which four are ele 
tric, and 10 sewing tables with built-in in 
dividual lockers accommodating four girls 
each. A separate classroom is provided for 
theory work. 

Ihe four shops are located in the south 


unit of the Ponca City Junior 


nerve 
Hieh School. 


The 


part of the west wing of the building 


modern woodwork shop accommodates 30 


boys, and is fully equipped with individual 
hand tools, power machinery, finishing and 
toolrooms, and 


projec ts 


storage cabinets glass 
Large 
electric shop has a 
ach of its tables is 
equipped with hand tools and is wired with 
both 110- and 6-volt outlets Ample storage 
space, a desk, a lavatory 
and a lecture space completes this model 
shop Complete in every detail. the draw 


ing room is provided with raised black 


fronted display case for 
and well lighted, the 
capacity of 32 pupils 


demonstration 
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boards, new drawing tables with adjustable 
stools attached, a teacher’s desk, storage 
cabinets, and two large display boards. The 
well-planned metal shop seats 28 students 
at its seven tables. Each table is equipped 
with four sets of hand tools and four ad- 
justable, revolving stools. A screened-in 
supply room, a teacher’s desk, a lecture 
space, and power machinery makes this an 
ideal shop. 

Located on the second floor of the cen- 
tral unit this large and well-lighted room 
seats 78 pupils at its thirteen solid oak 
tables. The shelving capacity is 7000 vol- 
umes. Other features are vertical files for 
pictures and pamphlets, a book repair 
room, a catalog file, and a charging desk. 

The cafeteria with its terrazzo floor is 72 
feet long and varies in width from 30 feet 
to 40 feet and has a seating capacity of 
200. Included in its electrical equipment 
are a multiple mixer, an icebox, and a dish- 
washer. The new table and other 
equipment are specially designed for school 
cafeteria use 

The music department includes two 
choral rooms, each 30 feet by 40 feet, and 
instrumental and band rooms. The latter 
are located in the city school administra- 
tion building which is just across the street, 
north of the new building. An all-weather 
passageway is provided by a 500-foot tun- 
nel under the street. This isolates the de- 
partment, eliminating the disturbance of 
icademic classwork. 

The problem of toilet facilities has been 
carefully studied for the convenience of 
students and the public, and for economy 
in operations and maintenance. Toilet 
rooms are located at the intersections of 
the main and secondary corridors on both 
the first and second floors. They are also 
located adjoining the cafeteria, the gym- 
nasium, the shops, and the home-economics 
departments. Each toilet has terrazzo floors 
and glazed-tile walls. Ventilation is by 
means of exhaust fans, and the lavatories 
are the wall type with an automatic turn 
off feature. Janitors’ supply rooms are pro- 
vided on each floor. Outdoor bicycle racks 
accommodate two hundred bicycles 

The heating system is winter air condi- 
tioned, and the air to all rooms is filtered 
and humidified. It is of the forced-draft 
circulation type. The temperature of each 
room is automatically controlled by ther- 
mostats. Steam for heating is supplied by 
two steel boilers equipped with automatic- 
feed stokers. 

lhe educational planning of the building 
was under the direction of the superintend- 
ent of schools, Mr. Charles P Howell, of 
the junior-high-school principal, M1 Ralph 
Lester, and of the heads of the various de- 
partments. The building was planned and 
designed by Winkler and Reid, architects, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla 

Construction begun in 
1937, and occupancy followed in January, 
1939. The total cost with equipment was 
$441,216.43, of which PWA provided 45 
per cent. The cost per pupil was less than 
$400 
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The problem of safe, well-built school 
buses is just as serious today as the prob- 
lem of safe school buildings was thirty 
vears ago. Prior to 1939 there was no or- 
ganized demand for national and uniform 
school-bus standards. In 1938 one third of 
the states were still without state-wide 
standards, but, in the remaining two thirds 
of the states, state-wide standards had 
either been recommended or were actually 
being enforced by some state agency. As 
might be expected, the establishment of na- 
tional and uniform standards in 1939 was 
not due to any single cause, but rather to a 
number of related which, when 
viewed as a whole, presented a general 
need for such standards. Prominent among 
the causes which led to the establishment 
of national standards were: 


causes 


1. The rapid increase in the number of schocl 
buses in the United States. During the period 
1926-1938, the number of buses increased from 

778 to 86,099 buses, an increase of 132 
per cent 

2. The large number of school buses being 
purchased annually. In 1938, 11,272 new buses 


were purchased from manufacturers. At = an 
estimated cost of $2,000 per bus, the number 
of new buses purchased in 1938 represented an 
investment of $22,554,000 

States which had not adopted school-bus 
tandards felt the need for such standards, and 
many states which had already adopted stand 


irds realized that their standards needed revis'on 


+. All of the states were aware of the fact 
that the lack of agreement as to bus standards 

both among the states and in some instances 
within a single state—had not only been pro 
ductive of contusion, but had also forced the 
manulacturers to approximate custom-built jobs 
which prevented the schools from reaping the 


economies inherent to volume product on 
During the past few years the need for 
uniform standards has rapidly become 
more pressing. In 1939, active support for 
the establishment of national and uniform 
bus standards came from _ five 
leachers College, through its national sur- 
vey of pupil transportation, had collected 
sufficient data to demonstrate the need for 
such standards and to propose a tentative 
list of standards. The National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, through its 
president, Dr. H. E. Hendrix, requested 
the pupil-transportation survey staff of 
Teachers College to present its findings to 
the Council, and on the basis of these find- 
ings the Council, at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, adopted the proposal that each 
state department of education be invited to 


sources. 


send authorized representatives to a 
national conference on school-bus stand- 
ards. The 48 state departments of educa- 


tion readily accepted this invitation. The 
manutacturers of sc hool buses promptly 
igreed to partic ipate in the proceedings to 
the extent of supplying trained engineers 
who would be available to furnish such 
technical advice as might be necessary to 
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expedite the work of the conference. And, 
the General Education Board generously 
provided a grant of $5,000 to pay the 
major expenses of each state department 
representative. 

The National Conference on School Bus 
Standards was held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the week of 
April 10 to 16. Each of the 48 state de- 
partments of education and the United 
States Office of Indian Affairs sent an au- 
thorized representative; these 49 represen- 
tatives constituted the voting membership 
of the Conference. The nonvoting members 


Characteristics of an Acceptable Standard’ 

1. State regulations governing 
struction should be set up to 
economical vehicles 

a) Safety means the safe conduct of pupils to 
and from school. It includes the time the pupil 
is on the bus, and the time consumed in entering 
or leaving the bus. It refers to both major and 
minor accidents and the prevention of accidents 
It also refers to the health of the pupils as 
affected by bus construction 

b) Economy means the construction, procure- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of school buses 
at the lowest possible cost of pupil transportation 
consistent with safety 

2. The primary function of 


school-bus con- 
insure safe and 


un.lorm state reg 


ulations is to specify the result desired in terms 
of safety and economy. The methods of achiev 
ing the result desired must be defined insofar as 
this is necessary in order to make enforceable 
regulations 
Uniform state regulat‘ons should 
a) Provide minimum standards, and 


b) Specify exact special dimensions insofar as 
this will further efficient volume production 

4. Uniform state regulations should 

a) Elim/nate the procurement of unsafe buses, 
and 

b) Eliminate conflicting standards among states 
since such conflicts increase the pro- 
duction 

5. States may make adaptations to the mini- 
mum uniform standards insofar as this will 
permit desirable adaptation to local needs; pro 
vided, these adaptations 


costs ol 


a) Do not conflict with uniform standards, or 

b) Otherwise unduly increase the cost of 
production 

6. Uniform state standards should provide 


limits within which sound construction is possible, 
thus permitting the degree of flexibility which 
is necessary to accommodate the various manu 
facturers. The designing of safe buses in accord 
ance with state requirements is a_ responsibility 
of the manufacturers 
Uniform state standards should permit the 

widest possible opportunity for the development 
and use of such new inventions and improve 
ments as is consistent with the formulation of 
enferceable regulations 

8. Uniform state regulations should be subject 
to annual review, and rev:sion when necessary, 
through cooperation ot state departments ol 
education 


of the Conference included one representa- 
tive from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, one representative from the 
National Education Association, two repre- 
sentatives from the United States Bureau 
of Standards, and thirty-three representa- 
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tives from companies that are actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of school buses. 
The outstanding achievements of the Con- 
ference were: (a) an agreement as to the 
characteristics of an acceptable school-bus 
standard; (6) the adoption of standards 
governing school-bus chassis, school-bus 
bodies and school-bus equipment; and (c) 
the publication of an official report which 
not only described the work of the Con- 
ference, but also set forth the necessary 
procedures for putting the standards into 
effect. 


Characteristics of Acceptable 


Standards 

To facilitate the adoption of practical 
standards, the Conference devoted its open- 
ing sessions to a consideration of the under- 
lying principles which should govern the 
formulation of each standard. Accordingly, 
the accompanying list of characteristics of 
an acceptable standard was agreed upon 
and each standard, before its adoption, was 
carefully evaluated to see if it possessed all 
of the acceptable characteristics. 


Chassis Standards 

The Conference adopted standards cov- 
ering seventeen items of chassis construc- 
tion, these items being: Axle, battery, 
brakes, bumpers, exhaust pipe, frame, gas- 
oline tank, generator, governor, guards, 
over-all length, power of grade ability, 
speedometer, steering gear, tires, and 
weight distribution.* In the opinion of the 
Conference, each standard, together with 
its subdivisions, possesses all of the accept- 
able characteristics previously listed in this 
article. 

Of equal significance to the chassis 
standards which were adopted were the 
viewpoints which developed during the dis- 
cussions. In the first place, the state de- 
partment representatives were unanimously 
of the opinion that: (a) the chassis manu- 
facturers should be required to furnish uni- 
form and certified ratings to the forty-eight 
state departments of education covering 
prescribed chassis parts; and (6) such rat- 
ings should be supplied on the uniform 
report forms developed by the Conference. 
An example of this point of view is found 
in the following standard which relates to 
the front and rear axles: 

a) Front axle: Shall have a gross weight 
rating at the ground according to the chassis 
manufacturer's rating, equal to or exceeding that 
portion of the total load which is supported by 
the front axle. The chassis manufacturer’s rating 


shall be furnished by the chassis manufacturer 
to all state departments of education 


b) Rear axle: Shall be of full-floating type 
and have a gross weight rating at the ground 
according to the chassis manufacturer’s rating, 


equal to or exceeding that portion of the total 
load which is supported by the rear axle. The 
chassis manufacturer’s rating shall be furnished 
by the chassis manufacturer to the state depart- 
ments of education.’ 





‘Op it *Op. cit., p. 11 
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In the second place, the state department 
representatives were insistent that any 
modifications of certain fundamental items 
of chassis structure should be subject to 
the guarantee of the manufacturer. Thus, 
the standard regarding chassis frames reads 
as follows: 

a) Each frame side member should be of one 
piece construction. If the frame side members 
are extended, such extension shall be designed 
and furnished by the chassis manufacturer with 
his guarantee, and the installation shall be made 
by either the chassis or the body manufacturer 
and guaranteed by the company making the 
installation. Extensions of frame lengths are 
permissible only when such alterations are behind 
the rear hanger of the rear spring. 

b) No additional holes not provided in the 
original chassis frame shall be permitted in the 
top flanges of the frame side rails. There shall 
be no welding to the frame side rails except by 
the chassis manufacturer.” 

In the third place, the state department rep- 
resentatives were insistent that no chassis 
standard should be adopted which required 
changes in wheel bases on chassis which 
have proven both safe and economical. 
Concrete evidence of this attitude is re- 
vealed in the permission for frame exten- 
sions which occurs in the frame standard 
which has already been presented. This 
point of view prevailed because it was re- 
alized that changes in existing wheel bases 
would mean either expensive changes in the 
present production lines of chassis manu- 
facturers or prevention of the use of chassis 


developed under methods of volume 
production. 

Body Standards 
The twenty-six standards governing 


school-bus bodies, as adopted by the Con- 
ference, were also designed to promote 
safety and economy. These standards cover 
the following items: Aisles, body sizes, 
ceiling, construction, doors, fire extin- 
guishers, first-aid kit, floor, identification, 
inside height, lights, mounting, overhang, 
posts, rear-vision mirrors, rub rail, seats, 
speedometer, steps, tools, ventilators, 
wheel clearance, width of body, windshield 
and windows, and wiring — plus such op- 
tional equipment as skid chains, defrosters, 
and heaters. 

In developing standards for school-bus 
bodies, the Conference paved the way 
toward real volume production when it: 
(a) adopted the conventional type of bus 
body as the standard model to be employed 
when the estimated pupil load —on the 
basis of forward facing seats with 27-inch 
seat centers— includes more than 24 
pupils and less than 55 pupils; (d) stand- 
ardized in terms of special dimensions; (c) 
adopted such salient provisions as all-metal 
construction, a uniform school-bus color, 
and safety glass; and (d) prescribed that 
adaptations of the adopted standards are 
necessary in the case of such smaller type 
vehicles as panel conversions or suburban 
models. 

The adoption of the conventional type 
f bus body as the standard to be employed 
en the estimated pupil load —on the 
of forward facing seats, an aisle 

*U; se 
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width of 12 inches, an average rump width 
of 13 inches, 27-inch seat centers, and a 6- 
inch allowance for side wall thickness 
includes more than 24 or less than 55 
pupils was effected because the members of 
the Conference recognized: (a) Over-all 
vehicle lengths in excess of 33 feet are not 
only contrary to existing statutes in a 
majority of the states, but also contrary to 
safe highway practice. (6) Metropolitan 
and transit models, by virtue of their great- 
er purchase price, represent an additional 
cost in which the schools cannot afford to 
indulge. (c) Conventional type buses are 
not only less expensive but also provide 
safe means of transportation. (d) Panel 
conversions and suburban models — not 
“station wagons’ — are preferable to buses 
when the pupil load, on the given bases of 
estimate are less than 24 pupils. 

Conventional models were standardized 
in terms of spacial dimensions in order to: 
(a) further volume production; and (db) 
assure the creation of thoroughly neutral 
standards. In the future, the standard or 
conventional school-bus body will have a 
minimum inside height of 66 inches meas- 
ured at the longitudinal center line, and an 
outside width of 98 inches. Furthermore, 
the adopted scale of body sizes is so de- 
vised as to limit each body manufacturer 
to a maximum output of only six body 
lengths, as follows: 


Basic Pupil Range of 


Load Body Lengths 
2 ee coon e@~ies mm. 
30 ; 180-210 in 
36 ; ; 215-230 in 
42 . 245-265 in 
48 : . 255-285 in 
54 290-315 in. 


Obviously, these standard dimensions will 
serve to eliminate the high cost of produc- 
tion which prevailed when the manufac- 
turers, under the influence of conflicting 
standards, were forced to approximate cus- 
tom-built jobs. And, because these stand- 
ards center around the concept of spacial 
dimensions, they are neutral standards in 
that they exert an identical influence upon 
the separate companies which manufacture 
school-bus bodies. 
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ADMINISTRATOR VERSUS RESEARCH 
WORKER 

An administrator cannot easily be metamor- 
phosed into a researcher. To him it is not a 
question of “What is true?” but rather “What 
is expedient?” The procedure and habits of the 
two attitudes are absolutely polar. It is the 
business of the research man to keep alert for 
new facts and never to settle questions, except 
tentatively. The other 
hand, must decide matters and finds his proper 
function in issuing a fiat, even if it afterward 
develops that his decision was wrong. He may 
upon occasion accomplish a modicum of re- 
search, provided he can keep himself in two 
pockets as it were, but an administrator qua 
administrator can no more be reckoned a re- 
search man than black can pass for white. — 
Dr. Frank P. Graves. 


administrator, on the 
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Naturally, the limited scope of this ar- 
ticle prevents its authors from either listing 
or evaluating each of the 26 standards 
which were adopted for bodies of the con- 
ventional type. However, as further illus- 
trations of the emphasis which was placed 
upon safety and economy, it will be well 
to consider three items in some detail. 

First. The standards provide that ‘‘con- 
struction shall be all-steel construction or 
construction of other metal with at least 
a strength equivalent to all-steel construc- 
tion, as certified by the bus body manu- 
facturer.’” 

Second. All glass used in the windshield, 
windows, and doors shall be safety glass 
which has been approved by the labora- 
tories of the National Fire Underwriters. 

Third. For purposes of identification, 
school-bus_ bodies: 

a) Including hood, cowl, and roof, shall be 
painted a uniform color, National School Bus 
Chrome, according to the United States Bureau 
of Standards specifications with the exception of 
fenders and trim. 

b) Fenders and trim shall be black 

c) Shall bear the words, SCHOOL BUS, in 


black letters at least four inches high on both 
the front and rear of the body.” 


Although the great majority of the 
school children, who are transported, travel 
in conventional models, there are many 
routes which require smaller type vehicles. 
For such routes, the Conference favored 
the use of panel conversions and suburban 
models. However, the Conference was de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the construction 
and equipment of such smaller type ve- 
hicles should conform — except where 
fundamental differences of design prohib- 
ited compliance —with the — standards 
outlined for buses of the conventional type. 


Adoption of Standards by the States 
Although each state must officially adopt 
the standards which were adopted by the 
National Conference on School Bus Stand- 
ards before these standards can become 
legally effective within its borders, it may 
be anticipated that in the near future these 
standards will be employed throughout the 
nation. Indeed, in the short period of time 
which has elapsed since the adjournment of 
the Conference, a number of the states 
have legally adopted the Conference's 
standards. Further assurance that the 
standards will become official in various 
states rests in these facts: (a) These stand- 
ards have already been approved by the 
authorized representatives of the 48 state 
departments of education. (6) In majority 
of the states, the state department of edu- 
cation is the agency which has complete 
power to determine and enforce standards 
governing school-bus construction and 
equipment. (c) Failure of a particular 
state to adopt the standards will mean that 
the state will be forced to pay the exces 
sive costs which accompany the purchase 
of custom-built buses. (d) The standards 
are intended to apply only to equipment 
purchased after they have been legally 
adopted by a state, hence are not 
retroactive. 
~ Op. cit., p. 19 SOp. cit., p 
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How Budgets Should 


Be Prepared and Followed 


The focal point in the consideration of 
all educational problems is the annual 
budget. The revision of curricular offerings, 
the extension of auxiliary services, and the 
provision of plant facilities all come to the 
budget for final decision. When the Mex- 
ican bandit, Pancho Villa, had gained 
political control in Mexico City, he was 
heard to remark after a two-hour confer- 
ence with his cabinet, ‘““But what is the 
budget?”” Many a school administrator 
feels like Villa. Nevertheless, the effective- 
ness of good school administration is di- 
rectly related to the quality of budgetary 
administration. 

Four important issues are presented here 
concerning the preparation and administra- 
tion of school budgets: 

1. Should budgetary procedure be a 
democratic process? If so, how? This issue 
has two supplementary issues: (a) What 
policies should be considered in preparing 
the budget and how should they be de- 
veloped? (b) What functions of budget- 
making should be performed by the board 
of education, the superintendent of schools, 
the business manager, the principals, super- 
visors, department heads, teachers, and 
noncertificated employees? 

2. What criteria should be set up for the 
review and revision of budget requests? 

3. What is the desirable proportion and 
what are the proper uses of contingency 
funds? 

4. When and how should the budget be 
presented to the community? 


Democracy and School Policy 
Making 

A Democratic Process. lf the teaching 
of democracy is to be successfully accom- 
plished in the schools, the principles of 
democracy must be practiced by teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
and boards of education. American democ- 
racy does not imply that every member of 
the social group shall participate equally 
and actively in the formulation and ad- 
ministration of policies. It does, very 
definitely, imply that those who carry on 
administrative functions must be selected 
by a democratic process and must be held 
responsible for the faithful fulfillment of 
their obligations. It has a further implica- 
tion which has been effectively stated by 
Kilpatrick as ‘‘a respect for personality.” 
No administrative officer or teacher has a 
right to develop a plan for others and tell 
them to take it or leave it. 

Budgetary procedure may and should be 
a democratic process in that every classifi- 
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cation of staff members may be represented 
in determining the needs for housing, 
equipment, supplies, organization, and 
services to be financed as these affect their 
particular service. A committee of art 
teachers should assist in determining the 
type of water colors to be used in their 
classes. A committee of custodians_should 
be active participants in the standardiza- 
tion of floor brushes. Principals, super- 
visors, and teachers should have a part in 
determining the standard room layout for 
a primary grade. 

Policies the Basis of Budget Construc- 
tion. Intelligent budgetary procedure de- 
termines the activities and the expenditures 
for a fiscal period by the formulation of 
policies relating to every budgetary divi- 
sion. These policies define the nature and 
the amount of service to be provided, the 
condition of the service and its payment, 
the character and amount of supplies, and 
the equipment and housing which are nec- 
essary for a satisfactory performance of the 
service. It is in this formulation of policies 
that the democratic procedure has the op- 
portunity to function. Since the teachers’ 
salary schedule is the largest single item of 
expenditure, it well illustrates the princi- 
ples as stated. The maintenance of the 
morale of the staff requires that they have 
the opportunity to participate in the de- 
velopment of the salary schedule. A repre- 
sentative committee of the teachers, study- 
ing all of the obligations, financial ability 
of the district, and the relation of expendi- 
tures for salaries to expenditures for other 
functions, lays the groundwork for their 
final acceptance of the salary schedule 
which is adopted and applied. While there 
is likely to be difference of opinion con- 
cerning the desirable schedule, the fact of 
participation in its development places 
upon the committee representing the teach- 
ers the responsibility for the defense of the 
final outcome, which results from the co- 
operative development of the salary 
schedule. 

The number of policies which must be 
formulated are innumerable and may be 
minute in detail. Shall the board of edu- 
cation furnish towels to the students in 
physical-education classes? Should class- 
room interiors be refinished once in ten 
years or once in twenty? Are typewriters 
to be serviced by the local maintenance 
organization or replaced every three years 
by the exchange procedure? The only effec- 
tive method by which the board of educa- 
tion may be required to assume its 
responsibility in the determination of 
budgetary limits is for them to consider 
and to adopt the pertinent policies relative 
to the educational practices and the admin- 
istrative procedures. 
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The Three Responsible Parties 

Budget Functions. While every per- 
sonnel classification should be represented 
in the development of the budget, the 
functions of these representatives are by 
no means identical. While the function of 
each group will vary from organization to 
organization, and while it is difficult to 
say that one procedure is the best proce- 
dure and one division of responsibility is 
the only correct one, there are certain gen- 
eral principles which are applicable to any 
organization. The primary responsibility 
of the board of education is to review, con- 
sider, and adopt the policies relating to the 
budget and to review and adopt the budget 
itself. The development of the policies 
should be a continuous process. However, 
the first activity, so far as the board is 
concerned, in the development of a new 
budget, should be the reconsideration of 
the old policies and the adoption of new 
ones. 

So long as the superintendent of schools 
is the chief executive officer of a school 
district, it is his responsibility to initiate 
the consideration of budget policies, to 
secure, assemble, and present to the board 
of education all pertinent data relating to 
the policies. Under his supervision the 
budget should be assembled and presented 
to the board and the public, and he is 
primarily responsible for its administration. 

The business manager, as the personal 
representative of the superintendent, 
should carry the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the detail of the assembly 
of the budget and should be responsible for 
its operation and accounting. It is a natural 
desire and legitimate one for the business 
manager to wish to show a budget which 
gives evidence of economy in administra- 
tion. A basis for the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the service of the busi- 
ness manager is not the number of dollars 
spent, but the cost in relation to the extent 
and quality of the service rendered. While 
he participates in determining the desirable 
quality through the development of board 
policies, it is his responsibility to accept 
the policies developed and to administer 
the budget in relation to those policies. 


The Principal and the Budget 

The principal, as chief administrator of 
a school unit, is necessarily concerned with 
budgetary procedure. It is his responsibil- 
ity to direct his staff in the formulation of 
budget requests, to assemble these requests 
for his school, and to participate in the 
formulation of policies related to it. Once 
the budget has been approved, he should 
have at hand a statement of the character 
and amount of the budget available for his 
unit. It is then his responsibility to so ad- 
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minister his school that he keeps within 
the budget limitations that have been fixed. 
While it is the responsibility of the busi- 
ness manager and the superintendent’s 
office to maintain a fair distribution of ma- 
terials and services between the schools, 
the major responsibility for each unit must 
necessarily rest upon the principal. 

What helds true for principals is also 
applicable to department heads, teachers, 
and noncertificated employees. It is as im- 
portant that the principal of the school 
exercise democratic principles as it is for 
the superintendent’s office. Every user of 
supplies and materials should be repre- 
sented in the formulation of the standards 
for these things. This requires that some 
place in the organization there must be an 
administrative officer whose chief responsi- 
bility it is to work with standardization 
committees for the development and the 
revision of standard lists of supplies and 
equipment. This is perhaps equal in im- 
portance to the necessity of having some- 
one within the organization who is respon- 
sible for the leadership of the staff through 
committees, in the development of courses 
of study and curriculums for the school 
program. 

Criteria for Revision of the Budget. 
Every superintendent who follows the 
method of developing his budget through 
the assembly of budget requests for the 
major budget divisions always has a dis- 
turbed feeling when these budget requests 
are brought together and totaled. He 
knows well the desirability of each request 
and the urge of every division head, and 
he is equally well aware that from 10 to 
25 per cent of the requests must be denied 
in the final assembly and approval of the 
budget. Before this document may be pre- 
sented to the board of education, someone 
must carry the responsibility for wielding 
the blue pencil. The wise superintendent 
will make this a shared activity, but the 
sharing it is necessary to set up certain 
criteria which justify the elimination of 
certain items and the inclusion of others. 


Three Inevitable Criteria 


While no attempt has been made to 
secure the group judgment in the setting 
up of these criteria, I am suggesting three 
which I have found helpful in meeting 
this difficult responsibility, as follows: 
First, the budget should represent the ex- 
tent and character of the educational pro- 
gram which the community is able and 
willing to support. The superintedent who 
is sensitive to the interests of the com- 
munity will know the sentiment of the 
majority concerning school services. Dele- 
gations which visit the board to request 
school additions or object to school ex- 
penditures, communications which bring 
complaints or make suggestions, statements 
of service-club members and parent-teach- 
er associations, and the reaction to school 
publications, all aid the superintendent in 
determining the extent and character of the 
educational program which the community 
is able and willing to support. 
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The second criteria is the relative value 
of each service, material, or improvement 
to the conduct of the educational program. 
This criterion should determine the alloca- 
tion of the total to the various budgetary 
divisions and subdivisions. Is it more im- 
portant to spend fifteen hundred dollars 
for materials for an art project or is the 
need for a lath house and greenhouse for 
landscape gardening more important? Will 
the needs of the children be better served 
by the increase of teachers’ salaries or by 
the use of those funds in the construction 
of additional classrooms? These are the 
typical comparisons you all make when 
the maximum expenditure consistent with 
public policy has been fixed. 

The third criterion is the matter of the 
importance of a given expenditure in a 
long-term plan. The policies extending over 
a period of years are safe policies to follow 
if one would avoid the embarrassment of 
the fateful day when delayed expenditures 
have accumulated to the point where they 
indicate poor administration. One may 
delay maintenance work for a year or two, 
but continual delay leads finally to dete- 
rioration and breakdown. One may put off 
the purchase of new textbooks until the 
point is reached when all the books are too 
old and worn out and dirty for use. Ordi- 
narily maintenance and capital expendi- 
tures for a given fiscal period must be a 
part of a well-determined plan for a period 
of years. 

Contingency Funds. A_ well-prepared 
budget specifies in detail the purposes for 
which the expenditures are to be made. 
While it is true that in any fiscal year 
situations arise which cannot be antici- 
pated, the practice of placing large lump 
sums under budget divisions with no spe- 
cification of purpose other than that it may 
be drawn upon for the particular function 
until exhausted, is an indication of lack of 
adequate planning. The size of the con- 
tingency fund may be taken as a barometer 
of the care that has been exercised in 
budget preparation. A contingency fund is 
an undistributed reserve set up to meet 
the extraordinary needs which could not be 
anticipated. Such contingencies may be 
placed in each of the major budgetary divi- 
sions, or it may be set aside as a separate 
fund. Such a contingency does not refer 
to a reserve set up for the subsequent 
fiscal period and which is nonexpendable 
during a given budget period. Whenever 
the fiscal period does not coincide with the 
taxation period, such a reserve is necessary 
to meet expenditures until taxes may be 
collected and are available for use. 


Budget Reserves v. Good Planning 

The preparation of the budget for main- 
tenance may take the sum used in the pre- 
ceding year with an addition of 5 to 10 
per cent. Such a budget provision is not 
closely related to need. A careful survey of 
the plant with the determination of the 
specific jobs to be performed and an esti- 
mate of their cost, not only develops an 
accurate budget, but also establishes a 
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work program. A careful estimate of the 
number of staff required for a fiscal period, 
based upon accepted pupil-teacher norms 
and a careful estimate of pupil enrollment, 
will enable the administration to establish 
a very close estimate of required expendi- 
tures for teachers’ salaries. If such care is 
followed in the determination of each of 
the required budgetary divisions, the pro- 
portion of funds carried as a contingency 
need not be large. The examination of the 
budgets for the current year in 23 districts 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., indicates the 
current practice in that state. The budgets 
of these districts ranged from $221,000 to 
$2,618,000. The proportion of funds set up 
as an undistributed reserve for these dis- 
tricts ranges from .8 to 18.8 per cent. Six- 
teen of the 23 districts had an _ undis- 
tributed reserve of less than 3 per cent 
The median reserve was 2 per cent, the 
lower quartile 1.4 per cent, and the upper 
quartile 6.5 per cent. There was an ap- 
parent tendency of the smaller districts to 
maintain a larger proportion of funds in 
their reserve. Inasmuch as a contingency 
in a single school would involve a larger 
proportion of funds in a small district, this 
tendency is, no doubt, justifiable. The ex- 
perience of these districts seems to indicate 
that an undistributed reserve as a contin- 
gency fund of 2 or 3 per cent is adequate 
if the various budget items have been care- 
fully estimated. The data at hand, how- 
ever, did not indicate the amount of con- 
tingency which was placed in each of the 
budget divisions. Some idea of this may be 
secured from the unexpended balances at 
the close of the year. The general reserve 
set up in these districts to provide required 
cash for the beginning of the next fiscal 
period averaged 5.6 per cent in the dis- 
tricts considered. These amounts are con- 
siderably less than the cash required and 
usually carried forward, so that it is en- 
tirely probable that the budget divisions 
carry contingency funds approximately 
equal to the undistributed reserve. If these 
assumptions are correct, it appears that it 
would be a satisfactory policy to carry a 
total contingency fund amounting to 5 per 
cent of the budget, which implies that 95 
per cent of the anticipated expenditures 
should be allocated to definite services and 
projects in the preparation of the budget. 
A contingency fund should not be used as a 
substitute for careful budget preparation. 
It should make possible the financing of 
essential unanticipated needs and permit 
the normal functioning of the program 
without the wasteful delay otherwise 
required. 

The Public and the Budget. It might be 
a relief to school administrators if annual 
budgets could be considered confidential 
material. There would, however, be many 
dangers in such a policy, and fortunately 
the statutes of most states not only make 
the budget available to the public, but re- 
quire its public presentation. The State of 
California requires a public hearing before 
the final budget is adopted. This hearing is 
ordinarily held between the first and the 
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fifth of August. On the latter date, the 
final budget must be submitted to the 
county superintendent of schools for the 
calculation of the tax rate preparatory to 
making the tax levies. Obviously the pres- 
entation of the budget at this date is a 
meaningless gesture, since revision after 
the hearing is practically impossible. The 
most important element in presenting a 
school budget to the public is to show its 
direct relationship to the educational poli- 
cies followed and the educational services 
provided. These educational _ policies, 
financed by the budget, should be pre- 
sented to the public by a continuous pro- 
gram of public relations. Every special oc- 
casion and legitimate channel should be 
utilized to inform the public of the current 
and anticipated educational activities. The 
entire program of public relations is, there- 
fore, a part of the budget presentation. 


Is Widespread Publicity Wise? 

There are two contrasting points of view 
concerning the special effort that should be 
made at budget time in making the public 
aware of the detail included in the antici- 
pated expenditures. One point of view 
maintains that the details of the budget 
should be carefully explained in an active 
campaign for public information. This 
might include the issuing of an illustrated 
pamphlet presenting with the 
budget, or it might be a series of articles 
issued through the local press. The other 
point of view believes that extensive pub- 
licity at budget time arouses the opponents 
of public education and stimulates an 
attack upon the expenditures provided in 
the budget. According to this point of view, 
the administration would make no state- 
ments unless questions are raised and in- 
formation requested. No generalization can 
be made concerning which is the wiser 
policy to follow. However, there does rest 
upon school administration the responsibil- 
ity of giving an accounting to the public 
for the services rendered. The approval by 
the public of the educational activities and 
the budget for a fiscal period make such 
accounting a more simple and satisfactory 
process. 


services 


A number of factors are important in 
the procedure of presentation. The first of 
these is that cost must always be directly 
related to services. When services are to be 
added, the required expenditures should 
accompany such plans. Whenever an attack 
is made on the amount of funds to be ex 
pended, suggested reductions should be 
immediately related to the goods or services 
to be eliminated. A second important factor 
is that of time. Consideration of these 
matters should be given far enough in ad 
vance to make adequate explanation and 
provide adequate time for revision and 
modification. 

Probably the most effective method of 
presenting the budget is to follow the con- 


lerence method. If a representative group 
of people are brought together in confer- 
ence, the details of the budget, well sup- 


porte 


with factual information and graph- 
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ically presented, is most effective. Such 
presentation should be made not only to 
the board of education but to representa- 
tives of citizenship groups and representa- 
tive committees of the staff. The conference 
method gives ample opportunity for discus- 
sion and explanation. Misinterpretation or 
misunderstanding which comes from read- 
ing a printed report cannot be corrected or 
answered because the questions do not 
come to the attention of the administrative 
stall. 


Public Confidence Essential 


The mounting of governmental 
functions and the growing irritation of tax- 
paying groups place upon the superintend- 
ents of schools and board of education a 
heavier obligation to exercise good adminis- 
tration in the preparation and operation of 
the annual budget. Only by maintaining 
public confidence and public support may 
the future of the youth of America be 
properly protected and the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy perpetuated. All funds 
now available must be used where they will 
do the greatest good, and additional funds 
must be found from federal or other 
sources to provide improved opportunities 
for education for underprivileged and 
undereducated youth throughout the 
country. 

The issues raised in this presentation and 
the conclusions drawn may be summarized 
briefly, as follows: 


costs 


1. Budgetary 
a democratic 


of staft 


procedure may and should be 
process in that every classification 
members may be represented in deter 


mining the needs for housing, equipment, supplies, 


organization, and services to be financed, as these 
affect their particular service 

a) Policies relating to every budgetary divi 
sion, definng the nature and amount of service 


to be provided, the conditions of service and its 
payment 
equipment, 


the character and amount of supplies, 
and housing, should be carefully 
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formulated and considered. The policies define 
the character of the program and serve as a basis 
for estimating the cost. 

Representatives of every staff classification 
should partic'pate in the formulation of policies 
affecting the service they represent. 

b) The board of education reviews and adopts 
policies relating to the budget and reviews and 
adopts the budget. The superintendent of schools 
initiates the consideration and presentation of 
policies and supervises the assembly, presentation 
and administration of the budget. The business 
manager administers the assembly of the budget 
and its operation. 

The principal assembles the budget require- 
ments for his school and participates in the 
formulation of policies related to it. He partic- 
ipates in the administration of the budget. 

The department heads, teachers, and non- 
certificated employees should be represented in 
the formulation of policies, the determination of 
needs, and in the application of the budget. 

2. Criteria for the review and revision of the 
budget are as follows: 

a) The budget should represent the extent 
and character of the educational program which 
the community is able and willing to support 

b) The relative value of each service, material, 


or improvement to the conduct of the educa 
tional program should determine the amount of 
the budget divisions 


c) The importance of each division to the 
long-term plan should determine the selection of 
units where choice must be made 

3. A contingency fund is an_ undistributed 
reserve set up to meet extraordinary needs which 
could not be anticipated. This does not refer 
to the reserve carried to finance the subsequent 
budget until sufficient current receipts for that 
period are ava lable 

If the needs of each budget division have been 
carefully calculated, a contingency fund of 2 
per cent should be adequate. The practice of 
carrying a large contingency fund in each division 
either reduces the flexibility of administration or 
requires frequent budget transfers 

\ contingency fund should not be used as 
a substitute for careful budget preparation. It 
should make possible the financing of essential 
unanticipated needs and permit the normal 
functioning of the program w.thout the waste 
ful delay otherwise required 


4. The educational policies financed by the 
budget should be presented to the public by a 
continuous program of public relations. Every 
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Democratic Practices in a Small School System | 


La Mar L. Hill’ 


In reporting the Cleveland convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Time magazine observed that 
“no U. S. citizens are fonder of praising 
democracy than the heads of the most 
authoritarian institution—-the U. 5S. 
school.”? In an earlier edition, the state- 
ment was made that “in the U. S. school 
system the superintendent is an autocrat. 
But many have insisted that if U. 5S. 
schools are to produce democrats, they 
must be democratic in administration.’ In 
view of recent progress in school adminis- 
tration and in teaching methods, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the U. S. schools are 
entirely authoritarian, or that superintend- 
ents are autocratic. The democratic setups 
in many school systems, where there is a 
happy, enthusiastic, and co-operative at- 
mosphere among members of the staff, 
other employees, and students, rather con- 
tradict some of the opinions expressed in 
the press. 

Among the large cities the outstanding 
experiment in democracy is unquestionably 
the Denver School Policies Council, estab- 
lished a year ago. The Council consists of 
principals, teachers, clerks, and even jani- 
tors, all elected by their fellow workers. 
The teachers make up a majority of the 
Council. To decide major policies, 100 
votes of the Council's 175 members, and 
the approval of the board of education are 
necessary. This group has committees to 
study such problems as pupils’ homework, 
how big classes should be, teachers’ retire- 
ment, and utilization of community re- 
sources. Former Superintendent Stoddard 
says of the Council: “It marks a trend.” 


The Redlands Experiment 

In a small California city, progressive 
changes consistent with democratic theory 
and practice have been made. Immediately 
after he became superintendent of schools 
at Redlands two years ago, Mr. John Bran- 
igan sent a questionnaire to the teachers to 
find out what they thought about numer- 
ous problems of the schools, and the ways 
in which the local situation could be im- 
proved. Some of the typical questions 
asked were: (1) Should we adopt a policy 
of choosing certain organizations or events 
to sponsor, always keeping in mind, how- 
ever, that the public school is a co-opera- 
tive institution? (2) Do you suggest any 
changes in the curriculum? If so, what are 
they? (3) How may the administration 
assist you in the solution of personal teach- 
ing problems? (4) Do you feel you have 
enough opportunity to offer suggestions 
for the good of the children and the 
schools? Teachers were asked not to sign 
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their names unless they desired to do so. 
The answers contained reliable informa- 
tion, which has proved valuable, and some 
of the comments were very frank indeed 
and correspondingly useful. 

A variety of significant activities have 
and are being fostered. In co-operation 
with the superintendent, a committee of 
teachers representing the various school 
levels has developed a much needed salary 
schedule. The schedule has been adopted 
by the board of education. 

A great many of the curriculum prob- 
lems are being investigated, and studied, 
and solved by a curriculum committee, 
consisting of teachers from each level and 
subject department, working with the su- 
pervisors. Much has been accomplished 
toward curriculum co-ordination and im- 
provement. 

Virtually all of the school news is writ- 
ten by a committee of teachers from var- 
ious school levels and the superintendent’s 
private secretary. It is called the ‘Public 
Relations Committee.” 


An Administrative Council 

The outstanding application of demo- 
cratic philosophy of school administration 
in the Redlands schools is found in the 
Administrative Council. Membership in- 
cludes the superintendent of schools, the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
the purchasing agent of the school board, 
the superintendent’s private secretary, the 
president of the City Teachers’ Club, three 
teachers (one from each level), the several 
supervisors and principals. All major prob- 
lems and policies of the school system are 
discussed by the Council in meetings held 
once a month. To decide a major issue, a 
majority vote of the Council, and the 
board of education’s approval are nec- 
essary. The superintendent enters all the 
discussions, but he does not vote and he 
has not assumed veto power. 

Numerous important problems involving 
administrative policy have been studied and 
debated — public relations, teachers’ resig- 
nations, budgets, professional libraries for 
teachers, building programs, supplies, 
repairs, etc. 

One of the typical problems encountered 
was the calendar for the school year 1939 
40. The solution of this problem demon- 
strates very well an application of demo- 
cratic co-operative principles in a practical 
way. 

For years the Redlands schools have 
been operating on a short schedule, 172 
school days per year. Subsequently, many 
of the Redlands high-school graduates 
have complained that they were not given 
advantages afforded in other schools. Some 
parents thought that a longer year would 
enable their children to compete on a fairer 
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basis with students from other school sys- 
tems, in college and life. Other parents and 
students thought the year long enough. 
The consensus of teachers’ opinion was 
that a study should be made, keeping in 
mind that the calendar should be adjusted 
to give students the most advantages con- 
sistent with local conditions. 


A Problem Solved 


The superintendent, therefore, appointed 
three teachers on the Council to study 
some of California’s typical school cal- 
endars. Contacts were made with 23 school 
systems and 19 responded with copies of 
their 1938-39 or 1939-40 calendars. Only 
two school systems of the 19 answered that 
their calendars are less than 180 school 
days; the rest have 180 days or more. Pro- 
fessor Hiram W. Edwards, of the Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles) provided 
the committee with information covering 
the calendars of 490 different California 
schools, indicating that 88 school systems 
have less than 180 days, while 402 school 
communities have 180 days or more. 

A small majority of the parents ex- 
pressed their desire, in a questionnaire, for 
175 school days per school year; a large 
majority asked for 17 days of Christmas 
vacation; and the largest majority for 
school to start one week early. 

The calendar committee presented to the 
Council two possible combinations to pro- 
duce 177 net school days for the year. The 
Council and the board of education un- 
animously approved one of the combi- 
nations. 

It is Mr. Branigan’s opinion that the 
Administrative Council is of considerable 
value. The solution of administrative prob- 
lems has been continuously simplified and 
a great amount of worry and exhaustive 
work has been eliminated. The Council is 
an excellent advisory body, because minds 
and judgments are pooled. Decisions are 
the result of group discussions, investiga- 
tions, studies, and suspended judgment. 

It is planned to enlarge the Council’s 
membership in order to give teachers 4 
greater representation. Mr. Branigan says: 
“Tt gives the best possible public relations 
due to a more comprehensive and intel- 
ligent interpretation of what is being done 
in our schools.” 

In our democracy it should not be very 
difficult to justify the application of its 
principles in the operation of our schools. 
Where these principles have been applied, 
the outcome is one of new enthusiasm and 
alertness among teachers and_ students. 
Teachers as a group possess considerable 
ability, intelligence, and ingenuity, and if 
given an opportunity to share in the ad- 
ministration of schools, contribute sub- 
stantially toward improving them. 
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School property management, while 
often discussed, has not been developed in 
actual practice to the same degree as fiscal 
and educational management. The prop- 
erty of a school district includes the land, 
buildings, and equipment necessary for the 
operation of the schools of the district. 
This property must be managed to the end 
that it will render maximum service in 
providing educational opportunities for the 
district. Efficient management is based on 
proper records. 

There is a tendency to disregard money 
value when cash is converted into goods. 
However, equipment has a cash value and 
should be accounted for accordingly. 
Schools keep financial records on receipts 
and expenditures of money. When money 
is exchanged for equipment, the school dis- 
trict has obtained property of value. Ade- 
quate records should be kept on this prop- 
erty. The value of equipment will vary 
with depreciation and maintenance policies, 
since under an adequate maintenance pro- 
gram equipment may have an extended 
service life. 


Inventories and Accounting 

The inventory is an integral part of prop- 
erty management and property accounting. 
In a study’ conducted recently it was con- 
cluded that inventories of school equipment 
are taken by about 75 per cent of the large 
city systems in the United States. A plan 
of inventory must be determined before 
school property can be accounted for. A 
business concern organized and conducted 
for profit takes an inventory periodically, 
as an integral of the profit and loss state- 
ment. Although schools are not organized 
for profit, they also possess property of 
value and accordingly should take an in- 
ventory regularly. 

Most school inventories at the present 
time are kept for the purpose of determin- 
ing insurable values of property. In case of 
fire, a carefully kept inventory record is of 
inestimable value in making a settlement 
with the insurance companies. The school 
inventory will also help to prevent the loss 
of property through theft and misplace- 
ment. It will be of value when replacing 
equipment and in planning a maintenance 
program. Furthermore, an inventory will 
be a safeguard against the purchase of un- 
necessary equipment. 

_ An equipment ledger should be provided 
in establishing a proper inventory system. 
De Young? writes: “The accounting for 
property involves the recording of both its 
value and its depreciation. Although many 
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School Property Accounting 


T. L. McCuen** 


officials have no record of school property, 
such a memorandum is highly desirable. 

It is strongly recommended that an 
accurate account of property values be 
kept by deducting depreciation and adding 
the value of accretions in land, buildings, 
or equipment.” 

Since property accounting is of value in 
the business administration of public 
schools, one might well ask the question 
‘How extensively is school property ac- 
counting practiced?” Another proper ques- 
tion would be “How nearly does present 
practice conform to proposed standards?” 

The study here reported is the result of 
an effort to determine how nearly repre- 
sentative school districts of California con- 
form to the only available school property 
accounting standards; those outlined by 
Engelhardt and Engelhardt® in_ their 
Survey Manual for the Business Adminis- 
tration in Public School Systems. 


Study of California Practices 

The data for the study were gathered 
through a questionnaire based on the data 
sheets covering the subject of property ac- 
counting in the survey manual of Engel- 
hardt and Engelhardt. This questionnaire 
was distributed to 100 of the largest school 
districts in California. Replies were re- 
ceived from 76 districts. 

The study is divided into the following 
subjects: (1) Lands, (2) Buildings, (3) 
Permanent Equipment and Property, (4) 
Movable Equipment in Storage, (5) Mov- 
able Equipment in Use, and (6) Inventory 
Methods and the Property Ledger. 

The subject of Lands has been con- 
sidered under the following subdivisions: 
(1) School Sites, (2) Playgrounds, (3) 
Land for Future Sites, (4) Lands Leased 
to Others, and (5) Other Lands. Each type 
of land is studied in relation to such de- 
scriptive data as: (a) Exact location, (0d) 
Area, (c) Date of purchase, (d) Original 
Cost, (e) Cost of Grading and Clearing, 
(f) Cost of Landscaping, (g) Cost of Legal 
Documents, (4) Other Costs, and (i) 
Where Deeds are Filed. Each district was 
asked to indicate which of the above data 
were available in a property record for 
each type of land. Recognition must be 
given to the probability that many replies 
to the questionnaire may have been based 
on information which could be located 
from unorganized data, rather than on in- 
formation kept according to a definite sys- 
tem and to accomplish a definite purpose. 

Many districts do not have lands of some 
of the types listed, so the data obtained for 
these lands cannot be considered valid. 
Since all schools have school sites, an anal- 
ysis of the figures related to this type of 
land should be significant. Of the 76 dis- 
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in California’ 


tricts reporting, 71 or 93.4 per cent, state 
that they have some kind of property rec- 
ord which gives the exact location of their 
sites, 92.1 per cent have a record of the 
area; 81.6 per cent have a record of the 
date of purchase; 75 per cent have a record 
of the original cost; 25 per cent have a 
record of the cost of grading and clearing; 
27.6 per cent have a record of the cost of 
landscaping; 23.7 per cent have a record 
of other costs; and 67.1 per cent have a 
record of where the deeds are filed. 
Buildings have been classified as those: 
(1) Used for Administrative Purposes; (2) 
For School Buildings, (3) Buildings Leased 
Out, (4) Buildings Unoccupied Temporar- 
ily, (5) Condemned Buildings, (6) Un- 
completed Buildings, (7) Other Buildings. 


Data considered relative to buildings 
together with percentage of incidence 
figures for the classification for school 
buildings are: (a) Location, 82.9; (bd) 
Description — Floor Area, Number of 


Rooms, 69.7; (c) Date of Construction or 
Purchase, 78.9; (d) Total Cost of Struc- 
ture, 76.3; (e) Name of Architect, 73.7; 
(f) Name of Contractor, 68.4; (g) Loca- 
tion of Plans and Specifications, 77.6; (A) 
Estimated Value, 75.0; (i) Capital Out- 
lays During the Year, 61.8; (j) Deprecia- 
tion, 30.3; (k) Date of Insurance, 81.6; 
and (/) Rate of Insurance, 84.2. 

It will be noted that the item most fre- 
quently kept, relative to school building 
records, is item (/) Rate of Insurance. 
Location, item (a) ranks second with 82.9 
per cent, followed by item (&) Date of In- 
surance at 81.6 per cent. The lowest rank- 
ing item relative to buildings is Deprecia- 
tion, with 30.3 per cent of the schools 
reporting, indicating a record of depre- 
ciation on their school buildings. 


Equipment Accounting 

The third type of property considered is 
Permanent Equipment and Property, which 
is divided as follows: (1) Electric Wiring 
and Gas Fixtures, (2) Fire-Protection 
Equipment, (3) Heating and Ventilating 
Equipment, (4) Water-System Equipment, 
(5) Sanitary Equipment, (6) Grounds 
Equipment, Fences, Walks, (7) Lockers, 
(8) Clocks, and (9) Other. The data de- 
scriptive of this type of property are: (a) 
Date of Installment or Purchase — new or 
replacement, (4) Location of Plans and 
Specifications, (c) Original Cost, (d) Cap- 
ital Outlays During Year, (e) Repairs, (/) 
Depreciation, (g) Estimated Value. 

Many of the types of property included 
in this group are considered as integral 
parts of the building. As such, it would ap- 
pear proper to include them in the build- 
ing records. The types of data recorded 
most often appear to be (a) Date of In- 
stallment or Purchase, (4) Location of 
Plans, (c) Capital Outlays during the 
Year, and (d) Repairs. Location of plans 
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and specifications on Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Equipment heads the list at 44.7 per 
cent. The importance of having available 
plans and specifications on electric wiring, 
heating and ventilating, plumbing, and all 
other built-in mechanical equipment can- 
not be overemphasized. Such plans are in- 
valuable in planning repairs, alterations, 
or additions to present equipment. 

Many school districts do not have mov- 
able equipment in storage. This may be 
due, partly, to a lack of adequate storage 
space, for this requirement is often sacri- 
ficed in school-building construction. Mov- 
able Equipment in Storage has been divided 
as follows: (1) All Kinds of Furni- 
ture, (2) All Kinds of Equipment, (3) In- 
structional Apparatus, (4) Old Furniture 
that May be Sold, and (5) All Other 
Equipment. Data studied relative to these 
topics are: (a) Description, (6) Date of 
Purchase, (c) When Stored Away, (d) 
Where Stored, (e) Original Cost, (f) De- 
preciation, and (g) Estimated Value. The 
results of the study for this section show 
that a description of the property is the 
item most often recorded. This is followed 
by original cost and estimated value. 

The final type of equipment included in 
the study is Movable Equipment in Use. 
This type is divided into: (1) Office Furni- 
ture and Equipment; (2) Classroom Furni- 
ture and Equipment; (3) _ Instructional 
Furniture and Equipment; (4) Auditor- 
ium Furniture and Stage Equipment; (5) 
Library Furniture; (6) Tools and Imple- 
ments; (7) Carpets and Rugs; (8) Cafe- 
teria Furniture and Equipment; and (9) 
Automobile Equipment. Descriptive data 
studied in relation to Movable Equipment 
in Use is as follows: (a) Description; (6) 
Date of Purchase — new or replacement; 
(c) Original Cost; (d) Repairs; (e) De- 
preciation; and (f) Estimated Value. The 
study indicates that about 60 per cent of 
the districts have a record of the descrip- 
tion of the furniture and equipment in use, 
about 40 per cent have a record of the date 
of purchase. Description of property heads 
the list for office furniture and classroom 
furniture and equipment, while estimated 
value, original cost, and date of purchase 
follow in that order. It is interesting to 
note that more districts do not keep more 
complete records on automotive equipment 
than the figures gathered in this study 
indicate. 

The final section of the study includes 
an observation of inventory methods and 
the property ledger. In answer to the ques- 
tion “Is there a general property ledger?,’ 
34.2 per cent or 26 of the districts an- 
swered in the affirmative. Table I shows 
the methods used in recording property by 
those districts reporting the use of prop- 
erty ledgers. Frequency of items is shown 
by number and by per cent, based on the 
total number using property ledgers. 


Summary and Conclusions 
1. The results of this study cannot be 
considered as representing the practice of 
ill the schools of the state, since 100 of the 
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TABLE I. Inventory Methods — Including 
Replies of Districts Reporting 
Property Ledgers 
Showing methods used in recording property 
by those districts reporting the use of property 
ledgers. Frequency of items is shown by number 
and by per cent, based on total number using 

property ledgers 
Per 
No. Cent 


1. Is there a general property ledger? 26 100 
2. Is a standard nomenclature used? 16 61.5 
3. Is each unit of property listed 
separately ? ; Res 22 «84.6 
+. If the card system is used, is there 
S) Oat COG i ci vss cs 0 0 
6) A loan card for articles stored 
away ? vi ere 3 11.5 
c) A storage card for articles 
stored away ? sess 3 11.5 
1. Does the ledger make provisions 
for the following data ? 
a) Original cost 22 84.6 
b) Annual depreciation 7 26.9 
c) Annual capital investment 17 65.4 
d) Repair... ranean t A 
e) Estimated value 14 53.9 
ik. =e 8 30.8 


g) Where more detailed intorma 
tion about each tem may 
be found } 15.4 
1. Are the following forms used ? 
a) Loose-leaf form with make-up 
permitting it to serve as in 
ventory for each separate unit 


ol property 15 57.4 
b) Insurance record.... 16) 61.5 
c) Insurance appraisal 15 57.7 
d) Capital outlay 17. 65.4 


1. Does the nomenclature of the 
record forms provide for the 
following data? 


a) Date of construction or purchase 17 654 
6) Description 20 76.9 
c) Total cost 19 73.1 
d) Annual depreciation 7 26.9 
e) Amount in depreciated reserve 2 Pr 
f) Location of sites, buildings 16 «61.5 
g) Type of construction .. 16) 61.5 
h) Information as to contractors 

and architects 8 30.8 


largest districts only were selected to par- 
ticipate, and only 76 of these sent in 


replies. The results shown may be con- 
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sidered a cross section of the practices of 
the more progressive districts. 

2. The schools included in this study 
keep property records supplying that in- 
formation which is of most value for in- 
surance purposes. 

3. It may be said that the schools in- 
cluded in the survey do not measure up to 
the standards set by Engelhardt and En- 
gelhardt for school-property accounting. 

4. Each district may well study its 
property-accounting problems in the light 
of these standards and formulate a system 
which will meet the requirements of that 
particular district. 

5. A uniform system of property ac- 
counting should be prescribed for the state. 
This system should be designed so that it 
might be condensed to meet the needs of 
smaller districts, or extended to fit the re- 
quirements of the large districts. 

6. Records must not be kept merely for 
the sake of keeping them. Each type of 
information included in a property-record 
system must accomplish a definite purpose. 
It must be of sufficient value as an aid to 
property management to justify the ex- 
pense of continuing it. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 

The board’s responsibility is to provide the 
best possible educational facilities for the chil- 
dren, conserving what we have to the best of 
our financial restrictions. We also owe a duty to 
see that teachers are compensated adequately for 
their services and that schoolrooms are not over- 
crowded. The responsibility for providing recrea- 
tional activities and social centers for neighbor- 
hood groups properly belongs to the city 
Paul O. Strawbecker, Member, Board of Educa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich 


THE EASY WAY 
As a school child I was forced to walk a mile 
to school regardless of weather. Children would 
make better citizens if things were harder for 
them. Ask any teacher Mrs. Viola T. Word, 
Member School Committee, North Providence, 
ms os 





The board of education at La Crosse, Wisconsin, is a policy-making body and represents 


the widest variety of community interests 


Franke, railroad engineer; Dr. 


and abilities. Left to right: Mr. Benjamin 
1/fred Gundersen, physician; Mr. Robert Franklin, public 


service executive; Mr. Gilford M. Wiley, superintendent of schools; Mr. William | 
Rossiter, president of the board and brewery executive; Ur. Otto Zielke, grocer; Vr. 


Walter Bieglow, transfer agent; Mrs. G. W 


. Lueck, vice-president of board of education. 
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The Kentucky School 


Boards Association Makes Progress 


The Kentucky Schooi Boards Association 
had its beginning in April, 1936, when during 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association in Louisville a group of 
hoard members met and discussed the advan- 
tages which might be gained through a state- 
wide organization. An organization committee 
was formed and since that time has been 
actively at work in urging all board members 
to join in the movement and participate in 
formulating and carrying out its objectives 

Substantial progress was registered when 
the second annual meeting in April, 1937, 
showed a greatly increased interest and at- 
tendance, representing boards in every section 
of the state. Following this meeting, activities 
of the organization committee were continued 
with increased effectiveness. Visits to more 
than half of the counties in the state were 
made by the representatives of the Associa- 
tion and the finest spirit of cooperation on 
the part of board members and school execu- 
tives was shown. Meetings were held in each 
of the eleven districts of the State Education 
Association. These meetings were well at- 
tended by board members and school execu- 
and the discussions were mutually 
beneficial 

Representatives of the school-board organ- 
ization gave addresses before the general 
assemblies of the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association, the district 
issociations of that organization, and other 
meetings of teachers and school executives 
\s a result of this interest a large number 
of school boards gave their assurance that 
they were ready to give their fullest moral 
and financial support to the project 

At the third annual state meeting in April, 
1938, a still larger and more enthusiasti 
group of board members came together and 
carried out a most constructive convention 
program. At this meeting the Association 
adopted its Constitution, set out its aims and 
objectives, and appointed the necessary com- 
mittees to carry on its work for the ensuing 
year. These committees were made up of out- 
standing board members in every section of 
the state and they had the assistance of able 
school executives. The Association secured 
the assistance of the Executive Secretary of 
the New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion in setting up the organization and in 
drafting its Constitution. His services were 
invaluable 

The organization committee continued its 
work enlisting interest in the Association, and 
during the year 1939, in addition to the reg- 
ular district association meetings which were 
held in each of the eleven districts, special 
group meetings of school-board members and 
S¢ hool executives were held in every section 
of the state. The activities of the Association 
it its district and annual meetings and espe- 
cially the activities of its organization com- 
mittee in holding group conferences have 
convinced a large majority of the boards that 
membership in the Association offers a greater 
Opportunity for service 
This a a 


tives 


innual meeting of the Association 
Apr was read by Vice-President W D 
- the board of education, Lexington 


W. D. Nicholls’ 


The annual meeting in April, 1939, was 
the best attended and the most enthusiastic 
and helpful meeting of school-board members 
ever held in Kentucky. At this meeting the 
Association appointed an Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer, adopted a scale of member- 
ship fees based on the number of teachers 
employed, and formulated plans to send 
notices for dues according to the adopted 
scale. The indications are that a large major- 
ity of the boards will pay their fees and by 
so doing make possible a wider service for 
the Association 

The effectiveness of a board members’ or- 
ganization is strikingly shown by the experi- 
ence of the New York State School Boards 
Association which has been in active opera- 
tion for the past ten years. High praises of 
that organization were given by Dr. George 
D. Strayer of Teachers College University, 
who in commenting said: “The accomplish- 
ments of the New York State School Boards 
Association have been outstanding. If any- 
thing of interest to school boards happens, a 
bulletin on the subject is sent to all board 
members within 48 hours. The Association is 
constantly on the job. Probably the most 
effective work which this organization has 
done is to promote the state appropriations 
for schools. The Association is a powerful, 
active influence in advancing and protecting 
the interests of the public schools. It con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign to restore full 
state aid to school districts, which the legisla- 
ture had reduced, and was instrumental in 
having the reduction restored to the full 
amount originally appropriated. The Associa- 
tion watches proposed legislation carefully 
and keeps school boards informed concerning 
it. I foresee very important consequences 
from this movement throughout the nation.” 

Similar endorsements have been given by 
other noted educators such as Dr. A. J 
Stoddard and Dr. Harlan H. Horner 

The fixed policy of the Kentucky School 
Boards Association from the beginning has 
been to work in the closest cooperation with 
the Kentucky Education Association and the 
State Department of Education, and to strive 
always to uphold the arms of school super- 
intendents and other executives, helping them 
make conditions favorable for developing the 
best possible educational programs. The Asso- 
ciation stands guard to prevent the upsetting 
of progressive programs by selfish interests 
One illustration of this was the constructive 
part which the Association played last winter 
in helping defeat the bill providing for the 
election of county superintendents by popular 
vote. The Association promptly offered its 
services to the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Kentucky Education Association 
to oppose this measure. The executive com- 
mittee of the Association acted promptly to 
adopt a resolution of protest and send this to 
each member of the Senate and House. A 
personal letter over the signature of the Pres- 
ident of the Association was written to every 
one of the more than 1300 school-board mem- 
bers in Kentucky, urging each of 
contact his senator and house 
urge them to vote and work 


them to 
member and 


the bill 


igainst 
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The Kentucky State School-Board Associa- 
tion plans to organize for more effective 
service this potenially powerful group of lay- 
men. In brief, the objectives of this associa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

1. To help school-board members to become 
better informed of their duties and responsi- 
bilities to the schools under their manage- 
ment and control. 

2. To help board members to keep abreast 
of the steady change in educational policies 
so that they may better understand the recom- 
mendations and objectives of their admin- 
istrative officers when these educators are 
seeking expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional services in the schools of their districts. 

3. To give board members a vision of the 
services which they may render through co- 
operative efforts to the state’s program of 
education in their united efforts in 
tion activities. 

4. To serve as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas on legal and professional matters 
upon which they need knowledge in order to 
render more effective service as _ board 
members. 

5. To raise to the dignity which it deserves 
the important office of board membership and 
to build up among board members a morale 
and a pride in the work they are performing 
for the children of Kentucky. 

6. To endeavor to find ways and means 
to increase the good will of the public toward 
the schools and to stimulate a willingness on 
the part of the best citizens of the com- 
munity to serve as board members when 
the need arises 

7. To promote and encourage research 
upon problems affecting efficiency and econ- 
omy in the management and control of the 
schools. 

8. To use the organized forces of the 
association to obtain the passage of legislation 
favorable to the schools and to defeat legis- 
lation which is contrary to the interests of 
education in Kentucky 

9. To co-operate with the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in its efforts to improve 
educational conditions in the state. 

10. To co-operate with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, and other district, state and national 
organizations endeavoring to advance the 
cause of education 

In addition to the above general objectives 
the immediate objectives of the association 
for the current year are 

1. To enlist in its organization every school 
board in Kentucky 

2. To co-operate with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association in obtaining the passage of 
desirable legislation for adequate support of 
education 

3. To co-operate with the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and other organizations in 


associa- 


their efforts to obtain’ federal aid to 
education 

4. To study insurance rates on_ school 
property in Kentucky and to take such 
measures as are necessary to obtain lower 
rates on school buildings, school buses, and 
school treasurers’ bonds 


For Better School Auditorium Seating 


H. E. Bennett, Ph.D.’ 


Quality and quality groups in this connec- 
tion are considered strictly as use-values 
Use-values in auditorium seating are only 
those which affect the use-values of the audi- 
torium in which they are installed. The func- 
tion of the school auditorium is to provide a 
suitable place for assembly and large group 
activities of both the school and the com- 
munity, attendance being sometimes volun- 
tary on the part of members of the school 
and always so on the part of the community 
Attendance at these auditorium activities is 
assumed to have a genuine social value to the 
taxpaying community, and only in terms of 
such attendance can the expenditure of public 
money for the auditorium be justified. To 
the extent that the auditorium remains un- 
used, it is a profitless investment or dead 
loss. The returns on the investment are to be 
measured in terms of attendance at the audi- 
torium activities as truly as the admission 
fees charged for theater attendance are the 
measure of the returns for the investment in 
a theater 

The educational, cultural, entertainment, 
and other social values of the activities con- 
ducted in the auditorium constitute use-values 
which are not directly affected by the seat- 
ing, but the receptivity of the individuals 
constituting the audience is a very large fac- 
tor in these values and this receptivity is 
largely influenced by the physical and mental! 
effects of the seating conditions. Whatever 
mental, social, civic, or aesthetic value a given 
auditorium activity may have for the indi- 
viduals attending may be destroyed in large 
part by physical discomforts, distractions, 
annoyances, and even by acoustical difficulties 
incident to the seating of the hall. 

As a means of stating these intangible 
values in a more concrete form, it may be 
assumed that the cash outlay for the seating 
of an auditorium will be between 3 and 5 per 
cent of the cost of the auditorium itself. 
Should the seating at the higher price limit 
increase the effectiveness of the auditorium 
activities, either in terms of increased volun- 
tary attendance or increased appreciation or 
both, by as much as 2 per cent the additional 
investment for the better seating is justified 
in the same degree as is the investment in 
the auditorium as a whole. Should the effec- 
tiveness of the auditorium activities be in- 
creased by 25, 50, or 100 per cent as a result 
of the better seating equipment, it is the 
value to the community of the auditorium as 
a whole, and hence the return on the entire 
investment, that is so greatly increased by 
the 2 per cent increase in the outlay 

The qualities of the seating equipment by 
which the use values of the auditorium are 
affected may be summarized briefly as follows: 
(1) comfort, (2) freedom from distractions, 
annoyances and injury hazards of all kinds 
(3) acoustics, (4) direct economies related 
to the seating in itself 

These four classes of values will be con- 
sidered in connection with the various ma- 
terials, parts, constructions, and ‘esigns which 
enter into the making of auditorium chairs 

U pholstering. A few years ago upholstered 
seats were not considered in connection with 
school auditoriums. At the present time, about 


1Research Specialist in School American 


Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich 


seating 


25 per cent of school auditorium installations 
are upholstered and the proportion increases 
very rapidly. The reason is in the rapidly 
growing appreciation of the very great degree 
in which upholstered seats contribute to the 
efficiency and drawing power of the audito- 
rum and hence to the community return on 
the investment. People are becoming accus- 
tomed to upholstered seats in their homes, on 
public and private conveyances, and in places 
of entertainment. Theaters, with practically 
no exceptions, are now equipped with up- 
holstered seats not for sentimental reasons 
but because people will not consent to sit on 
others. Their drawing power is fully estab- 
lished and is as valid with reference to un- 
paid as to paid attendance. Furthermore, 
comfort is a very large factor in receptivity 
and responsiveness. It is an indisputable psy- 
chological fact that physical discomfort or 
restlessness detracts very seriously not only 
from concentration but from pleasurable atti- 
tudes and responsiveness of an audience. 


Acoustical Balance Aided 

Another important factor which upholstered 
seating contributes to the effectiveness of an 
auditorium is acoustical balance. The acous- 
tical treatment of the room itself must as- 
sume the seating and audience as a constant 
factor. Several hundred seats presenting hard, 
sound-reflecting surfaces only, have a very 
different effect when occupied than when 
empty, with the result that, regardless of wall 
and ceiling treatment, sound absorption is ex 
cessive when the audience is large or very 
deficient if the group is small. A well-designed 
upholstered chair, however, has approximately 
the same sound-absorption value when oc- 
cupied as when unoccupied and thus insures 
constant acoustical conditions. 

It has frequently been assumed that up- 
holstered chairs in a school auditorium are 
unduly expensive and rapidly deteriorate 
through the destructive tendencies of school 
children and even that they encourage such 
destructive tendencies. The almost invariable 
experience of school administrators, however 
is to the contrary. Children respect attractive. 
comfortable chairs and are less likely to in- 
jure them than those which are uncomfort- 
able. It is far more common to find plywood 
seats which have invited mischievous ten- 
dencies of pocketknives and pencils than is 
the case with a good quality of upholstering 
While it cannot be said that a high quality 
of well-made plywood seats will not last as 
long as any type of seat made, under ordinary 
conditions of wear, the life of service of the 
best grades of imitation leather under similar 
conditions is so great that the cost factor is 
negligible and is incalculably overbalanced by 
the other use-values, especially when consid- 
ered in connection with the serviceability of 
the auditorium as a whole. Orders for replace- 
ment of upholstering for school auditorium 
seating are practically unknown 

In purchasing upholstered auditorium chairs, 
carefully drawn specifications are particularly 
necessary to protect the purchaser against 
inferior products. Springs, padding, covering 
materials, and the methods of assembling 
these, vary in countless respects affecting 
comfort and length of satisfactory service- 
ability. It is impossible even for experts to 
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determine all these values by inspection of 
samples, or for specifications to be drawn or 
enforced which will insure protection from 
serious defects. Complete protection is pos- 
sible only through dependence on responsible 
manufacturers whose long experience, policies, 
and facilities provide for rigid specification 
of materials used, expert manufactur.ng, and 
thorough testing and inspection. While high 
quality cannot be cheap, it is by no means 
true that high price assures quality. Experi- 
ence and efficient manufacturing methods 
often contribute more to economy than do 
cheap materials. , 

For example: It is proved in laboratory 
tests that certain imitation leather covering 
materials will withstand fifty times as much 
wear in use as others which are practically 
indistinguishable to the eye. Similar differ- 
ences occur in respect to cracking, aging. 
staining, tackiness, corner and edge wear, etc. 
among samples which look alike. ‘““You can't 
tell by looking at it.” 

Specifications adequate to detect such differ. 
ences must include at least some relevant ac- 
celerated performance tests, and these are 
welcomed by manufacturers who know that 
their products will safely withstand them. So 
far as practicable, quality factors should be 
indicated descriptively 


Wood and Metal Parts 

Plywood. The best plywood may be de- 
pended on to endure severe usage indefinitely 
Inferior plywood, indistinguishable from. the 
best in appearance, is a constant source of 
trouble and of injury hazards due to chip- 
ping, peeling, and breakage. The U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory standards and_ tests 
should be required. 

Cast-Iron Standards. Desk standards should 
conform to established chemical formulas and 
strength tests to avoid breakage at any time 
through strains or shocks. Cross-section de- 
sign also must provide for ribs and other 
means of securing adequate strength where 
required without excessive mass. Acceptabl) 
artistic designs should be available and all 
castings must be smooth finished and free 
from fins, blowholes, roughness, and_ other 
defects. On sloping floors each standard must 
be specially formed to stand vertically and 
support the seat at the correct height and 
slope 

Seat Hinges and Back Clips. In many aud: 
toriums, sloping floors, curved seat rows, and 
converging aisles create complex engineering 


problems in securing a satisfactory installa } 


tion. Inflexible chairs result at best in irreg- 
ular rows and alignments. In any auditorium 
there may be slight floor irregularities ané 
building inaccuracies, and the drilling of holes 
in concrete floors for attaching chairs cannol 
be absolutely accurate. Inflexible chairs under 
such conditions may cause serious delays and 
expense in installation, besides being subjected 
to strains which will cause immediate or sub 


sequent breakage, looseness. or squeaks. T0§ 


— 


meet these conditions, “indirect” seat hinges § 


and back clips are used to compensate for al 
such calculable or incalculable factors, Add 
tional expense for these features is small, and 
they should be specified even when chairs aft 
bought installed because they protect the pur 
chaser from delays and liabilities incident t 
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building inaccuracies and because they insure 
more satisfactory serviceability of the installa- 
tion. At best the difference between installa- 
tion of compensating or flexible as opposed 
to inflexible chairs is similar to that between 
a tailor-made and a ready-made suit. 
Specifications should furthermore provide 
against the development of noise and bind- 
ing in the hinge action or need at any time 
for grease or oiling, by designating hinges 
having accurately machined parts, ball-bear- 


ing movement, and permanent internal 
lubrication Seas 
Quality and Price Groups. Auditorium 


chairs are regularly sold in an endless variety 
of combinations of different parts. For exam- 
ple: Backs may be of plain 5 or 7 ply, steel 
panels, unbound or metal clad, padded, in- 
serted panel padded, or spring cushioned — 
each in various qualities. Seats may be of 
plywood, metal-clad, padded, or spring con- 
struction. Any of these may be used with 
various standards, hinges, back attachments, 
and a limitless range of upholstering materials 
is available with the different springs, pad- 
dings. and methods of upholstering. 


How to Write the Specifications 

Unless some authority can assume to limit 
choice by setting up fixed combinations of 
parts which shall constitute each group, it is 
obvious that no rigid-group specifications can 
be prepared to meet all conditions. It there- 
fore seems to be more practicable to provide 
specifications separately for each clearly de- 
fined type of back, seat, standard, hinge, etc., 
and to permit each purchaser to combine these 
as he may see fit to secure the character of 
chair he seeks. This corresponds with the ac- 
tual buying practices, provides for as many 
groups as there may be desirable combinations 
of parts, and also permits each purchaser to 
specify such combination as may be available 
it the price he wishes to pay 

In any particular combination of parts 
which may be so specified, the actual market- 
price range between the best and the poorest 
offering on the market will probably not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent difference. It is therefore 
especially desirable that specifications for 
any desired combination should include such 
close description and performance tests as 
will eliminate unsatisfactory products. This is 
eminently fair to all manufacturers since 
there are very few proprietary features or 
significant methods of production which are 


not common to all chairs or comparable 
quality 


NEW YORK CONTROLS USE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The board of education of New York City 
recently had under discussion a rule which 
forbid the use of the public schools to speak- 
ers who dealt in controversial questions. The 
rule was not adopted, but instead, the board 
fave out the following as being expressive of 
Its policy on the subject: 

“The board of education believes that the 
basic American principles of free speech and 
liberty to assemble and petition for redress of 
grievances, guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
ol our Federal and State Constitutions, should 
be forwarded by our school system, and that 
the spirit of free discussion and public use 
of school buildings implicit in the state educa- 
tion law should be respected 

“These principles are to be limited only 
in the interest of the protection of the 
State and our democratic form of gov- 
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What the Efficient School 
Board Does and Does Not Do 


Walter H. Gaumnitz' 


The School Board Does 


1. It transacts its business in board meetings 
at a regular time and place. 

2. It acts as a body or on authority of the 
board as a whole. 

3. It employs the best superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or teacher it can get and dismisses him 
only for incompetence and similar causes. 

4. After careful study of all the factors in- 
volved and upon advice of trained leadership 
it adopts rules and regulations to govern most 
of the important school situations. 

5. A large portion of the board meeting is 
used to decide important questions of policy. 

6. It sees to it that a carefully planned 
budget is made in advance and that other 
accepted business practices are instituted to 
care automatically and effectively for the pur- 
chase of services and supplies, as well as for 
most other problems of finance. 

7. The superintendent or other person in 
charge of the schools nominates all employees 
and recommends dismissals; the board approves 
in most cases. 

8. Problems of salary, 
leave, etc., are carefully 
policies adopted. 

9. It leaves the assignment of specific duties, 
the transfer and the supervision of employees, 
to the person administratively in charge of the 
school. 

10. It supports the school head loyally in the 
performance of his duties. Disagreements on 
policy are taken up in board meeting and all 
the facts determined. 

ll. It requires adequate reports concerning 
business and financial matters, educational 
achievements and the efficiency of employees. 

12. It insists that all accounts be audited at 
regular intervals by certified accountants. 

13. It studies its building needs in advance, 
acquires desirable sites, and adopts a sound 
policy for financing new school buildings. 

14. It secures the services of experts in plan- 
ning and building new school plants. 

15. The board is careful to conform to the 
school laws fixed by the state. 

16. The board makes every effort to deter- 
mine the educational desires and needs of the 
people by holding hearings on important issues, 
inviting criticism, and the like. 

17. The board keeps the public informed 
about its policies and makes frequent reports 
on school activities. 

18. The school board is alert to better types 
of school organization and school administra- 
tion. To serve the best interests of the people 
it will take steps to enlarge the district or to 


promotions, 
and definite 


tenure, 
studied 


The School Board Does Not 


1. It does not consider official matters any 
time, anywhere. 

2. It does not meddle 
individuals. 

3. It does not employ in its schools almost 
anyone who has the proper license who can be 
secured at a low salary or who is a special 


in school affairs as 


friend of board member or of other in- 
fluential citizens. 
4. It does not “run the schools” itself or 


attempt to solve its various problems on the 
basis of personal interests. 

5. It does not use its time in approving bills, 
studying the catalogs, or wrangling over the 
best way to teach long division. 

6. It does not attempt to conduct the business 
of the schools without a budget or to buy 
supplies in small quantities or upon the recom- 
mendations of high-pressure salesmen. It does 
not authorize separately each purchase to be 
made or each bill to be paid. 

7. It does not investigate applications, make 
appointments, or dismiss employees without 
the assistance of the school superintendent or 
principal. 

8. It does not play favorites or leave these 
matters to chance or personal interpretation. 

9. The board, or its individual members, does 
not, as a rule, directly give instructions to the 
teachers and other employees of the schools. 

10. It does not, out of board meetings, criti- 
cize or countermand the action of the school 
head. It does not undermine his effectiveness. 

11. Few reports are required and the board 
pays little attention to the reports received. 

12. It does not leave any doubt in the public 
mind concerning the honesty of school expen- 
ditures or the accuracy of schoo! accounts. 

13. It does not buy “left-over” sites, or 
connive with speculators in buying sites or in 
contracting for new structures; nor does it 
contract debts carelessly or without plans for 
liquidating the outstanding as well as the new 
obligations. 

14. It does not itself plan new buildings or 
supervise their construction. 

15. It does not ignore legal provisions or 
frequently get into legal difficulties. 

16. It does not assume to “know best” in all 
matters or to adopt policies arbitrarily, or even 
contrary to the wishes of the public. 

17. It does not deal with school affairs as if 
they were secret or their own private concern. 

18. It does not let tradition or self-interest 
obscure its vision. If greater efficiency and 
better educational opportunities for boys and 
girls demand it the school board will not 
hesitate to recommend a new and better admin- 
istrative organization even if the result is its 
own dissolution. 
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seek its own abandonment. 

In National Parent-Teacher, Apri 1938 
ernment: and. to this end, we _ advise 
the superintendent of schools that in 


our opinion no meeting is to be held in a 
school building by any person or organization 
for the purpose of advocating or at which 
there is advocated domestic violence or the 
overthrow of our government by force; or 
which is called for the purpose of advocating 


or at which there is advocated intolerance of 
any religious or racial group 

“These principles have been the policy of 
the board of education for some years and 
will be applied in the future, and the use of 
schools will be denied to anyone who has 
violated the principles above set forth or any 
other regulation of the board of education.” 
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Should Standards be Adopted for 


Stencil Duplicated Classroom Materials? 
David W. Russell, Ph.D.” 


During the past few years there has been 
considerable emphasis upon the development 
of good reading habits and upon the correc- 
tion of eye difficulties among school children 
and college students. Rather startling findings 
have been made which indicate that the 
American schoolboy and college student are 
under “par” in ability to read and comprehend 
well.* In many instances, poor reading habits 
have been held responsible for “failures” in 
the classroom, and often when there has been 
a correction of eye co-ordination through 
improved reading situations, a corresponding 
improvement in academic achievement has 
been shown, according to standardized means 
of measurement. It has been suggested also 
that the improvement of reading technique 
and materials may indirectly contribute to an 
increase in the intelligence quotient, which is 
commonly looked upon as a constant index 
to a person’s mental ability.” The continual 
and painstaking efforts of research depart- 
ments and teachers to improve reading com- 
prehension among children have brought about 
the development of mechanical devices to 
improve eye co-ordination and_ reading 
techniques.’ Much has been done to improve 
the form of the printed page, the size of type 
and spacing, and even the color and finish of 
paper as a means of determining standards 
best suited for readers at different age levels 


A. How Important is Stencil Duplicated 
Material ? 

Parallel with these developments has been 
the increasing use of more teacher-made and 
school-made reading materials, such as work 
sheets, bulletins, tests, courses of study, and 
other curricular materials. Since these mate- 
rials are generally tentative in content, they 
are used for a short time and then revised 
They are usually reproduced on_ stencil 
duplicating machines, because printing is often 
too expensive. Consequently, stencil dupli- 
cators and similar devices have become stand- 
ard equipment in many schools and are the 
means of providing a quantity of material that 
is being read by thousands of persons. To the 
teachers, research workers in reading, and 
administrators, the question naturally arises: 
Should as high standards be established for 
stencil duplicated materials as for textbooks 
which are designed to conform with current 
techniques for developing reading speed and 
comprehension? The question is an important 
one but up to the present very little 
investigation has been undertaken toward 
answering it. 

‘National College of Education, Evanston, III 

2H. A. Innes, J. W. Rothney,. R. M. Bear in 
Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading, Hanover, N 
H., Dartmouth College Publication, 1938 

*Results of research indicating that the I/ntelligence 
Quotient can change with training is given in: Beth L 
Wellman, “Guiding Mental Development,’ Childhood 
Education, XV, No. 3 (Nov 1938), pp 145-148 

‘For new procedures used for developing reading ability 
and comprehension, see: Louise F. Davis The Teach 
ing of Reading to the Visual Handicapped Child,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (Nov., 1938), pp 
201-205: V. Ilg, Louise F. Davis and W. S. Gray 
“Training Eyes to Read Parents’ Magazine, XIII 
No. 9 (Sept., 1938), p. 22 ff. Suggestions for developing 
reading ability in relation to the language arts is ex 
plained in: Clara Belle Baker Developing the Language 


Arts.’ Childhood Education, XV, No. 5 (Jan 1939) 
pp. 224-227 


B. Comparing Stencil Duplicated 
Materials 

To consider this question, stencil duplicated 
bulletins for elementary schools, from nine 
cities, were analyzed and sorted according to 
the quality of workmanship. Several were 
examples of excellent work, while others 
ranged from mediocre to very poor, and a few 
were almost unreadable! The poor examples 
were difficult to read because of blurred 
letters, partly printed words and_ phrases, 
uneven distribution of ink, and other irreg- 
ularities. This comparison alone was sufficient 
to indicate the importance of good stencil 
duplicated material, for in several of these 
bulletins were included work pages for. chil- 
dren which not only required reading but 


TABLE I. Approximate Foot-Candles Nec- 
essary to Maintain a Given Standard of 
Visibility for Different Reading Tasks 


Zone Foot-candles 
1. For twelve-point type of high 
standard printing. Minimum size, 
particularly desirable for young 
Re ee 10 
2. For six-point type of high stand 
ard printing. Minimum _ size 
commonly used. apa ias wed 30 
3. For six-point type of lower 
standard printing, characteristic 


of newspapers ........... ve 100 
4. For recognizing individual six- 

point letters or numerals, as in 

So eee ee 200 
5. For commonly deficient and 

defective vision. An additional 

step in the foot-candle scale 

of effectiveness appears con- 

ee ete 500 


also called for concentrated work on exercises 
and problems. How, then, could the com- 
parison of these materials be made in a more 
objective way? 

This question might be answered by deter- 
mining the amount of light,” measured in 
foot-candles,” necessary to read actual samples 
of material. But there are several factors, or 
variables, which must be taken into consider- 
ation in recommending a standard of visibility 
for stencil duplicated materials. The actual 
number of foot-candles of light necessary for 
a person to read a certain page to the best 
advantage has not been accurately deter- 
mined, as is sometimes supposed, because 
the variables in measurement cannot be 
entirely controlled, and the factors of individ- 
ual differences cause difficulties whenever we 
would establish what might be called “foot- 
candle norms.” At the present time, zones 
of recommended foot-candles of light for 
certain tasks have been established, by means 


\ recent investigation concerning the importance of 
light in developing reading skill is given by Ray I 
Hamon The Effect of Light on Reading Peabody 


Journal of Education, XVI (Nov., 1938), pp. 145-148 

*The foot-candle is a unit of illumination. It is approxi 
mately the illumination on a small area of vertical surface 
one foot from a standard candle 

™atthew Luckiesh and Frank Moss Light, Vision 
ind Seeing Industrial Medicine (Oct 1938) 

‘Matthew Luckiesh and Frank Moss, The Science 
Seeing (New York: Van Nostrand, 1937), p. 348 ff 
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of which it is possible to compare in relative 
terms the amount of light necessary to 
equalize the task of reading pages of stencil 
duplicated material that have print work 
of various degrees of visibility. 

To compare specimens of duplicated mate- 
rial in relation to the reading task involved, 
what Luckiesh and Moss have determined 
zones of approximate foot-candles necessary 
to maintain a given standard of visibility for 
different reading tasks were used. 

Stencil duplicated material is classified with 
the reading matter grouped in Zone 1. Conse- 
quently material of this kind, if comparable 
to well-printed books in form, clearness of 
print, distribution of ink, proper spacing, 
length of line, and vocabulary, can be said 
to require ten foot-candles of light for a 
standard degree of visibility. It is material 
that fits into this zone that is specifically 
concerned with this problem. 


C. Making Specimen Pages 

To continue with the experiment, the good 
and bad specimens of stencil duplicated mate- 
rials were sorted and sample pages were made 
to represent each of the two groups in rela- 
tion to the legibility of print. The reading 
matter on the specimen pages used in this 
experiment was copied from Consumers’ 
Guide’ since this material was interesting to 
the junior-high-school children who were to 
be tested. Reproductions of the specimen 
pages appear here. Sample A represents the 
good specimens of stencil duplicated material, 
and Sample B represents the poor examples 
of material. 


D. Measuring Visibility Thresholds 

The laboratory was arranged to provide 
not only normal reading conditions according 
to foot-candle meters,” but also proper in- 
clination of the reading plane" as accepted 
in good practice today. Nineteen junior-high- 
school pupils were selected to test the visi- 
bility thresholds of the specimen pages by 
using the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter.” 
Five practice tests were given with the first 
set of specimen pages to give the pupils an 
opportunity to learn how to evaluate visibility 
thresholds since this form of measurement is 
somewhat subjective. With the pupils “condi- 
tioned” to give accurate evaluations, they 
were tested to determine the visibility 
thresholds of the two specimen pages used 
in the experiment. 

Each pupil made four tests of the two 
specimen pages, determining first the visi- 
bility threshold of Specimen A and _ then 
that of Specimen B. From these data, ratios 
of visibility were determined for each person 
by calculating the means of the ratios calcu- 
lated from the readings on the visibility 
meter. The means are tabulated in Column 2 
in Table II. Columns 3 and 4 interpret 
these ratios in terms of foot-candles of light 
necessary to make the visibility of the 
specimen pages the same in the evaluations 
made by the nineteen  junior-high-school 
pupils 

The data clearly indicated that Specimen B, 
representing the poor samples of stencil dupli- 
cated material. was considerably more difficult 
to see and in every trial required more than 
twice as much light to have the same visibility 

“Feed Buyers Are Lucky Consumers’ Guide, Agrtr 
cultural Adiustment Administration, Vol. \ No. 10 
(Oct. 24, 1938), p. 10 ff 

“The Sight Meters’’ 
General Electric were used 


'lewell Book Rest 
"Engineering Department, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


manufactured by Chester and 
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WHEN the little pi oes to market to buy i ree - 
| elf taee mat tb os . os p+8 & an ge y a mixed feed for him F itt ig 20 arket to buy a mixed feed for him- 
joes not buy a pig in a poke. Nor does his owner, the farmer, ¢ « 1 the f 
, . } r his ovwne th 7 
| buys mixed feed for his other stock. In 46 of the 48 States to- oo ee ott t in 46 of the 48 states < 
> i € ) is othe kK in ¢ n tates O- 
| y re are feed laws. Because of these feed laws, there is hardly a e a oes » af i laws. there {ts herdl 
g or package of commercial mixed feed sold which does not give feed pur- ‘ rcial , , ¢ nt ‘cn aces not rive tan, ie - 
hasers the information they need to know at the time they make > ; ate eye paecami eps he tae PB caginse rs Ay cmtay a 
rchases “ ' ime they make their asers tl information they need to know .y % ti they ke their 
| North Dakota which has a typical feed law, for example, requires rtt ¥ , toni ed 1 r am | r ire 
formation upon each package of commercial mixed feeds: + 9® le : mix toed F : 
vi i af 


ingredient used; 

m amount of crude protein; 
m amount of crude fat; 

um amount of crude fiber; 





ee om 


Net weight; 
brand, or trade-mark of the feed; 
dress of the manufacturer 


nt of peat, humus, 





r moss; 
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f foreign mineral matters and unwholesome 
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TABLE II. Visibility Ratios of Two Specimens 
of Stenciled Material and Comparison of 
Foot-Candle Recommendations 


l 2 ; 4 
Pupil iB Foot Foot 
Tested Eight candles candle 

Readings 1 B 

\ 2.2 10 ) 
B ee 10 22 
i 2.4 10 24 
D 2.5 10 25 
k 2.0 10 26 
Ik 2.6 10 260 
(, 2.6 10 26 
H Fe 10 27 
J 2.9 10 29 
K 2.9 10 29 
L 2.9 10 29 
M 3.0 10 30 
N 3.1 10 31 
0 ae | 10 1 
P 3.5 10 35 
Q) 3.5 10 35 
R 3.5 10 35 
S 3.7 10 37 
I 4.3 10 43 


threshold as Sample A which represented the 
samples of well-done material. The data for 
individual pupils can be interpreted in the 
lollowing way. Pupil A requires 2.2 as much 
light to see the words on Sample B as well 
is he sees the words on Sample A under the 
same reading conditions. The same analogy 
holds true for the other pupils except that 


different ratios are used Pupil M needs 3.0 


times much light for Sample B in order 
to see the material as well as he sees Sample 
\. while Pupil T requires 4.3 times as much 


light. It is obvious that the comparison and 


The B/A is determined by dividing the mean 
indles recorded for a pupil for Sample 
the readings recorded for Sample A 
t 


neteen pupils 


2 wants t 
he is getting in 
1 tells him the percentage of 


rtant nutrients in 


I 
at least have some idea 


1 well printed instruction sheet which permits 
of easy and rapid reading. 









know how 





in their 
adulter- 
digest- 

ve fiber con- 
feeds to meet 





Sample B. 
the amount of light to read with the same speed that 
Sample A can be read. 


interpretation might be reversed by using 
Sample B as the basis instead of Sample A 

Since the actual number of foot-candles of 
light necessary for a given task cannot be 
accurately determined, it follows that the 
ratios of comparison can be applied only with- 
in the foot-candle zones 
in columns 3 and 4 it may be said that if 
Pupil A were reading a 
stencil duplicated material 
Sample A, in 10 foot-candles of light which 
is the recommendation for well-printed mate- 
rials described in Zone 1, the same_ pupil 
would have to have 22 foot-candles of light 
material comparable to Sample B as 
well as he sees Sample A. The same analogy 
holds true for other pupils except that 
different ratios are used as shown in Table II 

This interpretation is particularly important 
since the illumination on desk tops, tables, 
and wall space in most classrooms will 
measure about 10 foot-candles of illumina- 
tion. Hence, it is exceedingly important that 
stencil duplicated material conforms to the 
high standards of printed material since in 
most cases it is being used in reading situ 
ations described for Zone 1. Stencil duplicated 
material of inferior grade will not conform to 
the situations established for classroom proce- 
dure in reading. The comparisons made in the 
table for Zone 1 would hold true within 
reason for the interpretation of reading tasks 
performed under the conditions described for 
zones 2, 3, and 4 if stencil duplicated material 
were reduced, by special photographic repro- 
duction, to conform with six-point type in- 
stead of twelve-point type 

So far we have considered specific cases of 
the differences in visibility thresholds. Though 
nineteen cases with four trials for 
specimen is not sufficient sampling to be 


to see 


Cat b 





A poorly mimeographed sheet requires three times 


conclusive in details, nevertheless, these data 
condensed into mean and median evaluations 
offer an aid for more general analysis 


FABLE Ill. Combined Data of Visibility 


Ratios 
Foot Foot 
Now using the data candles candles 
A B 
specimen of good Mean of Visibility 
comparable to Ratios 2.96 10 29.6 
Median of Visibility 
Ratios 2.90 10 29.0 


The above data based on nineteen junior- 
high-school pupils’ recordings involved 152 
trials which indicate that, under similar condi- 
tions, about three times as much light is 
needed to provide the same visibility task for 
Sample B as is necessary for Sample A. The 
approximation of the median to the mean 
shows that the case of Pupil T and the cases 
of Pupils A and B did not materially affect 
the average although they represent the 
extremes of the distribution. It might be said 
that, according to the data, two to four times 
more light is needed to give Sample B the 
same visibility task which Sample B provides 
under similar conditions, using the visibility 
measurements determined by the Luckiesh- 
Moss meter. Consequently a person reading 
material comparable to Specimen A_ in 
approximately 10 foot-candles of light would 
have to have approximately 29 foot-candles 
of light on material similar to Specimen B 
to see the words as well as he sees them 
on Specimen A. In general, the ratio can 
be said to be three to one 


In Conclusion 


With these preliminary data. the conclu- 
sions cannot be far reaching, but they can 


(Concluded on page 
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School Board and Teacher Service 


HE changes which have taken place during the past three 
too in school systems have widened the gap between 
the school-board member and the teacher. To a great extent 
this gap has been filled by the superintendent of schools, and 
in larger cities by the assistant superintendents, the super- 
visors of special subjects, and the principals. 

There was a time when the members of school boards con- 
trolled to a great extent the appointment of teachers and when 
there was a close association of work between the classroom 
workers and the board members. Even in fairly large cities 
the latter were acquainted with most of the teachers, and these 
felt a certain responsibility directly to the board. The teachers 
were inclined to maintain their contacts with their employers 
and to bring their grievances to the board members. While this 
is still true in a few small communities, the present organiza- 
tion of city and town schools requires the teachers to limit 
the conduct of their business with the school district immedi- 
ately to the principals and the superintendent. Officially the 
individual teachers have no ordinary means of coming in con- 
tact with the members of the board. 

The new situation is the inevitable development from the 
professionalization of teaching and school administration. And, 
no one would want to go back to the old days when laymen 
appointed teachers, ordering their transfer, and determined 
their promotion. The evils of politics, personal favoritism, and 
nepotism which the newer plan has eliminated can hardly be 
calculated. The professional security of the teacher has been 
enormously advanced by the gradual limitation of the school 
board to policymaking and to approval of the admin- 
istrative acts of the school executives and their super- 
visory assistants. 

The improvement has, however, carried with it certain dis- 
advantages that should be changed. There is ample reason for 
saying that the present administration of the schools is largely 
autocratic. In spite of their protestations to the contrary, few 
superintendents have a strong sense of cooperative and dem- 
ocratic action. The practice of some superintendents is to 
decide and even to act in professional matters and to ask 
approval of the school board when a retreat is hardly possible. 
Teachers are consulted too rarely indeed, most generally when 
problems of salary and promotion are under discussion. When 
program changes, innovations in teaching method, and similar 
activities are in hand, supervisors and superintendent are in- 
clined to give orders, and to expect that teachers obey. The 
teacher who is a strong individualist is likely have a diffi- 
cult time if she meets with the disapproval of the superintend- 
ent. The board members as individuals and as a group have 
little knowledge of any except the most outstanding teachers, 
and the strong individualist is most likely to have an unfav- 
orable reputation in the mind of the board due to her non- 
conformist attitudes. 
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The present official gap between individual board members 
and teachers should be narrowed. The least which the indi- 
vidual board member can do will be to visit the schools fre- 
quently and to acquaint himself with their programs, with 
their methods, and with the general character of the teaching 
personnel. Upon acquaintance, most teachers — even the in- 
dividualists and the “organization” leaders — are better under- 
stood and their requests more sympathetically and justly dealt 
with. There is, of course, the danger that the board member 
who visits schools and who expresses hasty opinions, may be- 
come an interfering busybody. But the competent and circum- 
spect man or woman who goes in an inquiring frame of mind, 
and who desires to learn and to help superintendents and 
teachers improve the educational service, can do much to 
overcome the present difficulties and to lead teachers and 


superintendents 


by his own example — into democratic and 


cooperative administrative practices. 


The Schoolhouse and the Neighborhood 
A ENGLISH art critic has remarked that no man builds 


to himself alone. The buildings in cities belong not 
merely to their owners; they are so much a part of the lives of 
those who live in the vicinity and of those who must pass along 
the streets that they are in a sense owned by the people. 
These observations apply with special force to the school 
buildings of a city, which are actually as well as figuratively 
owned by the people and which are expected so far as build- 
ings may do so to contribute to the education of the rising 
generation in all matters personal, social, and civic. That they 
should directly assist in the aesthetic development of the 
future citizens is a well-accepted axiom of educators. They 
cannot do this if they offend both adults and children through 
bad design, poor materials, insufficient upkeep, and unkempt 
grounds. Pride in our democracy, respect for its institutions, a 
regard for the men and women and the programs of instruction 
that constitute the educational system — these are a necessary 
part of the success of a democracy and of democratic com- 
munities. The beautiful schoolhouse in a well-landscaped and 
well-kept setting is a fine means to making a visible return to 
the taxpayer —every citizen —for his contributions to the 
support of education. 


Capital Investment Versus Operation Costs 


HE school budget builder is frequently confronted with 
te question of the relative importance of this or that 
item of cost. In other words, if the sum total is a fixed fact, it 
remains to determine upon the raising of some item by lower- 
ing another. And here discriminating judgment must come into 
play. 

The conflict usually arises where the relative importance 
between capital investment and operating costs is under con- 
sideration. There are those in every school system who stress 
the operating costs and minimize the schoolhousing and up- 
keep of the school plant. Salary cuts are never popular. Sup 
plies and equipment are definite essentials if the operation 
of the school is to be kept on an efficient basis. 

The other side of the picture presents the needs of the 
school plant. The housing must be adequate, convenient, and 
safe. Old buildings must be repaired or replaced by the new. 
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The process of deterioration is continuous. A growing and 
shifting school population demands new structures. 

On the assumption that a new building project is financed 
by a bond issue and hence does not become a debatable budget 
item, it still remains that it becomes a part of the total cost 
of education which is reflected in the tax burden as a whole. 

The situation, however, looks entirely different where a 
school system is conducted on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
where the capital investment item takes its place in the yearly 
budget and rivals with operation cost items. Here the differ- 
ences of opinion as to the relative merits of the two may 
become quite acute. 

Where the pay-as-you-go plan has been accepted as a fixed 
policy, no doubt timely provisions guard against harmful cuts 
on the operation costs. In fact, while the plan has its recog- 
nized merits, it fails of its objective if it is carried on to the 
detriment of the general operation of the school. Therefore, 
the adjustment must be such that the one will not encroach 
upon the domain of the other. 

Thus, where the pay-as-you-go plan on capital investment 
is likely to endanger the operation side of a school system the 
deferred payment plan must be resorted to. It follows finally, 
that those in charge must be guided by local conditions and 
the financial conditions in which they find themselves. A good 
teacher is the first essential of a good school, but a school 
needs adequate housing before teacher and textbooks can 
render service. Thus, both and 
deserve consideration. 


schoolhouse school teacher 


School Supplies in 1939 
‘HE buying of equipment and supplies for school systems 


is complicated this year by a variety of conflicting tenden- 
cies brought on by the general economic situation, by the in- 
jection of federal influences, particularly as applied to per- 
manent equipment and furniture, by wide acceptance of the 
consumer psychology, and by the unwise price-cutting policies 
of some producers of limited lines. The situation suggests the 
need of a modification of policies and practices, particularly as 
these are controlled by the school boards. 

So far as methods and results are concerned, the large cities 
which have studied their problems of buying intelligently are 
drawing ahead so far of the generality of city school systems 
that it is difficult to make comparisons. The combination of a 
policy of seeking the best price after the needed educational 
utility and quality have been established, with a policy of 
buying at such times and in such quantities as are most 
favorable has produced results satisfactory to the educators 
and to the taxpaying community. It should be noted that the 
cities which have been most successful have definite plans for 
setting up educational needs by the educational executives ; 
they insist upon complete specifications; the 
called are flexible and change as the situation demands; 
the entire attitude is one of competent fairness to sellers and 


standards so 
and 


to the teacher consumers. In these cities there are as a rule 
efficient plans of warehousing and distribution, and the ac- 
cumulation of superfluous stocks is avoided without stinting 
teachers 

[In contrast there have been outbreaks in the press criticiz- 
ing some school systems for favoritism and other abuses. In 
more than one city politics has played a controlling part, and 
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the specifications or conditions of purchase have been and are 
being so manipulated that orders go to a favored few. 

In general, a distinct tendency toward excessive economy is 
evident, and both schoolmen and school boards are cutting 
allowances for both quantity and quality of equipment and 
consumable supplies in order to maintain salaries and staffs. 
It is certain that this cutting will be regretted as the school 
year advances. 

In contrast to the large cities, there has been comparatively 
moderate progress among the small cities. In the purchase of 
equipment and furniture the dealers have been more active in 
forcing better articles upon the schools than have the school 
officials in finding and buying them. There has been and still 
is woeful lack of competency in buying, particularly among 
the very young educators and among the older generation of 
school-business officials. The young schoolman, unless he has 
been so fortunate as to have received his administrative edu- 
cation in one of a dozen colleges, is cocksure and superficial in 
managing the supplies problem. Many of the older secretaries 
are notoriously set in their methods and do not aggressively 
seek out the best available new things. The smaller towns, too, 
rarely use well-considered specifications; they concentrate 
their buying in the middle or late summer when prices are 
certain to be high; they lack a sense of the advantage of 
quantity and of the necessity for getting service from estab- 
lished houses within the school trade. 

For solving most of their purchasing 
thorities in both large and small cities 


problems, school au- 
seem to need a new 
sense of balance and a complete change from the feeling of 
defeat because funds are available for all genuine needs. It 
seems particularly advisable to accept the fact that the per- 
manent school trade can be depended upon for honest service 
and reasonable prices, and that there is ultimately no economy 
in buying from people who do not understand the educational 
problems and who cannot or will not intend to make good in 
servicing their own products. 

For solving the school-supplies problems, school boards in 
small communities are in need at this time of help and advice 
from the state education department. Such help should be more 
extensive than general bulletins of information; it should in- 
clude well-balanced standards and specifications, advice on 
quantity purchases and prices, and a simple testing service. 
The state school-board associations and the school-business 
officials might very well establish confidential school-supplies 
services for their memberships and exchange information on 
goods and firms. Such services should be constructive and 
should eliminate the dishonest dealer and unfit goods. 


I wish to emphasize again the importance of teaching our 
pupils the futility, the horrors and devastation of war, and the 
blessings and benefits of peace. Such instruction does not 
mean the teaching of pacifism or nonresistance, or the giving 
up of any rights which we hold sacred. It does not mean that 
our pupils shall forget that they and their parents are enjoy- 
ing the full advantage of American citizenship because our 
forefathers held some things dearer than life itself. — Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. 

A good board of education is a board which is better than the 
size of its community would lead you to suspect. — Davenport 
(lowa) Times. 
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Ways to Save on 
Building Maintenance and Upkeep 


Laurence Parke’ 


Members of boards of education have the 
responsibility of spending tax money to the 
best possible advantage. Of course, there is 
never enough to do all that is asked — never 
enough to go around. 

One place where rigid economies are often 
practiced is in the janitor salary schedule. 
As a result, young men who are energetic, 
businesslike, and resourceful do not go into 
janitor work except when compelled to do so 
by widespread unemployment. This leaves 
these jobs to older men. 

A freight train leaves a railroad terminal 
with a trained engineer and fireman in the 
cab. The company has an investment in 
equipment of from a quarter of a million to 
half a million dollars in a train. No one would 
think of suggesting that before this train left 
the terminal they should let the contract of 
engine operation to the lowest bidder, who 
might be a farmer living along the right-of- 
way. On the other hand, quite frequently the 
job of maintaining, cleaning, and heating a 
quarter-million-dollar high school is let to 
the lowest bidder, even though he is a 
“farmer” who has never cleaned anything but 
the stable or the kitchen floor when his wife 
was sick. Through his ignorance, he can 
damage plumbing fixtures, allow the building 
to remain in an insanitary condition, and 
while ruining the heating plant, endanger the 
lives of teachers and pupils. 

On a quarter-million-dollar high school, the 
expense for labor and supplies for keeping 
the building in good condition has been es 
timated at between 1 and 2 per cent of the 
building cost per year. The very best of sup- 
plies and equipment and reasonable living 
wages for janitors is taken into consideration 
in this percentage estimate 

For $700, a school system can buy a scrub- 
bing and polishing machine of good size, a 
sander and edger for refinishing floors, and 
a portable hand sander for refinishing furni- 
ture and desks. As a result of such an invest- 
ment, the appearance of a building can be 
greatly improved and still keep within the 
suggested 2 per cent of the cost of the 
building 

With certain amounts budgeted for janitor 
salary and maintenance, it is up to board 
members to get the greatest possible return 
from the investment. I am hopeful that the 
following suggestions may be helpful: 


A. Building Design Mistakes and Sug- 
gested Corrections 

1. White entrance doors. For economy of 
labor and maintenance, entrance doors should 
be painted brown or gray. White doors can- 
not be maintained satisfactorily. If the door 
must be white, a section at the bottom and 
around the door handle should be painted a 
darker color 

2. Narrow brick sidewalks. These result 
in a tremendous packing in of dirt in rainy 
weather. Walks should be wide enough so 
that stepping off into the mud will be rare 
They should be smooth enough so that they 
can be swept and kept clean 
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3. Too many corners. Round out the cor 
ners and curve the baseboards to the floor. 

4. Stair steps are costly to sweep. They 
should be so designed that there are no cor- 
ners, and the riser should curve into the 
treads. 

5. Many banisters on stairways are dust 
catchers. Banisters should be solid with 
smooth finish. There should be a hand rail 
on both sides for safety. 

6. White woodwork is unwise. White is too 
difficult a color to maintain on woodwork 
Varnish on natural wood with a wax finish 
is recommended 

7. Dust and trash accumulate on lockers 
and under lockers in hallways. Lockers should 
be set in the wall. 

8. Wainscots are dirt catchers. They should 
be higher than hand prints usually go. Glazed 
tile or a good seal on brick, or common tile 
are advised. 

9. Clear glass in classroom doors. It is 
much better from the maintenance standpoint 
to have no glass in the doors, or at least to 
use Florentine glass. In some instances, the 
door glass may be in small panes with one 
pane clear for observation. 

10. Transoms over doors should be elimi 
nated. It takes too much time to keep them 
clean. 


11. Windows are often inaccessible for 
cleaning. Many times these windows can be 
remodeled in such a way that they can be 
easily cleaned. There should be no diamond 


panes — just for looks 

12. Many windows are cut up into too 
small lights. Panes 16 by 20 in. are econom 
ical both to replace and to clean. They should 
be double strength to resist breakage 

13. Window sash is often of metal that 
corrodes. Nothing equals the old-fashioned 
wood sash made of well-selected material and 
kept well painted. 

14. Safety devices for window cleaning are 
too often forgotten. There should be a win 
dow jack provided for window cleaners as 
well as a safety belt and well-instalied rings 
in the window frames when windows are to 
be cleaned from the outside 

15. Radiators are too close to the floor 
Radiators should be up off the floor. hanging 
from the wall 


16. “Hungry” terrazzo and cement floors 
are troublesome. Many of these floors need 
to be carefully sealed and treated with a 


water wax to improve appearance and save 
wear 

17. An oil floor is a filth accumulator 
The oil should be eliminated from such a 
floor as nearly as possible and the pores of 
the floor sealed to the surface. The floor can 
then be protected with water wax. From that 
time on, old-fashioned scrubbing can be done 
away with and the floor will have added life 

18. Cheap hardware is costly. Too many 
times, an attempt is made to save money on 


the hardware of a school building. Such so 


called economy causes misery so long as the 
hardware must be maintained 
hardware. 

19. Some buildings have no master keys 
others have one master key for all locks 
a master key for all class- 


Use substantial 


There should be 
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room doors. This key should not fit the out- 


side doors. Outside door keys should be 
closely held to administrators. Teachers’ 
closets shouid have a lock which the class- 


room master key will not open. 

20. The wrong kind of switches are often 
used on hallway lights. Hallway lights should 
have lock switches. In most buildings, savings 
in light will pay for changes. 

21. In some schools it is necessary to call 
out the fire department to replace lights in 
chandeliers in auditorium and gymnasium. 
These fixtures should be arranged for lower- 
ing for cleaning and for replacement of lamps. 

22. Not enough electric outlets are provided 
in the baseboards. There should be electric 
outlets in the baseboards, in the halls, near 
doors in classrooms, and at intervals in audi- 
torium and gymnasium. 

23. Old-fashioned toilet fixtures are 
sances. Stools should be of the wall 
and high enough from the floor to make 
cleaning easy. Full-length urinal with floor 
sloping in. Drains in the floors should be at 
the low spot. 

24. Lack of ventilation in toilets, shower, 
and locker rooms is common. Seldom do we 
find enough ventilation provided. 

25. Hidden plumbing and steam lines should 
be avoided. These lines should be in the open 
or in easily accessible pipe stacks. 
lines should be covered to save 
protect from burns 

26. Storage closets under stairs are criminal. 
The last place in the world to store supplies 
and janitors mops is under the stairs. These 
places should be cleaned out and permanently 
closed up or torn out in order to eliminate 
fire hazards 

27. There should be a janitor’s closet with 
a mop sink on each floor of the building. 
This should be large enough and well enough 
arranged so that the janitor can keep it in 
orderly shape with minimum effort. This 
should be so planned that he can protect his 
supplies 

28. Football 
football squad 


nui- 
type 


Steam 
loss and 


causes grief to 
tracks in mud by the ton 
Showers and dressing room at the stadium 
or field are recommended 

29. Special events in the gymnasium and 
auditorium cause tracking throughout the 
building. A wise use of folding corridor gates 
will do much to save cleaning and _ patroling 
a building during such events 

30. It is wasteful to heat the whole build- 
ing for special events in the gymnasium and 
auditorium. Steam valves should be installed 
whenever possible in order to cut off steam 
from the rest of the building. 

31. No provision is made for getting in 
touch with the janitor quickly, by the office 
There should be a janitor call system and 
an understanding with the janitor about leav- 
ing the building. With our present-day situa- 
tion of broken homes and perverts at large, 
children are sometimes kidnaped or enticed 
away from playgrounds and even taken out 
of buildings. The janitor should be readily 
available to assist teachers and principal with 
such situations 


janitors. A 


B. Building-Equipment Mistakes 

1. Cheap window shades are bought. Win- 
dow shades should be of good quality cloth, 
light tan in color, and should roll up and 
down from the center of the window 

2. Furniture should be designed for 
and quick cleaning. Chairs should be heavy 
enough so that they are not easily tipped 


easy 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Pour score and seven years ago... 
pipes a youthful voice, in North Side 
Junior High School, in Sheboygan, W is- 
consin, and every word carries easily to 
the farthest corner of this beautiful new 
auditorium—thanks to walls of Acousti- 
Celotex Fibre Tile! 


Auditoriums in many schools are 


being improved during summer months 
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919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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FUTURE PRESIDENTS 


—Easily Make Themselves Heard 


in This Beautiful New Auditorium 


by installation of this famous acoustical 
material. Its patented perforations trap 
unwanted echoes, make hearing 
easy and effortless—and it can be 
painted repeatedly without im- 


SAYS “Mush ° 


pairing acoustical efficiency. 
There is still plenty of time to 

introduce this major improve- 

ment in your auditorium this 
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summer. Use the coupon now to ask for a 
FREE Noise Survey of your school. Let a 
Celotex Acoustical Expert show 
you how easily Acousti-Celotex 
Fibre Tile 


TO worse 
can be applied right 
over existing ceilings—and at 
> 
> what moderate cost! 
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Indianapolis Revises Its Salary Schedules 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


H. L. Harshman’ 


In 1927 the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Indianapolis, Ind., adopted a single- 
salary schedule for the public-school teachers 
This schedule provided for (@) a maximum 
salary of $2,800 for teachers with a master’s 
degree, (b) a maximum of $2,550 for teach- 
ers holding a bachelor’s degree, and (c) $1,- 
800 to $2,250 maximums for teachers with no 
degree, depending upon the number of years 
of college training. Under this schedule a 
teacher new to the system received the lowest 
minimum salary, and in thirteen years if 
certain training hurdles were passed, could 
reach a maximum salary of $2,800 per year 


The annual increases were $100 or $150 
per year. 
The salary schedule of 1927 in tabular 


form is shown in Table I. 

Beginning with 1931, the salary schedule 
of 1927 underwent a number of depression 
changes. The salary increases were suspended 
in 1931. In 1932 the schedule was amended 
and each year since that it has been re- 
adopted in its amended form. From 1931 to 
1934, deductions ranging from 15 to 19 per 
cent for classroom teachers were in effect. 

Beginning with 1935 and each year up to 
and including 1939-40, partial restorations 
and a number of actual increases in salary 
have been made. The percentage cuts and the 
flat increases during the period from 1931 to 
1938 were all made on the basis of econom 
necessity and caused the number of different 
salaries paid to regular classroom teachers 
to increase from 22 to 62. In order that 
partial recognition might be given to the 
training and teaching experience received 
within the Indianapolis school system and 
to provide more uniformity in compensation 
the board of school commissioners has now 
adopted a new salary schedule for the calendar 
year 1940. This scale involves 24 salary steps 
and is in operation as in Table II. 

Under the new schedule, teachers’ salaries 
for the calendar year 1940 will be computed 
as follows: 

1. Determine, by the above scale, the 
salary to which the teacher would be entitled 
through the addition of four years of service 
to the present length of service in the Indian- 
apolis public schools. 

2. Subtract the present salary from the 
salary the teacher would be entitled to 
through the addition of four years of service 

3. This increase to be divided by 4 to 


‘Director of 


Administrative Research, Indianapolis 
Public Schools 
Table I. 
Range of Group Group 
Schedule A B 
Two Yrs Three Yrs 
Salaries Training Training 
3. $1,300 $1,300 
2. 1,400 1,400 $1,400 
3 1,500 1,500 1,500 
4 1,600 1,600 1,600 
5 1,700 1,700 1,700 
6 1,800 1,800 1,800 
7 1,950 1,950 
s 2,100 2,100 
Q 2,250 
10 2,400 
11 2,550 
12 2,700 
3 2.800 


Table II. Schedule of 1940 — Salary Steps 
No. Years 
Experience Salary 
24 $3,000 Maximum for 
M.A. Degree 
23 2,950 
22 2,900 
21 2,850 
20 2,800 
19 2,725 
18 2,650 Maximum for 
A.B. or BS 
17 2,575 
16 2,500 
15 2,400 
14 2,300 
13 2,200 Maximum for 
no degree 
12 2,100 
11 2,000 
10 1,900 
9 1,800 
8 1,700 
1,625 
6 1,550 
5 1,475 
4 1,400 
3 1,350 
2 1.300 
1 1,250 


get the annual increase for the calendar year 
1940, subject to the limitations in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

+. The increase as computed in paragraph 3 
to be added to the present salary of the 
teacher and the 1940 salary of the teacher 
to be placed at the point nearest to this sum 
on the salary scale as adopted. Provided that 
no teacher without a degree can receive in 
excess of $125, with a bachelor’s degree in 
excess of $175, and master’s degree in excess 
of $200. 

“If the increase is in excess of these limita- 
tions, then the teacher’s salary for the 
calendar year of 1940 must be placed on the 
scale at a step which will conform to these 
limitations. 

The adjustments and restorations of salary 
subject to the approval of the Indiana State 
Tax Board will go into effect January 1, 1940 
The amount of the adjustments and restora- 
tions will total approximately $220,000, dur- 
ing the calendar year, 1940, of which approxi- 
mately $132,000 will be appropriated in the 
budget for the school year 1939-40. The 
remainder of the restoration total will be 
included in the estimated expenditures for the 
balance of the calendar year, 1940 


Indianapolis Salary Schedule for 1940 


Group Group Group 
& D E 
Four Yrs A.B A.M 
Training Degree Degree 
$1,500 
1,600 $1,600 
1,700 1,700 $1,700 
1,800 1,800 1 800 
1,950 1,950 1,950 
2,100 2,100 2,100 
2,250 2,250 2.250 
2,400 2,400 
2,550 2,550 
2.700 
2,800 
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It was necessary that the salary schedule 
be made effective beginning January 1, 1940, 
because the school city system does not have 
a working balance, and to start restorations 
in September would require appropriations in 
excess of funds available for the period from 
July 1 to December 31, this year. 

Beginning January 1, 1940, all teachers 
will receive adjustments in salary, of which 
the average restoration will be approximately 
$10 for each school month. However, the 
restorations will vary in accordance with the 
principles of equalization, and recognition of 
the length of service and amount of training. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STUDENT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

On the third Friday in January, 1939, Mr. 
H. S. Thompson, superintendent of schools at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., informed the student 
body and teachers that he would like to con- 
duct an experiment in student government 
some time before the school year closed. The 
teachers, secretaries, and principal would have 
the day off. 

A short time later, the student council in- 
formed the superintendent that they would 
like to have charge of the high school on April 
4. Following the selection of the date, the 
student body proceeded to elect a_ student 
board of education, which in turn selected a 
superintendent, a principal, and teachers for 
the day. 

On the day appointed, a number of citizens 
of the city were invited to attend the school 
session. This was done not as a_ publicity 
stunt, but to show that the present generation 
is equal in ability, maturity, and character to 
any in the past and that the young people 
can and will assume responsibility if given 
the opportunity 

The school session, under the direction of 
the student council, was carried out very suc- 
cessfully, without any advice or planning on 
the part of the teachers. As a result, the word 
discipline has been dropped, and the faculty 
is learning to live with and enjoy their stu- 
dents and is giving them responsibilities. It is 
planned to make this a yearly event in the 
high school 


ENCOURAGING CO-OPERATION 

The principal of the high school at Salem, 
N. J., regularly accompanies the superintend- 
ent of schools at meetings of the board of 
education. The principal “sits in” for the pur- 
pose of providing first-hand information on 
problems relating to the high school, its teach- 
ing personnel, its program of work, etc. 

The practice has been found particularly 
successful because the members of the board 
of education and the superintendent are 
brought closer to the problems of the high 
school, while on the other hand, the principal 
has become appreciative of the financial and 
administrative problems of the schools as a 
whole, and of the necessity of justifying his 
practices before the representatives of the 
community 


arr 
THE TEACHER’S SYMPATHY 

A teacher's one greatest asset is sympathy, 
the power to feel with his pupils and put him- 
self in their places. Tasks which seem easy to 
the teacher are hard for the child. Without 
genuine sympathy one will never become 4 
good teacher. — H. H. Lowrey, Fordson, Mich. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, DEVILS LAKE, N. D. 
Nairne Fisher, Archt., St. Cloud, Minn. 
F. H. Gilliland, Supt. of Schools 
Millions of feet of Natural Slate Blackboards are now 
in use in the finest schools all over the world. It will not 
warp, peel or become “shiny”, and always presents a velvet-like 
surface upon which chalk makes a sharp, clear and distinct mark, 
easily read and easily erased. 
It is only natural that the fine qualities The enormous demand for Natural Slate 
which have built up the present popularity Blackboards has caused many progressive 
of this board should be imitated. In all changes in the Slate industry. New quarries 
fairness to your school and in the interest have been developed, modern machinery 
of economy and service, insist on the best, installed for extracting and _ finishing, 
a “Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboard standard sizes adopted. These improve- 
with the guarantee that it will “outlast the ments have made possible the accumulation 
building.” No matter how often you wash of large stocks, from which immediate ship- 
a natural slate blackboard it will not harm ments can now be made to all parts of the 
its surface country. 
FY 
a Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARDS” — as visual aids in education 
2 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Gohool Administration in Action 





FORDSON SCHOOL BOARD 
ADOPTS NEW CONTRACT FORM 
FOR TEACHERS 
The Fordson board of education at Dear- 
born, Mich., has adopted a new contract form 
for teachers, which specifies that any teacher 
under contract at the present time, who has 
rendered two or more years of satisfactory 
service in the school district, may be granted 
tenure immediately upon reappointment by 

the board. 

A successful applicant for a teaching posi- 
tion will be placed upon the eligible list of 
teachers and given the status of probationary 
tenure 

After a probationary period, each teacher 
will be given a written contract stating the 
total monthly salary to be received and the 
minimum number of school weeks or months 
covered by the contract. 

At the end of the first year of service, any 
teacher who is not rendering efficient service 
may be notified with a definite statement by 
the principal, with the approval of the super- 
intendent, at least 60 days before the close 
of school, setting forth the reasons why his 
or her work has been judged unsatisfactory 
Such a teacher may be continued upon pro- 
bationary tenure for a second year, during 
which time it will be the duty of the principal 
and superintendent to determine through 
diagnosis and intensive supervision whether 
improvement is possible. Whenever a teacher 
fails to show the desired improvement after 
a year of careful training, then such a teacher, 
upon the recommendation of the principal and 
superintendent may be dropped from. the 
eligible list and her contract terminated 

Under the rules, all teachers are entitled 
to a hearing by the board before dismissal 
Whenever a_ hearing is provided, written 
charges against the teacher must be filed with 
the secretary of the board by the superin 
tendent not later than 60 days before the 
close of the school year. Upon the request of 
the teacher, a meeting of the board must be 
held not later than thirty days before the 
close of the school year. At least seven days’ 
notice of the date of such meeting must be 
given to the teacher 

The board, upon recommendation of the 
superintendent, will grant a leave of absence 
of one year, without pay, to teachers for the 
following reasons: (a) for advanced study in 
an educational institution of recognized stand- 
ing; (b) for travel for educational reasons; 
and (c) for reasons of health 


THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, SCHOOL 
SURVEY 

In a 129-page document, containing 15 
maps and 59 tables, the school-building situa 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, is lifted into a graphi 
picture which leaves no reasonable question 
concerning the physical and educational status 
of the school plant unanswered, and makes 
specific recommendations for (a) bettering 
the present school buildings and equipment, 
(b) for making additions to buildings and 
erecting new buildings, (c) for financing the 
program. 

The survey makes an exhaustive analysis 
of the school plant, which now consists of 5 
senior high schools, 11 junior high schools, 
and 49 elementary-school buildings, 6 portable 


centers. Their present utilization, the play 
areas, and the landscaping also received atten- 
tion. Forty-nine classrooms were rated 
unsatisfactory. 

The text provides a historic background of 
the school system and of the city, cites its 
populating growth, its birth and death rate, 
industrial, commercial, and building employ- 
ment, and the rate of illiteracy. The maps, 
tables, and figures bring out the essential in 
formation on zoning districts, school enroll 
ment, number and character of school build- 
ings, school costs, tax evaluations and school 
bended debt, comparisons with other Ohio 
cities of over 100,000 population, etc. 

In summarizing the standing of Columbus 
among her sister cities of the state the inves- 
tigators hold that it occupies a middle posi- 
tion, that 5 of the 8 large cities have a higher 
per pupil bonded debt than Columbus, and in 
current school expenses Columbus is lower 
than the 8 larger cities. In total income the 
school system has been sharply cut since 1930 
although the school enrollment has increased 

The definite recommendations are that 23 
schools require new heating plants; 11 new 
toilet fixtures; 23 site additions; 18 assembly- 
room provisions; 7 improved artificial light- 
ing; 18 roof and gutter repairs 

The program contemplated will involve the 
expenditure of $1,415,000 for new buildings 
and additions, $800,000 for new sites and 
additions to sites, $1,312,000 for essentia! 
modernization of heating plants, toilets, floors, 
lighting, etc.; $174.250 for needed educational 
equipment. The total necessary expenditures 
are fixed at $3,701,250. It is recommended 
that a one-mill tax levy for a five-year period 
be submitted to the voters 

The survey was made under the direction 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
Ohio State University, under the direction ot 
Prof. T. C. Holy and his assistants, Earl W 
Anderson and H. H. Davis. The director re 
ceived no compensation since the Ohio State 
University furnishes his services free to boards 
of education in Ohio 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS A 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
The Record of James D. Rutledge 
of Johnstown 

Unique and interesting is the record of 
School Director James D. Rutledge in Johns- 
town, Pa 

Mr. Rutledge was first elected to the board 
of school directors in 1911 to complete four 
years of a six-year term, and took the oath 
of office the first Monday of December. In 
November, 1915, he was elected for a six- 
year term and has been re-elected for similar 
terms in 1921, 1927, and 1933. This year he 
will complete 28 years as a board member, 
and he has served 24 of the 28 years as presi- 
dent. The board has completely changed 
during this time, but each succeeding year 
the other members elected him to serve as 
president 

From a_ high-school graduating class in 
1915 of 135 the number has increased to 
736 graduated June 2 of this year. Under 


his leadership a large building program was 
consummated to care for the increased en- 
rollment. A senior high school was built in 
1926, which will receive in September 955 
students who graduated from three junior 
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Mr. James D. Rutledge 
School Director, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


high schools this year. Two of the junior 
high schools along with four modern grade- 
school buildings were built with-n the past 
sixteen years. 

This year as usual, Mr. Rutledge signed a 
total of 1,691 diplomas for the four high 
schools and personally presented them to the 
classes. He has signed and presented more 
than 22,000 diplomas during his presidency, 
including four children of his own, as well as 
his first grandchild, Ann Rutledge, who grad- 
uated this year 

A school system with 30 buildings worth 
seven millions, 465 teachers, 14.000 day stu- 
dents, and 1,200 evening-school pupils, with 
an annual pay roll of more than one million 
dollars is a big business and requires much 
of the time and energy of board members but 
even more of the president 

Mr. Rutledge is a modest man who heads 
one of the largest! produce firms in the city 
is president of its largest building and Joan 
association, is prominent in church activities 
and finds time to take part in many civi 
affairs 

He was rescued from the flood of 1889 
when many perished, and he sustained severe 
business losses in the St. Patrick’s Day flood 
of 1936 when thirteen school buildings were 
badly damaged. His is an outstanding record 
of service to the community which shows 
his interest in the boys and girls of the 
“Friendly City,” as Johnstown is familiarly 


known 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

lu Department ef Elementary Principals 
N. I A.. at University of California, Berkeley 

July 17-21 Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, at Chicago, Il 

iug. 15-17. World Congress on Education for Demo 
racy. at Columbia University, New York 

iu § American Federation ol Teachers at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Irvin Kuenzl Chicago, secretary 

September ‘ California School Trustees Associa 


tion, at Oakland 


CONFERENCE OF FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS 
Announcement has been made of the fifth annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors. to be held November 
3, and 4, in Baltimore, Md. While the conference 1's 
devoted to the broad general field of food administration 
special attention will be given to the subject of school 
lunches 
Information concerning the meeting may be obtained 


from Miss Alma Bering, chairman of the publicity com 
mittee Towson Mad 
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Will your commercial 


course graduates be 
prepared for a job in an office like this? 


The 


machines in offices is one of the most im- 


rapidly growing use of figuring 
pressive developments in business. For- 
merly only the typewriter was in general 
use; now figuring machines are also 
employed in all kinds of office work vital 


to business management. 


This, of course, means an ever-increasing 
need for graduates who have had office 
machine training. It opens the way for 
schools to aid students to obtain jobs 


quicker, and to progress faster in business. 


Burroughs 
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Burroughs many years of experience in 
supplying machines for modern business 
often proves invaluable to schools plan- 
ning business courses. The results of this 
experience are available through the Bur- 
roughs Educational Division. Any machine 
information you may want—any service 
you may require—is yours for the asking, 
without any obligation to you whatsoever. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6669 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 
Tome) iiiasieMelileMultilel1i Mee) Mm slelel ict; 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents “principals, and 
heads. 
Write today for your free copy. 


commercial department 
















INSTRUCTIO 
in Oct Manet 
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CORRECT TIME by “STANDARD” 


in the NEW PONCA CITY Junior 


In every classroom 


Before you buy Program clocks, Fire alarms, Telephone 
systems and Laboratory Panels, get the facts on “Standard” 


—the leader for over half a century. 
Write for literature today. 


DEPT. B 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Springfield, Massachussetts 


Winkler & Reid, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. were the architects for this 
beautiful, practical school. 





School Law 


Permanent Teacher Cannot Be Suspended 





A teacher employed for more than five years 
as principal of a school in Richmond County, 
Ga., who had been re-elected following the 
adoption of the teacher tenure law, and without 
being placed on probation, is permanently elected 
under the law, according to a decision of the 
Georgia State Supreme Court.’ 


Teacher Entitled to Protection of Tenure Law 

A Pennsylvania teacher, notified of the termi- 
nation of her contract effective at the end of the 
school term, was a professional employee on the 
date of the teacher tenure law, and hence the 
teacher was entitled to protection of the law, 
notwithstanding that illness prevented her from 
performing her services on the effective date of 
the law.’ 


Teacher Can Be Dismissed for Valid Reason 

A school board in Pennsylvania dismissed a 
teacher and abolished the department for valid 
reasons, including financial ones, in the interest 
of a more efficient system. The State Supreme 
Court has ruled that such a teacher may be 
dismissed without consideration of seniority, 
notwithstanding that abandonment is not within 
the causes for dismissal contained in the teacher 
tenure law of the state.’ 


Court Will Not Interfere 


The State Supreme Court of Colorado has 
ruled that, in the absence of gross abuse of 
discretion, a court may not interfere with the 
school board’s dismissal of a teacher.‘ 


‘Board of Education of Richmond County v. Young 


1 Southeastern reporter (2d) 739, Ga 
*Shafler v. Johnson, 5 Atlantic reporter (2d) 157, Pa 
5Ehr School Dist. of Borough of Kulpmont, § 
Atlantic ter (2d) 188, Pa 
*Ruger \ ht, 88 Pacific reporter (2d) 118, Cok 


in the library, wherever students or 
teachers meet to promote the educational program “on 
schedule,” there you'll find dependable Standard Electric 
Clocks making every minute count in this fine new school. 


aw) A 
a | F 


Vocational Director Cannot Sue for Salary 
Difference 


A director of vocational activities, who had 
been promoted to the position, and whose salary 
had been fixed by the board of education in- 
dependently of the school board’s bylaw provid 
ing rules for fixing salaries, and who had been 
promoted from a lower position, could not sue 
for the difference between the salary paid him 
and the amount of the salary as computed under 
the law, under a decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals 


Principal Not Held Liable for Pupil’s Injury 


In an action against the principal of a public 
school for injuries sustained by a pupil who fell 
on an exterior stairway, the New York Appellate 
Court had ruled that there could be no recovery 
against the principal because the evidence showed 
that he had exercised such general supervision 
as was possible.’ 


State Course Must Be Taught 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has ruled 
that courses of study prescribed by statute must 
be taught, and that the teaching of such courses 
cannot be discontinued, either by the state council 
of education or the school board 


Administrative Body Must Determine Policies 

Public-school policies must be left to the dis 
cretion of administrative bodies to meet chang 
ing times and educational concepts.” 


Teacher Not Liable for Injury 
The Massachusetts court of appeals has ruled 
that where a teacher in a vocational school taught 


‘Loewy v. Board of Education of City of New York 
10 N. Y. S. (2d) 930, N. Y. Sup 

*Thompson v. Board of Education of City of Ne 
York, 19 Northeastern reporter (2d) 796, 280 N. ¥ 
92, reversing 6 N. Y. S. (2d) 921, 255 App. Div. 78¢ 


*Ehret v. School Dist. of Borough of 
Atlantic reporter (2d) 188, Pa 
SEhret v. School Dist. of Borough of 
Atlantic reporter (2d) 188 Pa 


Kulpmont 


Kulpmont § 


H.S., Ponca City, Oklahoma 
















subjects related to the cabinetmaking course and 
gave students permission to make a body post 
for an automobile, using a band saw, the teacher 
cannot be held liable since there was no relation 
of “employer and employee,’ and the teacher 
was under no obl gation to furnish the student 
a safe machine, particularly when there was no 
evidence that the teacher was negligent in per- 
mitting the use of a machine that was out of 
order.” 
Teacher Not Negligent 

Where there was evidence at some _ undeter- 
mined time earlier in the morning, but after a 
student had begun using a band saw, that the 
edge of the blade was running over the wheel, 
there was no ev dence that the teacher may be 
charged with negligence in permitting a student 
to operate the band saw.’ 


@ Attorney General Walter R. Johnson, of 
Nebraska, has ruled that school districts are not 
liable for injuries to athletes not covered by a 
limited insurance policy 

The attorney general was of the opinion that 
in Nebraska a public-school district is not liable 
for injuries suffered by anyone, except its em- 
ployees, under the workmen’s compensation act 

4 An interesting case was recently decided by 
a Cincinnati court. The city filed an assessment 
claim against the Cincinnati board of education 
for boulevard lighting about school buildings ol 
$745.48. The court decided in favor of the city 
The case in hand covered only the Withrow 
High School and the Oakley School. The decision 
will have a bearing on eighteen other boulevard 
lighting projects affecting the schools. The board 
of education, contending that school property is 
exempt from taxation and that boulevard lighting 
confers no special benefits upon school property, 
will appeal the case to the Ohio Supreme Court 


*Fulgoni \ Johnston, 19 Northeastern reporter 24 


542, Mass 
Fulgoni \ Johnston 1‘ Northeastern reporter 23 
542, Mass 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





School Building News 


PROTECTING SCHOOLS FROM FIRE 
Despite constantly improving construction and 
management, five fires take place every day in 


American schools, and the loss of life in these 
fires is greater than in any other class of 
occupancy 

The Newark Safety Council, 24 Branford 
Place, Newark, N. J., in an attempt to reduce 


this tragic loss of life, has called attention to ten 
points which may well be observed in the interest 
of safety from fire. These are as follows 

1. Make sure that, in event of fire, the build 
ing will be emptied quickly and students re 
moved from danger without delay 

2. Reduce the amount of inflammable liquids 
kept in the building to the min‘mum and store 
those that must be retained in _ fire-resistive 
lockers or cabinets 


Do not allow papers and inflammable rub 
bish to accumulate anywhere in the _ building, 
except in sale storage rooms 


+. Store oil-soaked and paint-soaked rags and 
waste in metal safety cans until they can be re 
moved and disposed of 

5. Provide fire blankets in all chemical labora 
and domestic-science kitchens and make 
sure that the instructors know how to use them 

6. Place approved fire extinguishers of the right 
type in all laboratories, trade shops, cafeterias, 


rooms, and other places involving special 
fire hazards 


tories 


boiler 


Protect storerooms containing large amounts 
of inflammable materials, such as paper, lumber, 


and furniture, with automatic sprinkler systems 
8. Inspect electrical and heating systems fre 
quently and correct hazardous conditions 
9. Exercise a rigid control over smoking 


10. Train a group of employees, 


instructors, 
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ITS NOW OR NEVER 


For many of your textbooks—lIt's Up to You! 
They can either be made to last a year or so 
longer by protecting them with 


OLDEN BOOK COVERS 


OR they will have to be discarded because of 
their worn out—dirty and dilapidated condition. 


A supply of Holden’s Book Repairing Materials on each teacher’s 
desk will also save many dollars during the school year. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 






and older students in the use of fire extinguishers, 


and in other fire duties by organizing a_ fire 
brigade and holding frequent fire drills 


BUILDING NEWS 
@ Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
approved plans for the new State Street School, 
to cost $178,000. Cuthbert & Suehrk are the 
architects 
4 Fairfield, lowa 
started on the new 


Construction work has been 
high school, to cost $500,000 


4 Barberton, Ohio. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of a new school, to cost 
$381,000 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of the Manitoba-Dakota 
School, to cost $133,500 


4 Nashville, Tenn. The contract has been let 
for the construction of the néw Buena Vista 
High School, in North Nashville, to cost 


$344,000 


4 Nelsonville, Ohio. The board of education 


has recently completed a_ recreational project, 
involving the construction of an athletic field 
and playground area. The stadium, which seats 


1,800 persons, is equipped with a swimming pool, 
and cost complete $115,000. It has been named 
the Arnold Field, in honor of Supt. E. J. Arnold, 
who was largely responsible for the undertaking 

@ Nacogdoches, Tex. Construction work has 
been started on a junior-senior high-school build 
ing, to cost $320,000 

4 Ortonville, Minn 
laid for the new 


The cornerstone has been 
gymnasium and auditorium for 


the high school, to cost $100,000. The building 
will be erected with the aid of PWA funds 
4 Cleveland, Ohio. Construction work has 


been started on six school additions. The projects 
are part of a $4,500,000 school-building program, 
calling for eighteen additions 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. The 
has recently completed three  school-building 
projects, comprising the Douglass School, at a 
cost of $28,000; the Highland Park Elementary 
School, at a $15,000; and the McKinley 


board of education 


cost ol 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Elementary School, at a cost of $450,000. A new 
high-school and junior-college building is being 


erected, and will be completed at a cost of 
$450,000 
4 Kenton, Ohio. A new high-school building 


now in process of erection, will 
in November, 1939, at a cost of 
old high-school building, to be 
cost of $35,000, will be 
purposes 

4 Wellston, Ohio. The board of education is 
completing an extensive school-building program, 
which has completely modernized the school 
plant. Gymnasium and auditorium facilities have 
been provided in each grade- and high-school 
building. Among the projects completed are a 
ten-room elementary-school building, a shop 
addition for the senior high school, providing 
equipment for six units of work, a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium for the South School, 
and an auditorium-gymnasium for the Harvey 
Wells Sx hool 


be completed 
$300,000. The 
remodeled at a 
used for grade-school 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of May, in 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, Dodge reports contracts let 
for 315 educational buildings, to embrace 2, 
259,000 square feet of floor space, and to cost 
$16,414,000 

During the month of May, in 11 states west 
of the Rockies, contracts were awarded for 19 
new school buildings, costing $1,325,550 

In the same territory, west of the Rockies, 
15 additional buildings were reported in prelim- 
inary stages of preparation, at an estimated cost 
ot $769,000 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


During the month of May, school bonds in the 
amount of $13,688,810 were sold. The average 
interest rate reached a new low of 2.26 per cent 

During the same month, short-term paper, 
warrants, etc., were sold in the amount of 
$2,544,843 
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Modernizing Plumbing in a Rural School 
Norman J. Radder’ 


The installation of an electric water system 
and adequate plumbing equipment in rural 
schools is a sound investment in_ health, 
according to Robert Zinkgraf, principal of 
the Silver Creek School, two miles west of 
Random Lake, Wis. This opinion is based 
on his personal observation of the health of 
forty pupils, following the modernization of 
the Silver Creek School. 

Until the recent modernization program 
was undertaken, there wasn’t even a well on 
the school property. All of the water for 


Spas 





Left: Handwashing is made con- 
venient and attractive by modern 
lavatories well equipped with 
liquid soap and paper towels. 
Full responsibility for keeping 
the boys’ washroom clean is 
assumed by a boy who is elected 
monitor for two weeks. The 
girls follow the same procedure. 


impossible for the teacher always to see to 
it that the children wear their sweaters or 
jackets. Too often they go out without their 
wraps. 

“The result was that nearly every child had 
three or four severe colds every winter. With 
their resistance lowered by exposure, the 
children fell an easy prey to illness, partic- 
ularly diseases of the respiratory tract. In 
contrast, we have not had a single child ill 
with a cold during the first three months of 
the present school year. I am convinced that 
this remarkable freedom from illness is 
directly attributable to the indoor plumbing.” 

The sanitary remodeling of the Silver Creek 





There is a spirited rivalry between the boys and girls to see which washroom is cleanest. 

Middle: For many years water had to be carried to the Silver Creek school in pails. 

Now pure cold water from a deep well may be had in the corridor bubbler. Right: Indoor 

toilets in both boys and girls washrooms have resulted in a noticeable improvement in 
health. The fixtures are of the seat-action, water-saving type. 


drinking and hand washing had to be carried 
from a neighboring farmhouse. A gallon of 
liquid soap lasted a school year. Now a gallon 
is used in two months, a 350 per cent in- 
crease in soap consumption which is a fairly 
accurate indication of the increase in hand 
washing. 

An abundance of water is needed by grow- 
ing boys and girls. When the water at the 
Silver Creek School stood out in pails, it 
became warm and tasteless, and was often 
contaminated by dirt from the children’s 
jackets while they were carrying the filled 
pails to the school. Since the installation of 
the water system, the children are drinking 
pure water freely, now that it is available, 
fresh and cold, from a sanitary bubbler 

“Going outdoors in subzero weather is a 
severe hardship on children, particularly the 
younger ones,” Mr. Zinkgraf explains. “It is 

‘Director, Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau 
Chicago, Ill 


School cost $2,115, including the plumbing, 
the well and the pump, and the necessary 
structural alterations to the building. In all 
the board spent about $2,700 for changes 
in the building and on the school grounds 


A COUNTY SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
Ernest C. Witham! 


In a recent unpublished study fifty graduate 
students were given a list of twenty-six phases 
of school administration with instructions to mark 
those phases that were being well taken care of 
and those being poorly handled in their own 
schools. As a result, public relations (one of the 
items), fell into twentieth place. That is, of the 
twenty-six items, nineteen of them were being 
handled better than public relations. Nearly every 
one seems to agree that the schools are not being 
very well interpreted to the public. John E 
Grinnell says “The dereliction of educational 


Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers Unversity 
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leadership in this all-important duty of keeping 
the public informed has been frequently noted.” 
School administrators are beginning to recognize 
the importance of the issue and leaders in the 
field are beginning to do more about it. 

Several cities have been issuing a newspaper 
or periodical of some kind. There are also well- 
known publications by state departments and 
universities but county publications are almost 
unknown. 

Dr. Lou's J. Kaser, County Superintendent of 
Burlington County, N. J., has been doing an 
outstanding piece of work not only in develop- 
ing a good school system, but also in the matter 
of public relations. Of course, the one is largely 
responsible for the other. For over eleven years 
the Burlington County Educational News has 
been coming out regularly every month. It is a 
county school newspaper. At first there were only 
four pages; now there are eight. There is very 
little advertising and lots of school news from 
every corner of the county; also important school 
news regarding the state and the nation. 

There are no one-teacher and few two-teacher 
schools in Burlington County, the largest and 
most rural county in the state. It has been out- 
standing in the matter of consolidation and trans- 
portation. The Burlington County Educational 
News has been a strong advocate for consolida- 
tion and efficient transportation 

While there is very little advertising and the 
subscription is only fifty cents per year, the 
paper is self-supporting and it is sent to every- 
one in the county who has anything to do with 
the schools such as teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school-board members, legislators, and 
truant officers 


A HIGH-SCHOOL PARENTS’ NIGHT 
Panoramic View of Instructional Work 


The Surrattsville High School at Clinton, Md., 
recently held a Parents’ Night as a panorama of 
its work in the past scholastic year. The program 
was not designed for entertainment, but merely as 
a revelaton to the people of what the new pro- 
gram is attempting to do, and the success which 
is in some measure resulting 

The need for the program was evident. First, 
a number of school patrons had recently moved 
to the community from distant points. Second, 
an increase in enrollment had resulted in a more 
enriched program than had been known for a 
long time. Third, the patronage area includes 
many communities rather than a few as was 
formerly the case, so that some well-planned 
means of reaching parents is necessary. 

The program was sponsored by the principal, 
Mr. T. S. Klein, aided by members of the staff 
representing the school newspaper, industrial arts, 
science club, style show, glee club, orchestra, 
manners club, and social studies. Each member 
of the junior class prepared a paper entitled, 
“What I Owe America and What America Owes 
Me.” From a large group of students, one pupil 
was chosen to present the paper. The Manners 
Club staged an assembly program featuring their 
work. One number was a short play entitled, 
“Charlie Learns About Good Manners.” The 
home-economics department presented its year’s 
work in the form of a style show featuring the 
sewing projects of the classes. To the music of 
piano and violin, each girl modeled the article 
she herself had made. Then followed an account 
of the show read by one of the students as each 
dress was modeled. One of the students was 
chosen to present the summary of the activities 
of the science club, with an account of poisonous 
gases and chemical warfare. A skit on industrial 
arts was presented by several members of the in- 
dustrial-arts department, showing the value of 
industr'al arts and the opportunities afforded 
students who take it. The physical-education pro- 
gram was made of a variety of stunts in physical 
activities, stressing co-ordination of body muscles 
and sports adapted to weak and strong students. 
Under the direction of the teacher of journalism, 
the junior class got out a special two-page edition 
of The Owl, the school newspaper. The work is 
done by the junior students before taking on the 
regular duties of the senior year 
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but on the job 


@ If you want to get away from the 
old awkward, unsightly overhead door check 
that ‘‘stands out like a sore thumb” blemishing 
the beauty of any door .. 

If you want to avoid unsightly projecting 
arms and bulky hinges... 

If you want the beauty of unmarred interior 
single-swing doors... 


SPECIFY RIXSON UNI-CHECKS 


They require only 2 9/16” of floor depth... 






OSC CF) CONN Co 








UNI-CHECK FOR SINGLE ACTING INTERIOR DOORS 











can be installed in any type of floor, with or 
without threshold. . . only six moving parts... 
no complicated adjustments needed . . . sturdily 
built for lifetime service . . . gentle but positive 
closure always! 

Made in three capacities . . . write for data 
sheet ... and call the nearest RIXSON repre- 


sentive for a UNI-CHECK demonstration. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4456 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
NEW YORK: IO! Park Ave., and 2034 Webster Ave. - PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA: 152 Nassau Street 
NEW ORLEANS: |0!1 Broadway - LOS ANGELES: 909 Santa Fe Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: II6 New Montgomery Street 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA: Richards-Wilcox, Ltd. 


211 Greenwood Avenue, Wyncote, Pa. - 
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Pupils and board members 


also find important advantages 


in floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


HIS clever kindergarten floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum gives teachers a helping hand by 
keeping basic numbers before the children’s eyes. 
Teachers and pupils alike find an attractive color- 
ful linoleum floor makes the classroom a far more 


pleasant place in which to work. 


The picture above shows only one of countless 
smart designs that modern schools have created 
with Armstrong’s Linoleum in classrooms, study 
halls, corridors and cafeterias. Pictures, numbers, 
maps, or letters can be inset at moderate cost. 

Upkeep consists of daily dusting, occasional 
washing and waxing. The colors run right through 
the material so that scuffing can’t wear them off. 


Expensive finishing is never required. 


Get all the facts about this modern flooring. 
Write now for our free color-illustrated 
Floors. Armstrong Cork 
Company, 1208 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


book Better 


School Board News 


DULUTH REPORTS PROGRESS IN 
SCHOOL-BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
System Declared to be Streamlined 


In spite of depression and serious local diffi- 
culties, the board of education at Duluth, Minn., 
has for three years past, balanced its budget, 
raised the wages of teachers and other school em 
ployees, paid off debts, and extended the teaching 
service of the school system to children and 
adults. How this was accomplished is told in an 
extended news story in the Duluth News-Tribune, 
for May 28. The story, based on statements ol 
Supt. Dr. H. H. Eelkema, makes clear that trom 
a tangle of bond floatations, high tax levies, in 
terest charges, and restitution suits, to which the 
present board of education fell heir, the serious 
problems of the schools have been largely met by 
follow ng a sound monetary and business policy 

In the three-year period from August, 1936, to 
August, 1939, school bonds in the sum of §$1, 
018,000 have been retired. Other securities op 
tional for payment have been refunded at lower 
interest rates. Thus, the interest on an issue ot 
$300,000 has been reduced from 4.75 per cent to 
1.375 per cent 

Courses in mechanic arts have been revamped 
to come within the provisions of the Smith 
Hughes law and to receive both federal and state 
aid, realizing for the current year more than 
$12,000 

The practice of issuing interest-bearing school 
orders in anticipation of tax receipts, has been 
modified to reduce the interest rate from 6 per 
cent to 2 per cent, and to eliminate the orders so 
far as possible The interest on floating indebted 
ness in 1934—35 was $28,172, while in 1932-33 it 
was $63,914. During the past vear remodeling 
and new construction, involved expenditures oi 
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$251,330, of which 45 per cent was received from 
PWA. 

Similar economies were made in the business 
management of the school system through close 
buying, reductions in the cost of administration 
and building management, etc. The budget for 
1938-39 was $2,580,000, ample to pay all of the 
expenditures necessary, Some of the increases were 
effected in a boost in the mill rate to offset re 
duced property valuations 

Wages of teachers, pr:ncipals, janitors, and 
maintenance men have been increased during the 
past year by nearly 14 per cent, and wages of the 
clerical workers have grown by 12 per cent. The 
instructional service has involved the introduc 
tion of a broad vocational program, including 
a variety oO! courses ranging trom printing to 
carpentry. In add tion, night-school courses have 
been set up in such subjects as steam engineering, 
welding, vocational mathematics, and naturaliza 
tion courses 

During al! this time there has been no lack of 
attention to the improvement of the service in 
the grades and in the high school. The percent 
age of failures throughout the system has been 
reduced, and eight teachers have been employed 
tor various types of remedial work. The music 
department has been entirely revamped and a 
careful program of improving curriculums, et¢ 
has been carried on. Superintendent Eelkema 
maintains that the board of education has been 
enabled to do all this because it has followed 
sound business practices 


MODERN SCHOOL LIGHTING REDUCES 

NERVOUS STRAIN AND FATIGUE 

A new school lighting svstem recently installed 
in the Edgeworth School, Edgeworth, Pa., has 
been found effective in reducing nervous strain 
and fatigue among pupils and has created a more 
pleasant atmosphere in the classroom 

In the Edgeworth School, the installation was 
made after the school officials had become con 
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“Take a number,” says this 
gay kindergarten floor of 
Armstrong's Linoleum in the 
McAllister Grade School of 
Lawrence, Kansas. The inset 
numbers and wheel are Plain 


Linoleum in Marbelle field. 
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ASPHALT TILE 


and RESILIENT , NON- CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE - 





ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


vinced of the advantages of the trial installation. 
All of the rooms are equipped with the Westing- 
house luminous indirect luminaries, designed to 
minimize giare and eliminate sharp contrasts. 
Mr. J. W. Cameron, supervising principal of 
the Edgeworth Rural School District, in endorsing 
the system said: “Our new lighting fixtures are 
especially effective in dispelling the gloom of dark 
days, and light meter readings show that the 
actual light intensity has been increased. There is 
less evidence of nervous tension, less fatigue, and 
a more relaxed attitude which creates a more 
favorable situation for performing school tasks.” 


TEXTBOOK REPAIRS 

The business department of the public schools 
of Sioux City, lowa, conducts each summer, 4 
program of textbook repairs in charge of a text- 
book crew. In order to provide uniformity of 
judgment and inspection, all library books and 
textbooks are made access.ble in some one room 
of each of the school buildings. In buildings 
where there is a central book storage room, all 
textbooks are shelved in accessible manner tor 
examination purposes. Library books are similarly 
collected in a central, preferably a north class- 
room, or the auditorium. The library books are 
separated according to grade and are marked s0 
that they mav be returned to the respective 
classrooms with a minimum of handling 

Before the close of the school year, all prin- 
cipals and teachers were requested to check 
books in their possession, particularly to discover 
missing pages, tears, etc. Teachers were not per- 
mitted to destroy or dispose of books. This latter 
job was retained entirely for the book-repaif 
crew 

In each building a complete inventory of text- 
books is prepared by the principal and teachers 
and made available to the book repair crew. 
Principals also make available in writing all 
special direct‘ons which they consider of help te 
the book-repair crew, particularly to make cleat 
special conditions in the respective buildings 
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HOW YOU CAN 


Save 


ON YOUR SUMMER 
LEANING BUDGET 


You can avoid much refinishing this summer 


i ET 


and save money by cleaning, instead! This FREE 




































' Cleaning Chart tells how to get better results 
faster. tis bound to make your budget go further. 
CLEANING WALLS—this Chart tells the best 
soap to use for cleaning all types of walls— 
whether moderately soiled or very dirty. 
It also tells how to make the best use of 
' the soap. Saves much repainting. 
Saves 
MATERIALS, 
LABOR, MONEY! 
, . 
CLEANING FLOORS—refer to this Chart be- 
f we ’ CLEANING WOODWORK—a glance at the 
ore cleaning floors. It tells which soap cleans 
: a ik. Chart shows how to get best results when 
floors best—any type, any condition. This ‘ : . 
_pDec . ae cleaning woodwork—painted, unpainted, 
C. P. P. Chart saves you time and materials— ; x oa 
: * ie varnished—every kind! Tells the correct 
because the most efficient soap is recom- é 
, ' : soap—and how to use it. Saves your 
' mended for each type of floor. _ ‘ 
, cleaning staff time and labor. 
l 
r ~ PALMOLIVE 
é DISPENSERS 
\ / It’s easy to install Palmolive 
0 a a ae nage ye “i som Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
‘ *¢ »yne-way screwspre- . 
T vent their being removed by Industrial Dept., Jersey City, N. J. 
re" mischievous children. Avail- Please send me your School Cleanliness Guide. 
4 able in transparent glass, or Il understand there is no obligation, 
k all-metal containers. Also 
9 new basin-bracket’' model. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET C0. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. JERSEY CITY, N. J. SaReeeeeennaaaanannnneaennn peeaniaass 
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NCE you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 
tem with the system you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 


CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% 


Liqua-San “C’’—40% concentrated—is all soap, 
with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt. 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 





LIQUA- 
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YOUR SCHOOL TOO WILL LIKE THE 


IG) OWA SeMN soap system: 


Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly. 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


Te WONTINGTON == LABORATORIES Mc 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA = rencare 





SAN C™ 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM 


¥ 





Personal News of School 
Officials 
sme See RS 


MRS. HOOKER PASSES 


Mrs. Mary Mather Turner Hooker, a leader it i 
education in Hartford, Conn for nearly a quarter 
a century and the state’s first woman legislator, died in 
the Hartford Hospital, on May 13, after a short illn 
of heart disease. Mrs. Hooker, who was 75, enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first woman legislator in Con 
necticut as representative from Hartford in 1921, as well 
as again in 1925, and maintained an intense interest in 
education In 1915 she was appointed te complete the 
term of her husband as a member of the city board of 
education, and in 1918 was appointed a member of the 
board, which she served for twenty years, until December 
1937, when she declined re-election 


In discussing Mrs. Hooker's service to the school 
Superintendent Fred D. Wish, Jr., said 
For nearly twenty vears 4 a member of the beard 
of education he gave unstintingly of her time and 
energy to promote their welfare. She further continued 


her interest and efforts from the time of her retirement 


from the board from 1937 to the time of her death 


As first president of the board under ‘consolidatior 
he guided it through this difficult transitior ever and 
again averting potential controversies, through her fatr 
ne yurtesy ind pre ous experience at the head 
the board 

Her pecia nterest in the inderpr eged childrer 
was refl ted over nd over Dy her generosity Her 
terest wa © abiding that she has even planned to per 
petuate her kindness through establ’shing a trust fund 
for that p 

\ very « ‘ n her interes was the welfare 
of the school tall teacher Alway sympathetic 
she gave much <¢ ittention t personal prob 
lems of individuals ar ul time inknown te thers 
gave that help, which re id ¢rate situation 

Many rcople in Hartf« toda have reason t be 
gratetu for the'r happier scn i and rf re effective 
education because of Mrs Hook I ent effort 


in behalf f the Hartford school 


TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 


MR. MILLS RE-ELECTED 


Mr. H. I Mil business manager of the board 
education at Houston, Tex., has recently been reappo.nted 
i five-year term, beginning July 1 1939, with an 
crease in salary from $8,500 to $l 1 year The 
five-year contract is the longest form of contract that 
iv be given in the State of Texas 
Mr. Mills has been business manager for the Houston 
public schools since 1922. He began his service in 
Houston in September, 1911, and was at one time prir 
cipal of one of the large elementary schools of the city 
He is a past president of the National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials, and a former member of 
the executive committee of the Texas Teachers Associa 
tion and is at the present time a member of the legisla 
tive committee of this association. He was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by Southwestern Un 
versity, Georgetown, Tex., because of his successful work 


n the Houston choo] 


PERSONAL NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ The school board of Red Wing. Minn has reorgan 


ized with the electior f Horace Moun as president 
HARRY BARGHUSEN a ice-president Mins. Arice Jon» 
SON as clerk; and L. W. Norpiy as treasurer 


@ Mr. Frank R. Scorr has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Fargo, N. Dak. Dr. C. 1. Newson 
was named vice-president ind Mrs. Emma (¢ FINS 
secretary 

@ Mr. Georce H. Frye has been re-elected pres‘dent 
of the board of education of Windsor, Colo. Mrs Myrrui 
TELLER was re-elected secretary 

@ Mrs. Martuwa HAtter, for 31 years clerk and finan 


j 


cial secretary of the school board at Michigan City, Ind 
etiring this year. Mrs. Haller, during her long ser 

ce has seen the h system grow fron x | 

8 teache ane i budget of less than $100 to th 
present twe r choo 14 teachers and 1 budget of 
ore than one-half million dollars. She has handled any 
illions of dollars in school funds and it is largely 
through her work that the present efficient financia 
vstem has been established 

@ The hoc board of Lamar, Colo has reorgan zed 
with the election of PAuL STEWARD as president: Howar! 
LARRICK as e-president; J. W. MerriLt as secretary 
nd J. V. Sayior treasurer 


@ Mr. Watter W. Dawson has been re-elected 

dent of the school board at Oakland, Md 

@ Mrs. Epitn Retss has been re-elected as president 
the school board at Alexandria, Ind 
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“ FLIKE IT 
BECAUSE ITCuT 4 
HANDWASHING | 
COSTS 57%." 


PRINCIPAL 


*) LIKE THE 
WAY LIQUA-SAN 
CLEANS EXTRA 
DIRTY HANDS. 


TEACHER 









e* 














ILIKE THE 
TROUBLE -FREE 
LEAK- PROOF 

DISPENSERS. 


JANITOR 


“NO HARD RUBBIN 
WITH THIS SOAP, 
AND IT FEELS 

GOOD Too.” 
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@ Mr. JAMes B. McCaney has been re-elected presi- 





dent of the Chicago board of educatior for 4 seve! 

term. Mr. McCahey has declared that he w continue 

program of operating the schools for the venefit 

hildren, while giving due consideration to the taxpayers 

Among the accomp ments listed during his” ter 

t t ire th ( Reduction ol the intere 

on school anticipation warrants, reduction of the boards 

funded debt by twe million dollar reduction 

unpaid tax warrants by eight million dollars, and p 
on tor 56 ne h I lin idd I 

@ The sch board f Houston Tex has reorganized 

vith the election of E. D. SHEPHERD as president: Dr 

Ray K. DarLy as ce-president; Mrs. B. F. Coop as 

secretary ind HoLGceR JEPPESEN as assistant secretal 
@ Mr. C. D. Evans has been elected president of the 

board of education at Ottumwa, lowa 

@ Mr. Danie, M. Spoun has been re-elected preside 


the board of education at Gosher Ind 
@ Mr. Herman W. SEAMAN has been elected presidet 
the board of education at Loveland. Cok R. I ETTeR 
was elected ce-president, and Mrs. Marir Curtis was 
renamed secretary 
@ \ir ID) K Boyvp has been elected president 
board of education at Norma Okla 
@ The school beard of Mena, Ark has reorganiz:d with 


the re-election I A G ATKINS i | d and J 

I Bi P a ecreta 

@ Dr. Andrew Harvey has been app d p 1asing 
agent ! board of education at Fre nt, Net z 
@ The scho board at Fremont. Nebr has ganized ¥ 
vith the re-election of James R. Hanson as president: 
GLENN | Wri is pres'dent ind RK \. JoHNSTO 

as secretary 

@ Mr. F. Ware Cras is bee re-elected te 

the board of ed itor ait Syra 0 N \ 

@ Ir (; RGI ( Su ERS ha heer elected resident 

of the beard d 1 ( rad S ( 

Mrs. ¢ ( STEWART was elected ice-pres'dent 

@ Mr. J. D. Wittiamson has been elected president 

the board f education at Ler ont, Col 

@ The chool board of Everett. Mass has reorgan‘'ze 
with the electior f Freperick | GALBRAITH 

dent and Freperick A ASHLEY a cretar\ 

@ The school board of Holdet l'e OkKila ha reorgan 
zed with the re-election of Fri TREADWELL a resident 


JOHN WHITEHEAD a ce-preside nt and W. W_. Down! 
as clerk 

@ Mr. Harry W. Rawson has been elected presidet 
f the sch board at Waupaca. W 















Why Teach e 
RINTING 


DONALD PHIPPIN, Supervisor of 
Printing, Hartford Public Schools, 
preparing students for Boy Scout 
test in Printing at A. E. Burr High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


RINTING is unlimited in its edu- 
cational and social influence in the 
school. Organizing the elements of the 
printed page is a task that challenges 
the student's creative ability and judg- 
ment...widening his field of knowledge 
“ and sharpening his intellectual facul- 

ties. Active participation teaches the 

value of cooperative effort and helps the 

individual adjust himself to the needs 

of any group undertaking. The familiar 

“Learn by Doing” principle of modern 

\ education is best exemplified in the 
Wi practical Laboratory of Printing course 


P Taner 


Pri sh 


Send for free copy of booklet 


Why Teach Printing? 


a American Type Founders 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE » ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


tererene 
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When a secretary 
types the “average” 
business letter, she 


— strikes the keys 700 times 


— returns the carriage 25 times 


— spaces 119 times 
— shifts the capitals 38 times 


— line spaces average 38 times 





Hence the constant emphasis in design 


and manufacture of all 1, C Smiths, on 
easy type-bar action... On easy carriage 
return and line spacing...on easy shifting. 
At each vital friction point ball bearings 
minimize effort... and fatigue. Any 
I, C Smith branch or dealer will gladly 


demonstrate this machine anytime. 


po oa ' 
rHE NEW Stipes Speed 


LCSMITH 


ITH &4 CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC © SYRACUSE, NEW YORE 
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The real advantage of choosing Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains is the 
fact that obsolescence won't overtake them for a long, long time! That’s 
why Halsey Taylor fountains are logical installations! Patented features 
to promote sanitation and service! Write! 


i THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


Yobsey Tayler 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


vance to $1,350 in the eighth year and to $1,400 
in the ninth year. Teachers with 2% years’ train 


’ a ing and seven years’ experience will be paid $1,400, 

Teachers Salaries and will advance to $1,450 in the eighth year, and 

RSE ORRIN RR — ER — em $1,500 in the ninth year. Teachers with three 
years’ training and seven years’ experience will 
receive $1,475, and will advance to $1,525 in the 
eighth year, and to $1,575 in the ninth year 





SHEBOYGAN TEACHERS’ SALARY 


SCHEDULE Teachers with 31% years’ training and seven years’ 

The board of education of Sheboygan, Wis., experience will be paid $1,550, and will advance 
has adopted a new salary schedule tor teachers, to $1,600 in the eighth year, and to $1,650 in the 
which adheres to the state requirements, and ninth year 
which is based on length of exper-ence, years ol Teachers with a college degree will begin at 
training, and the possession of a college (bach $1,150 and will advance to $1,650 in the seventh 
elor’s or masters) degree. Under the schedule, a year. Teachers with a college degree plus one 
teacher enters the school system and is placed on half year will begin at $1,250, and will advance 
the schedule at the discretion of the board, upon to $1,850 in the ninth year. Teachers with a 
recommendation of the superintendent. Prepara master’s degree will begin at $1,350, and will 
tion, kind of experience, and length of service are advance to $2,100 in the eleventh year. Married 
the principal factors considered in this rating men will be eligible to receive $300 above the 
The school board, upon recommendation of the schedule, and single men $100 above the schedule 
superintendent will sanction special advancement Department heads will draw $100 above the 
of a teacher on the schedule. Individual teachers schedule, and teachers performing special, active, 
may be advanced beyond the limits of the or skilled service will receive $300 above the 
schedule. Teachers now below the schedule may schedule 
be advanced at the rate of one step annually In order to retain the attained place on the 

Teachers and professional workers now above schedule a pr-ncipal, teacher, or other worker 
the schedule will be required to raise their edu must attend a summer-school session at least once 
cational qualifications in conformity with the every four years. A minimum of three units of 
schedule requirements by the end of a five-yeat credits must be attained as established by the 
period in order to maintain their present salary State University along professional lines. To re 
Beginning with September 1, 1944, all salaries ceive salary advancements or to maintain the 
will be adjusted in coniormity with the schedule, salary provided in the schedule, a teacher must 
at the rate of 20 per cent of the original differ receive a sat siactory recommendation from the 
ence per annum superintendent 

All persons enterng the school system must Special teachers, recreational directors, super 
have completed a four-year course in a Wiscon visors, heads of departments, and principals will 
sin teachers’ college or university, and must in have their salaries adjusted individually or by 
addition, serve a two-year probationary period special salary schedules. All such employees are 
A teacher who has had an unsuccessful probation required to have a minmum of four years of 
ary year will not be considered as eligible to a training 
year of experience on the schedul It is provided that credits earned for the r 

Teachers with two years’ traning and seven moval of a professional deficiency may not apply 
years’ experience will receive $1,300, and will ad toward the requirements for salary advance 

















Eighteen credits for three summer sessions at 4a 
college or university are accepted as one year's 
work. Approved nonresident credits to the num- 
ber of twelve wll be accepted in each eighteen 
as part of a half vear’s work, but not more than 
four nonresident credits may be earned in any 
one year for this purpose. All credits must be 
earned betore September first of the ensuing 
school vear in order to apply on that year’s 
salary 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


w Brookline, Mass 7 he school board has 
reduced the annual increment to teachers from 
$100 to $50 for the year 1939, with a total 
saving of about $4,500. Additional savings which 
would reach close to $50,000 have been proposed 
by Dr. Thomas P. Kendrick. He proposed 4 
reduction of $200 in the pay of 127 teachers 
who do not live in town 

4 Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
to allow the regular “step-rate” increases this 
year, which will benefit a hundred members @ 
the teaching staff. The pay increases mean about 
$100 a vear extra to vounger teachers 

¢ Colorado Springs, Colo. Increases in pay 10 
vounger teachers must be accomplished without 


increasing the total salary item in the budget 
according to a report adopted by the board @ 
education The report advises the teachers 
advisory committee to revise its salary recom 


mendations with the definite aim of not increas 
ing the total paid out in salaries 


@ Webster, Mass Under a_ revised _ salar 
schedule, adopted by the school board, twelve 
teachers were given salary increases totaling 
$1.25 All teachers were given an extra tW 
weeks’ vacation without pay, which 1s the 


equivalent of a 5 per cent reduction 

@ Fargo N Dak The school board has 
approved the payment of a 7% per cent adjuste 
compensation to all instructors for the last hall 
of the school year. This is similar to the pa) 
ment made for the first half of the year ane 
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You'll make Classrooms 


MORE 
FLEXIBLE 


with 


KEWAUNEE Furniture 


It’s usually possible to handle larger classes, provide better 
individual accommodations and noticeably increase class effi- 
ciency when laboratories, home economics and vocational class- 
rooms are furnished with Kewaunee Furniture. This finer 
furniture gives you the flexibility necessary to make class rooms 


usable every period. 





Write us if you are planning on new furniture for your Labora 
tories or Home Economics and Vocational Classroom Furni- 
ture. We'll gladly assist you or your architect with floor plans, 
furniture design or selections and installation plans. 


Write for Né zee Book ot 


Kewaunee Home Economics Furniture. 





Karcite 
Sink 
No. S-609 


Sent Free to Buyers. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ug. Ce 


Cc. G. { ampbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 





101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 








Representatives in Principal Cities Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit 
does not affect janitors, clerical help, or super- of restrictions covering outside work. The res $1,700. Women teachers receive a minimum of 
intendent olution calls for restoration of salaries according $1,000, and a maximum of $1,500. The attend- 

@ Houston, Tex The school board has begun to the full basic schedule of 1927-28, without ance officers were raised from $2,000 to $2,200 
i study of the single-salary scale for teachers discounts, and the granting of automatic and @ Oklahoma City, Okla. Pay-roll reductions, 
It is estimated that the new system will add at superincreases and bonuses estimated to save $75,000 in the 1939-40 school 
least $3 O to the school pay roll @ Danbury, Conn. The voters have asked the budget, have been approved by the board of 
4 Marblehead, Mass The school board has school board to include in its budget of $376.63: education. The salaries of 60 teachers were saved 
voted to revise the salary schedule for women for 1939, an appropriation covering salary in by el'minating 35 substitutes, by not filling 
teachers. The maximum for elementary teachers creases of $100 for all members of the teach vacancies created by resignations, and by nine 
will be increased from $1,440 to $1,600, to be ing staff outright dismissals 
paid in two automatic step-ups of $80 a year @ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The school board has ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school dire 
Junior- and senior-high-school women teachers voted to continue the annual increases given in tors has approved a recommendation of Supt 
will receive i maximum ot $1,966 in place ol accordance with the provisions in the salary M C Potter, calling for increases of $10¢ a 
$1,800 a year. A bonus will be offered for in schedule. No special salary raises for merit will year for 64 high-school teachers 
creased study upon the completion of — the be made this year @ Englewood, N. J. The school board has 
schedul 4 Albia, Iowa. The school board has given approved a new. salary schedule, which is 
4 Billerica, Mass The school board has voted salary increases of $5 per month to all teachers intended to adjust salaries and remove injustices 
salary increases for a number of teachers in the Under the increased salary scale, $90 per month which tormerly existed. The increases will benefit 
elementar junior and senior high schools will be the minimum teachers in the lower salary brackets and will 
@ Wellsvill Ohio The school board has @ Enid, Okla All teachers in the schools will increase the annual payroll by $6,000 
signed contracts, calling for moderate increases be paid the balance of a ten per cent salary cut @ Addison, N \ The school board has 
in salary for teachers under the maximum limits made last vear ipproved a new salary schedule for teachers 
Basic salaries of $9 for grade teachers. and @ Galveston, Tex. The board of education has Beginning with the new school year, teachers 
51 lor high-school teachers have been set voted to give a partial restoration of salaries will be paid monthly, instead of for a_ ten 
The maximur will be $1,200 and $1,6( beginning with the school vear 1939—40. All white month period 
4 Clinto: lowa Salarv increases have been teachers whose salaries are below $1,8\ will be @ Lowellville, Ohio The board of education 
en ft teachers and = supervisors in the given increase ot S45 per vear Such salary ha increased the salaries of teachers tor the 
IMlor ina nior high schools The increases increase is not to extend bevond the SIS chool vear 1939-4 Under the new cale, teach 
ire re t the rate of S5 per month, on a maximum. Negro teachers, whose salaries are ers receiving salaries of $2,0( or more will be 
nine-montl Teachers who act in super below $1,440, will be g ven increases of $36 per given increases ot 35 teachers receiving from 
VISOr { will be given increases of $10 vear, but such increase is not to extend beyond $1,500 to $2.0 will be gven increases of $75; 
per year ! i strict schedule. The increases the $1,440 maximum ind teachers receiving less than $1,500 will be 
tota ul 1,7 per innum and do not t Houston, Tex Ups n the suggestion of Dr given increase ol $1 
, I . 4 { levy Henrv Petersen, a member ot the school board 1, Marion, Ohio Teachers’ salarie have been 
® Be ) The board of education has Dr. I I Oberholtzer uperintendent, has been increased 8 per cent this vear, bringing the total 
; PI teacher with increases under delegated to make a study ot the single-salar to the 19 1 level Under the new scale, 
u ile of § $7 The increases schedule, the twelve-vear educational plan, and elementary teacher with two year training, 
to $7 depending upon length accumulated sick leaves for teachers It is will be paid a minimum ot $100 and a maximum 
“ epresenting one increment in estimated that it will cost $300,000 to install the of $155 per month. Junior- and _ senior-high 
the | single-salarv schedule school teachers will receive a mnimum of $130 
4 Kar Cit Mi The board of education @ Manchester, N. H The board of education ind a maximum of $225 per month. Elemen 
recent communication from Mr. B has revised the salary schedule for male teachers tary teachers, wth four years’ training will be 
M. St nt of th teacl <’ ) rati } rrades d has increased th salaries of given n idditional $1 per month Teachers 
¢ eacher cooperative In the grace in | ( ila | 
. ps h he requests for the teachers ittendance officers. The new minimum salary for with a master’s degree will also receive an addi 


iries in full, and the removal men teachers will be $1 . and the maximum tional $10 per month 
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What is the present status of your school’s seating 


facilities? 


Are there enough? Proper age distributions? Fill all 


special needs? Correct for posture ? 


Beckley-Cardy's many years of experience can aid 


you in furnishing the best seating for replacement and 


new buildings. 


write for complete catalog. 


BECKLEY—CARDY 


CHICAGO 


1638 INDIANA AVE. 
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Teachers and Administration 
SEE NNR mg — Rep me 


Dual Jobs Forbidden 


Governor Lehman, of New York, has signed 
the Goldberg dual-job-ban law, which had been 
opposed by all teachers’ organizations except 
one. Under the law, which goes into effect im 
mediately, no teacher may hold a second posi 
tion—as in the evening schools or vacation 
playgrounds — unless the board of superintend 
ents certifies that his services cannot be spared 
In such case, exemption not to exceed one year 
will be granted. 

It is estimated there are 1,209 persons holding 
dual jobs in the schools of New York City. There 
are 367 teachers whose salaries are not less than 
$4,000, who have another position paying them 
$1,000 or more extra. There are 72 teachers, with 
salaries over $5,000, who hold dual jobs, paying 
$1,200 a year or more 


Teacher Tenure Still an Issue 


A new study of teacher tenure, conducted by 
the research division of the National Education 
Association, indicates that there are three issues 
which complicate the problems of legislat'on on 
this subject 

From the survey it appears that the three most 
critical problems are (1) the probationary 
period, (2) the status of the married woman 
teacher, and (3) the continued professional im 
provement of teachers who attain tenure 

The probation period problem is complicated 
by the lack of satisfactory methods for apprais 
ing teaching efficiency and by the unethical prac 
tices of some school boards. The question of 
whether or not married women should be em 
ployed is not exclusively a school problem. The 
element of public opinion on that issue is a 
deciding factor 


ALL TYPES OF 


SEATING 





Discuss your problems with them and 
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FOR THIS 


SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 
THAT FITS EVERY NEED 


It identifies a group of highly trained men who are 


authorized to demonstrate the new revolutionary all 


purpose Add 4 


A + Unit Sound Projector 


and who 


are qualified to intelligently recommend and advise 








The largest extent of approval of tenure both 
among board members and _ superintendents 
comes from the states where state-wide tenure 
laws have been passed. In these states 48 per 
cent of the board members and 94 per cent ot 
the superintendents express approval of tenure 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

@ Cleveland, Ohio. Jobs of 37 married school 
teachers, classified as cadets, have been saved by 
the board of education’s education committee de 
cision to abolish the two-year limitation on 
cadet appointments. With the amending of the 
code, cadet teachers can remain in their class 
rooms indefinitely provided they have the proper 
recommendations. A cadet teacher who marries 
automatically loses her job for at least six 
months 

@ Los Angeles, Calif. The school board, over 
riding an impassioned plea by Joseph Scott for 
veteran teachers, has voted to retire 411 mem 
bers of the teaching staff. Under the action, 373 
teachers who have reached the age limit of 65 
or over, or who have been pronounced physi 
cally disabled, will automatically be placed on 
the retirement list July 1. The remaining 38 
teachers will be retired next October. The group 
will be retired on salaries rang ng up to a 
maximum of $100 per month. 

@ Newton, Mass. The school board, taced 
with a reduction of $18,000 in salary items in its 
budget, has voted to absorb $17,000 of the 
amount through transfers and leaving filteen 
vacancies unfilled 

@ Frankfort, Ky. The school board has 
approved a_ policy whereby women. teachers 
already employed in the schools will not be 
denied reappointment because they marry 
Women teachers not now in the system and 
who are married, will not be employed 

¢ Galena, Ill. The school board has passed 
a rule, prohibiting the employment of married 
women as teachers 


in all-matters of Audio-Visual Edueation. 
Let them help you! Address your inquiry to 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Los Angeles New York 


162 SOUND PROJECTORS 

















@ Waltham, Mass. The school board has made 
a reduction of $1 a day in the salaries of sub- 
stitute teachers. The rate was cut from $5 to 
$4 a day. In the high schools, the salary rate 
was cut from $6 to $5 a day 

. Milford, Mass The school board has voted 
to discontinue all differentials to teachers on 
sick leave. The action of the board entitles the 
teachers to receive salary only during the sick- 
leave period of five days. Under the former 
plan, teachers were paid their salaries during 4 
five-day sick leave, at the expiration of which 
they received the difference between their salaries 
and that paid to a substitute 

@ Galveston, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a new policy with respect to the election 
of teachers over 70 years of age. Under the reso- 
lution, during the school year 1940-41, and for all 
subsequent years, no person who becomes 70 
years of age on or before September of the year 
of any election of teachers, will be eligible for 
elect'on or re-election as superintendent, teacher, 
or permanent substitute. All contracts for such 
veteran employees, who shall have reached the age 
of 70 before September 1, 1939, shall include an 
option to terminate employment by giving thirty 
days’ notice when funds for retirement benefits 
are appropriated by the state legislature 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The grade teachers’ associa- 
tion has notified the school board of its adop- 
tion of a resolution favoring voluntary retirement 
of teachers at the age of 65, and compulsory re 
tirement at 70 years. A uniform retirement pay 
of $1,200 a vear was advocated 

@ Greenfield, Mass Under a_ new’ salary 
schedule adopted by the school board, training 
ind professional study will be the deciding 
factors in the payment of maximum salaries 
Junior- and senior-h'gh-school teachers, in the 
future, must obtain master’s degrees to earn the 
maximum salaries. Teachers who have reached 
the maximum salaries, must continue to study 
to maintain that salary 
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in INTENT ATTENTION 


or restless discomfort 





Type 
Chair 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 
Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 
The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1”x 
34" beaded rolled channel steel. Roll shaped 
The test of this chair revealed that the chair preps: 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds form fitting 
before failure developed. back 
Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


FOLDING CHAIRS SS 
READING, MICHIGAN y No. 146-M, Shaped 


Pattern No. 6066 


= 


Tempered Masonite 
Seat. 
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vade 


x > HIGH UTILITY 
“a VR at LOW cost 


Restlessness in Class is often 


due to uncomfortable seating. 













pe Think twice before you mark down a pupil for inattention in 
sick- §& class. For more than forty years comfort in seats and backs 
eT 4 . ‘oe . . . 
- , } have been a scientific study in the experimental laboratories of 
hich © the Royal Metal Manufacturing Company. 
g Company 
aries 
rs In manufacturing plants production records have proved that 
s . ° + 
a seating comfort is profitable. 
on Teachers, too, will notice increased concentration due _ to 
) 
— scientifically designed Royal School Seating and Folding 
year Chairs. 
» lor 
cher, 
such 
eage @ No. 35 Movable Chair Desk. 
‘ bs Birch top, deep saddle seat. 
7 an & Metal parts finished in taupe 
irty ns ; A . ” ‘ oven baked enamel — four 
nefits HOUSANDS of installations in the nation’s schools have sizes. 
_& proved the utility and all-around economy of Evans Van- 
adil ishing Door Wardrobes. They save space, because they are made 
dop- to set flush with wall and require smallest possible depth. They Write for Royal School Furniture 
ment i save money, because they are priced surprisingly low. Have Catalog today. See for yourself how 
“ exclusive feature of doors that swing quickly and quietly back much better you can do with Royal 
pay into w ardrobe on patented Evans Hinges...no tracks, rollers Seating. 
or other intricate mechanisms. Time-tested wood construction 
alary harmonizes with class room woodwork. Full range of sizes and 
ining types. Easy to install. Simple, practical, economical. } 
iding Specify Evans for that next school wardrobe job. mw | 
aries WRITE FO ~—— ROYAL METAL MFG. CO 
a R NEW CATALOG AND DETAILS ae i : 
the RRIERY + oh: 
7 dpiar tis 1142 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


study Evans VANISHING DOOR WARDR 0B F S New York Los Angeles Toronto “Metal Furniture Since ’97” 


W. L. EVANS COMPANY «+ WASHINGTON, INDIANA 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Consult your Telephone Directory 
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Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


1222-34 Fullerton 
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@ New York, N. Y. To keep within the finan 
cial limits imposed by the mayor’s and the state 
legislature’s combined budget cuts, the board ot 
education has proposed that, beginning with 
September Ist, it will (1) dismiss 1,000 regularly 
employed day teachers and supervisors; (2) close 
down kindergartens and send home children less 
than 5 years 3 months old; (3) shut down all 
evening schools, community centers, athletic 
centers, and dismiss the entire teaching personnel 
of these activities; (4) increase sizes in 
all schools; and (5) cut down on_ textbooks 
and supplies issued to children in day schools, 


class 


and reduce repairs and upkeep to absorb $8, 
289,000 in economies 

The drastic cuts, the board made plain, will 
be put into effect unless it gets financial relief 
The state legislature, which cut $5,300,000 in 
state aid from the governor’s budget, was held 


chiefly responsible by the board for its predica 
ment. About one thousand teachers are in danger 
of losing their positions under the new economy 


program imposed by the board 

2 Iron River, Mich The school board has 
adopted a budget of $150,580 for the school year 
1939-40. This is a decrease of $1,500 from the 


estimate of 1938 

@ Nashville, Tenn. The 
has approved a budget of $1,423,000 for the 
school year 1939-40. This is an increase of $120, 
000 over the past year and is intended to cover 
higher anticipated for such major items 
salaries, vocational guidance, and 


board of education 


costs 
as teachers’ 
textbooks 

+ Albion, Mich The school board has adopted 
a budget of $170,391 for the year 1939-40, which 


is based on an increase of 10 per cent in the 
property tax to be collected next winter 

¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,433,758 for the oper 


MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 
“ Gtandard of 


Comparison 


Most of the features common in 
all modern lockers were originated 
and first o#ered by Medart... Even 
today, after years of keen competi 
tion, Medart leaa: 
a number of exclusive and ad 
features 


the cost of 
no greater than that of 
the conventional! 


purchasing, first inspect 


type Before 
3 Medart 
ompare it with 4\| 


ympetent engineering 
@ availabdbie 


interested partie 


end Pool Equipment 
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Furniture 


the field with 


not otherwise 


Contrary to popular 


Medart 


without obliga 


ation of the schools in 1939-40. In local taxes 
the budget provides $640,000 to be raised for 
operating expenses, and $218,000 for debt service 


@ Macon, Ga. The schools of Bibb County 
will be operated next year on a_ budget of 
$569,000, which is $8,000 less than the appro 
priation for the year 1938 

@ Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 
to cut more than $50,000 from its next year’s 


financial program. The board anticipates possible 
total savings of $391,328 on the budget for the 
current year. The total budget will reach $821, 
006, or $72,725 less than that of last year 

4 Newton, Mass The school board has 
approved a report, by the superintendent of 
schools, showing possible savings of $38,930 for 
the school year 1939-40. The savings will be 
made by leaving unfilled fifteen vacancies, by 
reducing the pay of substitutes, and by having 
the principals assume the direction of more 
than one school. The raising of the age of 
entrance to the kindergarten eliminates the need 
of two sessions and the higher salaries paid to 
those who teach two sessions 

@ Westfield, Mass The school board has 
voted to close the Waban School as an economy 
measure. Supt. C. D. Stiles has proposed that 
the high-school tuition rate for nonresident pupils 


be increased from $94 to $100 

@ Mankato, Minn. The board of education 
has prepared a budget, calling for $282,820 for 
the year 1939-40. This is an increase of $23,000 
over the estimate for 1938. The largest item is 
$165,945 for instructional expenses 

@ Kearney, Nebr. The budget for the city 
schools for 1939-40 has been set at $149,887 
The amount for 1938 was $147,408. The levy 
is to be 18.35 mills, which will raise $2,400 
more this year to compensate for loss of rev 
enue from state appropriations 

@ Lawton, Okla. The voters have approved 
a ten-mill tax levy for the maintenance of the 
schools. The new levy is in addition to five 
mills required by law and gives the schools 
about $67,500 additional funds 
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PETERSON 
uilt- 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 
EQUIP FOR TOMORROW'S NEEDS 


means quality 
proved designs and skilled assemblage. Over forty- 
our years 0 
f f 


In Quality 


Peterson 


materials, modern ap- 


laboratory and library 


equipment 


building is your guarantee of long satisfactory 
service, 


Peterson Furniture will be found in the nation’s 


Much of the 


Peterson equipment installed 30 and more years 


leading educational institutions. 


ago is still in active service 
bearing witness to the 
painstaking care in work. 
manship and selection of 
materials which has al- 
ways typified these pro- 


ducts. 


Copies of new catalog gladly 
sent on request to superintend. 
ents of schools, school busines 
managers and school-house 


architects 


Peterson & Co.. INC. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


” The school 


board of Port Huron, Mich., is 
faced with the prospect of a nine-month school 
term in 1939-40, due to a serious financial 
situation. The board anticipates that it will 
receive $60,000 less in state funds for the next 
year 
@ St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Axel F. Peterson, Com- 


missioner of Education, in urging the pay-as- 


you-go plan for the financing of school-building 


programs, has declared that the city is paying 
more than twice as much annually in interest 
on construction indebtedness as it is for new 


construction. He pointed out that the city owes 


$9,200,000 on its school structures and equipment 
and that the interest on this debt is $390,000 
a year. The annual building budget during the 
past two years has been $150,000 


In defending the pay-as-you-go plan for 
present and future building, Mr. Peterson said 
that the interest on three appropriations for 


school building, which would amount to $14,000 


annually for approximately 25 years, is being 
saved to the taxpayers 

@ Houston, Tex. The school board has an- 
nounced that about $2,500,000 has been added 


to the school district’s tax rolls outside the city 
limits, including pieces of property which had 
escaped assessment altogether. The school board, 
in February last, employed Mr. Henry Burke as 
a tax expert to check on the values of properties 
in the district outside of Houston. So far the 
expert has been able to find nearly 1,000 prop- 
erties, mostly residential, which were not on the 
tax rolls or not on the rolls at their proper value 
4 The Louisiana State Board of Liquidation 
has voted to borrow. $1,000,000 for the public 
school fund of the state. The money will permit 
the distribution of $16 per educable as the state’ 
contribution to support the public schools. The 
public school fund of the state was a million 
dollars short because the severance tax revenue 
did not yield as much as was anticipated ™ 
the budget at the 1938 legislative 


making up 
session 
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issues in 
this New 
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BINDER 















ONLY $2.00 


You will find this special AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL binder invaluable in saving 
the current papers from month to month before 
permanent library binding. The qualities of strength 
and design lend to its permanency and still it pro- 
vides single-copy use at will. 


Has dark green buckram cover embossed with pub- 
lication’s name; opens flat like a book; holds two 
volumes—12 issues; and steel rods hook in easily to 
securely hold each copy. 


Delivered at cost $2.00, plus postage 
Order yours TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. 7A MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MEDART BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
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EVERY TYPE AVAILABLE 
. . » plus Engineering Service 


For a competent analysis of the structural conditions of 
your gym, and a dependable recommendation of the type 
of backstop best suited to your needs, “Consult With 
Medart’”’. ... Many years of manufacturing and installation 
experience qualifies the Medart Engineering Staff as the 
outstanding group of experts in the field — worthy of your 
complete confidence. ... Direct your inquiry to our general 
offices in St. Louis — no obligation. 


Write for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in All Principa! Cities Consult your Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of — 
Steel Lockers, Steel Wardrobes, Steel Cabinets. Steel Shelving 
' 
Basketball Backstops, Gymnasium Apparatus, Telescopic Gym Seats, 
Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment 


PLAN NOW —oon't start THE NEXT 


BASKETBALL SEASON WITHOUT ADEQUATE SEATING. 
CONSULT ONE OF THE NINETY-SIX HORN SALES ENGI- 
NEERS LOCATED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


HORN BLEACHERS FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY 





HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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No. 220 
Recitation Chair 


EABODY Tables and Chairs fit in perfectly with modern teach- 


ing methods. You'll find this flexible seating ideal in every 
way for kindergartens, grades, high schools and colleges. Call on 
Peabody for samples and prices on school seating of any type. We 
build one of the most complete lines of school seating in America. 
Write today for new Peabody Catalog. It’s Free. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 





FINANCE AND TAXATION 

@ Dearborn, Mich. The valuation of the Ford 
son School District for the year 1939-40, as com- 
piled by the school board, is $158,112,795, as 
compared with $148,908,992 for 1938. The tax 
levy for 1938-39 was $9.82 per each $1,000 of 
valuation, and for 1939-40 it was $9.094, which 
is divided into operating expense of $6.071 per 
$1,000, and debt service of $3.023 per each $1,000 

@ St. Louis, Mo. Public-school expenditures 
have been ordered reduced by $600,000 for the 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, in an effort by the 
finance committee of the board to meet the finan- 
cial crisis and to balance the current budget. 
School department executives have been ordered 
to bring in recommendations for proposed re- 
ductions at the next meeting of the board. 

4 Tulsa, Oklahoma. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $2,634,450 for the year 
1939-40. Despite a threatened loss in state aid, 
cut from $12,800,000 to $11,500,000, the board 
has increased the budget some $200,000 above the 
1938 appropriation. The largest item is $1,615,000 
for salaries of teachers 

4 Springfield, Ill. The nonhigh-school district 
has paid in full its tuition debt to the Springfield 
district, amounting to $61,300. The nonhigh pay- 
ment to the city school board represents slightly 
more than one third of the total debt of about 
$150,000 of a group of school districts. All were 
paid. The entire amount will be paid through a 
special bond issue covering twenty years 


@ Appleton, Wis. The school budget for 1939 


has been set at $358,000, which is an increase 
of $58,000 over the year 1938. During the past 
five years the budget was raised a total of 


$80,000, or an average of $16,000 per year 

4@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The new city school 
board has approved a radical economy program 
for the city schools during 1939. The program 
embraces an estimated $115,000 reduction in pay 
rolls. It is estimated that more than 150 em 
ployees will be dropped in 1939 and in 1940. The 


makes available to you a service unequaled anywhere. 
are welcome to take advantage of it. 


Representative is located near you and our 250 page catalog, 
No. 24, is available free upon request. 
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and Vocational Furniture 





Sheldon’s forty years experience in planning and exclusively 
manufacturing Science and Vocational Equipment for schools 


You 
A trained ‘‘Sheldon’”’ 


MUSKEGON 
MICHIGAN 





budget is $333,000 less than that asked by the 
old board a year ago, and is still subject to the 


reduction of $115,000 in pay roll before salary 
cuts are made 
4 Stamford, Conn. The board of education 


has approved a budget totaling $1,137,500 for the 
year 1939. The budget includes an item of $4,200 
for new teachers. A new item of $5,000 for the 
school library is reduced to $2,000 

@ Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted an operating budget of $797,296 for 
the year 1939. Th’s is a decrease of $113,704 from 
the estimate of 1938 

¢ Evanston, Ill. The Evanston Township high- 
school district board has prepared its 1939 budget, 
calling for reductions in teaching personnel and 
curtailment in curricular offerings. The financial 
situation has been depressed by the unexpected 
lowering of property valuations and the existence 
of a large tax delinquency which has depleted the 
available income for school purposes. A _ recent 
study showed that from 1929 to 1936, the total 
delinquency for the high-school 
$1,233,497 ; 

@ Iron River, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget, calling for $150,579 for the 
year 1939. This is a decrease of $1,500 from the 
estimate of 1938 

@ Darien, Conn. The board of education 
received approval of a budget of $187,942, 
is a cut of $12,000 the original 
Included is an $5,400 for 
teachers 

@ Rock Springs, 
adopted a budget of $178,095 for 
of the schools in 1939-40 
of more than $1,000 below 


4 Elmhurst, Il 


district is 


has 
which 
request 
tour , new 


irom 
item ol 
Wyo The school board has 
the operation 

This is a decrease 
the estimate for 1938 
The school board has ordered 


that supervisory and administrative expenses be 
cut by $3,000 for 1939-40 school term. The 
action is intended to compensate for the oper 
ation of the Old Field School next year 


4 Beloit, Wis 


The school board has adopted 
i budget of 


$435,958 for the school year 1939-40 


Of the total amount, $340,389 will be 
taxation. 

@ Springfield, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a regulation requiring the bonding 
of school employees who handle funds of the 


raised by 


board. Between 25 and 50 employees are affected 
by the rule 

4 Stratford, Conn. The school board has 
voted to restore to the school budget a $4,300 
appropriation for maintaining ten kindergarten 
classes, which had been cut from the original 
budget of $372,508 to offset a $15,000 economy 
reduction by the town council. The action 
followed pressure brought to bear upon the 
board by the parent-teacher council and _ the 
town council. 


@ Worcester, Mass. The board of 
has begun a program of retrenchment to effect 
a reduction of $50,000 in the annual school 
budget. The saving will be effected in part by 
the closing of kindergartens and first grades 
in schools having a small attendance, and by 
the elimination of certain substitute teachers 

@ Casper, Wyo. The school budget for District 


education 


No. 2 amounts to $325,000 for the school year 
1939—40, a reduction of $14,487 from 1938 
4 Webster, Mass The school board, faced 


with a pay roll of $3,000 and the necessity for 
radical economies, has revised the school calendar 
and ordered a two weeks’ payless vacation for 
teachers. A saving of $6,000 is anticipated as a 
result of these economies 

4 Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $609,692 for the year 1939- 
40. The new budget is based on a nine months’ 
school year and represents a reduction of $53,000 
from the estimate of last year 

¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board anticipates 
that there will be a shortage of approximately 
$389,000 in the revenue available next year. The 
board has prepared a budget for 1939-40, calling 
for a ten months’ school term, and will need 
$1,220,000 to complete the operation of the 


schools for that period 
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DRATEX sices' ciate end STRAIN 





Mail coupon today and we will send free sample of Dratex 
Shade Cloth used in all Draper Sight-Saving Shades. Test 
Dratex under actual classroom conditions ... at the same 
windows you would shade with Draper Shades. Place sample 
against window pane at arm’s length. Look through it at sun. 
Notice the sun’s glare doesn’t hurt your eyes. Yet all the 
light comes through. That is because Dratex cloth eliminates 
glare, diffuses light to make it restful to busy eyes in the 





classroom. Dratex is durable, washable, economical too. 


Mail coupon now for your sample. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
Seeeeeeeeee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSE SESE EEE eS eeee 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, Dept. AA7, Spiceland, indiana s 
Send me without obligation FREE SAMPLE Draper's Dratex Shade 
Cloth —for best lighting classrooms . . . for visual education rooms. 
FREE information on Draper Darkening Shades. e 


| 
RE Make the Sight-Saving Test on Sample 
| F of DRATEX SHADE CLOTH 
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has Ti Vi t IS H E Ww E Comfortable—Practical—Economical 


nn «san re | your p Pole | ke) ra 4 By all means see this beautiful new member 


of the long line of IRWIN auditorium chairs 


the troubles with before making your selection. Its end 


standards are gracefully curved, nicely pan- 


ion eled and striped and topped with wooden 
fect armrests with harmonizing contours—as mo- 
~ ' “] dern as tomorrow yet dignified and refined. 
des ag" Standards reach right down to the floor—tree 
by of toe-catching legs and dust catching de- 


, % coM B j N Ng 0 iN signs. Sturdily built, quiet in operation and 
: PADLOCKS 


very economically priced, it represents an 
unusually good buy in auditorium seating. 
Write for catalog showing the complete line 


—everything required for auditorium and 


sa ” * : ' 
| classrooms—"’tops”’ in quality, attractively 
» ; It costs no more to have the quality and , 
has priced! 
39- ¢ . security for which YALE is famous... plus 
— simplified locker supervision. In fact, 
: because of their improved design, con- 
ates " LE struction and durability, rate Combination 
whl -¢ . 
— c Padlocks are more economical in the end. 
ling (ee Full information and prices promptly 
eed on request Write to 
the 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Stamford, Conn. U: S.A. New York Office: 381 Fourth Ave. Territorial Distributors Throughout U.S.A. 
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NOW 


is the Time to Provide for 


SPIC-and-SPAN 
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« WASHROOMS 


for the Next School Year 


SANI-DRI 


can easily be installed before the next 
school year begins. A sanitary, depend- 
able drying service 


substantial econ- 


and spic-and-span clean washrooms to boot. 


SANI-DRI not only provides a continuously dependable, sanitary drying service, but eliminates 
for all time the muss and disorder of towel-littered washrooms. Make vour plans now to install this 


superior drying service while washrooms are not in use. 
condition. Illustrated literature gladly sent upon request. 


Vanufactured and Distributed by 


There are models to suit any washroom 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 


Dependable since 1897 


DEPT. 2 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





RAAT AEB A tO i a A 


New Books 


Sem RENEE 


State Aid and School Costs 
A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry. By A. G 


Grace and G. A. Moe. Cloth, 391 pages. Price, 
$3.50. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
N. Y 


Within the present decade the question ot the 
relative apportionment between local support and 
state aid for the schools has here and there come 
to the surface with exceptional emphasis. The 
equalization plan to bring the poorer district 
nearer the levels of the richer distr-ct has not in 


every instance met the needs of the situation 
Further refinements have been found necessary 
Now the State of New York comes forward 


with a study of the subject as applied to its own 
confines and brings out pertinent facts which 
may lead to desired changes in the school com 
plex. It proceeds to find out “what the educa 
tional system of the state is accomplshing” and 
“how well its total program fits present-day 
needs.” The study is divided into two parts, the 
first concerning itself with “The Problem and Its 
Issues,” and the second with “School Costs.” 

In discussing the problem and the issues, the 
report sets forth that New York “provides more 
liberally for its public school system than any 
other state in the Union.” Nevertheless, the de 
pression has brought embarrassments to New 
York State, as well as it has elsewhere, and has 
accentuated its problems 

Thus, the question is asked whether it is pos- 
sible to equalize educational opportunity in more 
than 8,000 school districts in the state; shall 
public education be controlled by the state or the 
locality; shall the educational program leave 
problems of welfare, defectives, delinquency, or 


related problems to other social agencies? These 
and other questions are asked 
They are followed by recommendations which 


aim at simplificat’on in school control, the elimi 
nation of the smaller units, and the establishment 
of “municipal school districts’ and “central 
school districts.” Also optional county units are 
suggested. Each plan contemplates a board of edu 
cation, a school super.ntendent, and 
deemed advisable a business manager 

The concept of control advanced is to the 
effect that the state educational department 
“should provide the leadership, the service, and 
the research essential to a and 
effectively managed school system.” 

Throughout the report sharp criticism of the 
present school laws is expressed, maintaining that 
a school system composed of 8,412 independent 
and autonomous districts cannot be suc 
cessfully administered. The complaint is made 
that boards of education generally have become 
administrative rather than policymaking bodies, 
and that equalization is conceived of entirely in 
terms of financial assistance. Nonresident tuition 
fees for high-school pupils has led to the perpet- 
uation of the small high school and to unethical 
and costly competition for attendance. 

Among the recommendations for 
conditions are: Reduce the number of 
tricts of consolidation; namely 


where 


well-organized 


| hool 


improving 


S( hool dis- 
, Where the attend- 


ance is less than twenty pupils, in union free 
school districts where the attendance is fewer 
than one hundred pupils, appoint a state com- 


mission that shall undertake the consolidation 
of school districts into units sufficiently large units 
to insure a school system equal to the best 

The tendency of the compilers of the report is 
decidedly in the direction of the centralization of 
authority in professional hands as instanced by 
the following paragraph: “Legislation should be 
enacted clearly establishing the superintendent of 
schools as the responsible head of the school sys- 
tem and giving him the power to appoint all per 
sonnel without the confirmation of the board of 
education.” 

Another innovation proposed is found in the 
recommendation that general staff activities, such 


as budgeting, accounting, preauditing, personnel 
admin stration, and plant maintenance, should be 
distinguished as management aids and centralized 
in divisions or officers under the immediate direc- 


tion of the superintendent 


“Except when making investigations it is im- 
perative that the board deal with the adminis- 
trative staff, teachers, and other employees of the 
system through the superintendent. Freeing the 


board from administrative routine will allow the 
board members to concentrate on the broader 
and more important responsibility of evolving 
policies and standards, for the enforcement of 
which they will hold the superintendent re- 
sponsible. An effective system of administrative 
reports will aid in keeping the board informed as 
to whether standards are being met or whether 
a change in policy, or in the superintendent, is 
desirable.” 
City Planning: 
By Harold 


Why and How 
MacLean Lewis. Cloth, 248 pages 


Price, $2.50. Longmans, Green & Company. New 
York, N. Y 
Here is a simple, practical, and illuminating 


volume on the why and how of city planning. 
The author, an engineer, with ample experience 
behind him, tells of the planning that might be 
done today “in order that the citizens of tomor- 
row might lead more comfortable, healthier, and 
happier lives.” 


Thus, he concerns himself with the natural 
growth of the city; namely, its streets, parks, 
transportation routes, schools, sewers, water 
mains, wharfs, buildings, airports, and all other 


features that relate to urban life. He argues that 
while the art of planning has been practiced tor 
many years, it is more than ever important be- 
cause of the new problems of social life, popula- 
tion density, and transportation and because ol 
the new techniques which are available through 
the advance of technical knowledge, sociological 
and economic advances, et« 

The section of the book 


outlining the steps 


which must be taken by the general public, the 
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TRULY 


for each 


details. 


If you do not have a copy of our complete 
192-page catalog of new and modern 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture, write 


for your copy today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





city and county officials, and the technical plan 
ning staff is particularly practical and specific 
The treatment is perhaps too brief, but it is 
ample tor an understanding of the machinery 
and the methods which are most effective 

This book has its value in its compactness 
ind its directness. At the same time, it embodies 
the latest and most approved ideas on the subject 
Current Issues in Library Administration 

Papers Presented Before the Library Institute 
at the University of Chicago, August 1-12, 1938 
With an introduction, by Charleton B. Joeckel 
Price, $1.55. University of Chicago Press 

Because many administrators of public libraries, 
large and small, directors of library schools, and 
librarians, watching the development of the 
library idea, have been troubled to see that the 
library, like Topsy, “has just growed” without a 
definite philosophy, without a set of universally 
iccepted objectives, they have come to believe 
that without such helps the library cannot be 
managed intelligently nor effectively. They see 
that since the library is generally supported by 
public funds, its management is really one of the 
problems of government, and that whatever ad 
ministrators from government, industrial, and 
educational fields have learned by the application 
ol the scientific method rather than by the trial 
ind-error plan should be applied to this big com 
munity enterprise 

Hence, in the summer of 1938 at the call of 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago librar'ans met to listen to discussions 
on administration from the public servant point 


af whee such men as Carl H. Chatters. Exe 
eutien Dienst of Municipal Finance Officers 
\ssociat on of U. S. and Canada; G. Lyle Bel 
she Director of Civ] Service Assembly of U. S 
and ( ida; James L. McCamy of the Social 
tudies Faculty of Bennington College. Benning 
ton, Vt. Well-known librarians gave papers on 
le = the board of trustees, on branch 
brari epartmental organization, practical 
publicit brary finance, personnel, and inter 
pretat the library 


Wa ensaa\s 


— in accommodations and adap- 
tability, is this modern chemistry 
desk. An individual laboratory 
student — with 
water and sink. All students face 
the instructor. Four-class capac- 
ity. Center section built to standing 
height for experiments; wings to sit- 
ting height for lectures. Extra two- 
student units may be added as needed. 
All service outlets and drains inter- 
connected — require only one set of 
feeders per table. Write for complete 
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experiments. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Universal Chemistry 
Table No. 1A-450 


up- 
right rod and Green- 
law Arms for physics 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Laboratory Furniture 
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These papers, collected and edited by Carleton 
B. Joeckel of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, make up the book Current 
Issues in Library Administration. Although the 
issues are discussed from the point of view ot the 


large- or medium-sized library, there is an under 
lying basis of sound structure that offers much 
to every librarian; for no matter how small a 


library is, nor how limited its field of service, the 
person in charge needs occasionally to be brought 
face to face with the need of stating to herself, 
if not to her board and the public, the purpose 
of the library, its value to the community, its 
needs and obligations. There are times when she 
needs to be charged with well-thought-out ideals 
of service. These papers will do just that 

The book should be useful to library adminis 
trators who desire to chart their courses with 
more dependable instruments. It could be used 
with benefit at library group conferences, at board 
or trustee meetings, and it deserves the serious 
attention of librarians who know that if they are 
to serve well in their own small sphere, they must 
be aware of the way larger institutions are being 
administered and interpreted Lilian Gaskell 


NEW BOOKS 


Tenure of School Administrators 
Prepared under the direction of Daniel DuShane ha 
in i committee Paper 

Published by the ¢ mittee on Tenure 


ven to the summary and conclusion The finding 
ndicate that the tenure of schoo administrator 


affected by tenure ‘aws 
administrators 
have both influence iwainst then There is a marked 


tendency toward placing per 


TITTITIIti tii 


under the tenure laws 
A Child's Book of Famous Composers 


By Gladys Burch and John Wolcott 


ministrators protection ol state 


Cloth, viii-184 


pages. Price, $1.50. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 
N. ¥ 

\ life story in music of twenty of the most famous 
composers is here told in language suited to children 
from ten to fifteen years of age. The author has done 
well in limiting his story to essential facts which con- 


tribute to the true appreciation of musi¢ 
State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools 
Paper, 43 pages. Price, 15 cents. Compiled and pub 


lished by the Research Division of the National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C 

Upon what legislative conditions, and to what extent, 
s state aid extended to private and sectarian schools? 
Ihe present report offers the results of a study of state 
egislation, court decisions, and practices in the area of 
tate assistance to private and sectarian schools and to 
the pupils of these schools. The data are presented in 
four parts: (1) constitutional provisions, judicial decisions 
ind statutes relating to state aid; (2) provisions regard 
ing exemptions § tron taxation of private ind sectarian 
school property (3) types of state assistance given to 
private and sectarian schools (4) past and present 
efforts t obtain public funds or other assistance for 
private and sectarian schools 


Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and Other School 
Employees, in 212 Cities in 1938-39 


Paper 8-6 page Tabulations II-A May 1939 
Published by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. ¢ 

In th report seven groups of school employees are 
tudied, in one population group, namely, cities with a 
population of ) to 100,000. A total of 212 cities 

included in the irvey, which comprises attendance 
officers, clerk i school offices, deans in high schools 
department heads principals and  vice-principals, and 
teachers n special classes elementary chools high 

kinde te and =part ‘ 

The repor Ow 1) the arithmet eal lary paid 

h th lian salary paid in 1937 

1 | he number of employee and (d) the 

distribution of alaries paid in | 


California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity 


Prepared in five eV Preprimary, prt a elemen 
tary ntermediate and advanced. Price 25 cents per 25 
test I vd ft he California Ie Bureau Los 
Anyvele Calif 

I al t ire both tl nlanguage and the 
in ige jo ind are planned | Z ental 
i and ide placemer 
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} 
ZONE 

ECONOTROL 

Minimum cost of 
maintaining maximum 

comfort in air-conditioned 

office buildings, apartments, 
restaurants, clubs, institutions 
and the like may be obtained with 
this automatic control point adjuster 
Write for further information. 


Cooperatives in the United States 

By Maxwell S. Stewart. Paper, 32 pages. Bulletin No 
32, 1939, of the Public Affairs Committee, New York 
N. ¥ 


Increased business for the cooperatives is seen despite 


the fact that American cooperatives face a _ series ol 
special handicaps as compared with the European co 
operatives Among those listed are the competition 


afforded by the American chain store, with its economies 
of bulk buying, and the difficulty of coping with magazine 
and radio advertising for trade-marked brands not carried 
by the cooperatives. Given efficient management, it is 
expected the cooperative movement will undergo a rapid 
growth in the country 
Meeting Our Neighbors 

By Jennie Wahlert and Julia Letheld Hahn. Cloth 
311 pages. Price, 88 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass 

This third reader further develops the idea that school 
reading must make all printed symbols in papers and 
books carry a meaning which is sought and understood 
The subject matter includes units on reading, on news 
paper making, on corn farming, on child life in China 
Very recent writers of importance are included 
Home is Fan 

By Miriam E. Mason. Cloth. 157 pages. Price, 80 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill 

This book meets the objectives of the home unit in 
social science. It teaches the fundamental facts about the 
home and the contribution of each member of the family 
to the life of the home. It also supplies helpful informa 
tion to children about food, transportation, types of 
homes, and furniture for the various rooms 
Track and Field 

By Ray M. Conger. Cloth, 92 pages. Price, $1. A 
S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. ¥Y 

This handy book discusses the fundamental techniques 
of running, jumping, hurdles, discus, shot put, and 
javelin 
Physical Education in the Elementary Grades 

By Strong Hinman Cloth 507 pages Price $2 
Prentice-Hall Inc New York N y 

This book has been prepared for the purpose of pr 
viding in physical education an abundance of practical 
material that can be used by elementary teachers in rural 
and city schools to carry on their daily duties in this 
field 

In compiling the material, an effort was made to offer 
in one book sufficient subject matter for a year’s program 


for each grade in the elementary school. Every activity 
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—ncemnentaee an 
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in the book has been tested and used successfully by 


classroom teachers for a modern progra cf physical 
education 

The subject matter is devoted to health service and 
physical education, club leaders, p'ann'in: of the esse! 
tials for a year’s program, story plays, rhythmical act 
ities, games and relays, athletic games of low organiza 
tion, conditioning exercises, and stunts and self-testing 
activities 


School Buildings and Equipment 

Prepared by a committee, under the direction of 
Homer W. Anderson, Chairman. Paper, 30 pages. Bulletin 
No. 8, April, 1939, of the American Council on Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C 

Next to the teaching personnel, the character of the 
school-building facilities is a very important factor which 
influences and conditions to a large degree the schools 
programs and activities 

The present bulletin is a report on an_ exploratory 
study of the present status and need for research in 
school buildings and equipment. The first section discusses 
the influence of various factors upon school-plant plan- 
ning, and the second portion deals with some of the 
major research problems in the area under consideration 
It is the purpose through the research program suggested 
by the committee, to effect modifications in the construc- 
tion of school buildings which will effect savings in the 
annual current expenditures for education 
Story Pictures of Transportation and Communication 

By John Y. Beaty. Cloth, 223 pages. For 
and four. Price, 88 cents 
Chicago, Ill 


This is the story of present-day communication by 


grades three 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 


means of land, water, and air transportation; writing 
speaking, and other forms of transmitting messages. For 
smal! children, the chapter on the origin of human 
language is a bit of unwise conjecture 
Minimum Standards for Schooi Buses 

Prepared by Frank W. Cyr, M. C. S. Noble, Jr., and 
Frederick H. Dutcher. Paper, 42 pages. Published by the 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa , 

A large majority of the states by the authority of state 
law had developed standards for school-bus construction 
and operation which they thought were conducive t 


safety and economy. Variations in construction standards 


have not resulted in economy because they hamper 


production of buses for a national market and compel 


the construction of buses as custom-made jobs without 


adding to safety. It became necessary, therefore, to set 
up uniform standards through co-operative action of the 


48 state departments, under the direction of the pres 


RUNDLE—SPENCE 


Sanitary 
Drinking 


Fountains 


Mean real protection of your students’ health. Pioneers in 
manufacturing sanitary drinking fountain equipment, Rundle- 
Spence has set the standards for sanitary, safety drinking foun- 
tains. Manufactured of the highest quality matarials, yet moder- 
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ately priced, they deserve 
your consideration when or- 
dering drinking fountains. 
Unqualified guarantee is yours 
with RUNDLE-SPENCE 


drinking fountains. 


Don’t fail, send today for the 
new1939 RUNDLE-SPENCE 
catalog on sanitary drinking 
fountains. It is well illustrated 
and will give you a wealth 
of information you will want 
for your files. 







RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ident of the National Council of Chief State School 


Officers, and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Arizona. The present standards, it is hoped 
will result in greater safety and economy in_ school- 
bus construction throughout the country They relate 
chiefly to bus chassis, bus bodies, uniform color for 
all buses, and selecting and training of bus drivers 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional 

Children 

Prepared by Emery M. Foster and Elise H. Martens 
Paper, 179 pages. Price, 20 cents. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C 

This study contains the statistics collected in connection 
with the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States for the period 1934 to 1936. It makes clear the 
present condition and tendencies in special educational 
facilities and courses for eight general types of exceptional 
children. The administration of residential schools and the 
special supervision of city school systems are treated 
A Study of the Status of the Rural High-School Prin- 

cipal in Kansas 

By Lyle Warren Hilbert. Paper, 27 pages. Bulletin No 
10, October, 1938, of the Kansas Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kans 

The main objective of this study has been to determine 
the status of the rural high-school principal in Kansas and 
to ascertain his professional position in relation to othet 
administrators with comparable positions. The data were 
collected from the High-School Principal’s Reports to the 
state education department and from other sources 

The study concludes that the principal of the average 
rural high school is in reality a teacher with added ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, since he teaches four classes 4 
day and supervises one study hall. The average high- 
school principal has supervision over four teachers. More 
principals teach social science than any other subject 
Comparison of Costs Per Pupil in Average Daily 

Attendance in Ohio City and Exempted Village School 

Districts from July, 1937 to June, 1938 

Compiled by T. C. Holy and H. H. Church. Paper, 22 
pages. Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

This report presents an analysis of the current e% 
penses and totaling operating costs per pupil in average 
daily attendance in 108 cities and 67 exempted villages 
in the State of Ohio for the school year 1937-38. Part I 
is a comparison of per-pupil A.D.A. costs for current 
school expenses in cities and villages during the year 
1937-38. Part II is a comparison of per-pupil A.D.A 
costs for total payments in Ohio cities and villages for 
the same year 
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Be Sure of Quality The Schools of America are now using the Most 


Modern, Comfortable and Convenient Seating 


se og ARLINGTON SEATING 


The No. 900 mov- 
able desk is an ideal 
classroom desk that 
is definitely in a class 
by itself and offers 
more desirable fea- 
tures than it is possi- 
ble to secure in any 
other type of desk. 





Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 
* 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


America’s finest quality 
desk. Adjustable to height 


and tilt, insuring correct 
pupil position. Beautifully 
finished of quality mate- 
rials, low in price, fully 
guaranteed. 















HIDDEN VALUES 
MAKE 


CLARIN IDEAL 





ional ; C H A | R S For thirty years a standard in 

a school desks. Beautiful in 
| ECONOM | CAL appearance, built to 

- F withstand years and 
No is years of hard usage. 
Em- § Comfortable for stu- 

ine | dents, guaranteed 

; and against breakage. 

other F 

=H 

ate — SILENT GIANT 

1 ad- 

ses a $ 

ee Send for our new catalog No. 38 illustrating and 


describing the Arlington Quality line of school 
seating. 







CLARINS LAST LONGER 









a ° ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
ia CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. General Office and Factory 
“a 4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


POWERS 





News of Superintendents 





superintendent 


superintendent 


WATERHOUS!I 


superintendent of 


and directing band during 


cted superintendent 
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GRADUAL 


CONTROL 


has been an out- 
Sfolilelte Miceli ie-Meli 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
regulation and the 
maximum of com- 
elem) odicllalel oli aiul 
automatic control. 
@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 2721 Green- 
view Avenue, CHICAGO 


Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 


and 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 





H. J. Maxwe 
@ Supr. G. 1 


e‘ected for another 


eleventh year as 
@ Super. H. H 
re-elected for a 


been increase in salary 


@ Mr. W. S. Guss» 
been school at Jamestown 


tendent of schools 


James Lewis has been elected superintendent of @ Supt. E. I 


been @ Mr. E. Periey 
uperintendent i 
owa union at Medway 
Radcliffe @ SuP! (GEORGI 
| been re-elected for his 
@ Mr. Eart PHILLIPs, 
superintendent superintendent of 
@ Mr. WALTER 
has Farmersburg, Iowa 
May 24 
elected @ Mr. CHARLES 
tende nt ol ™ hools 
Horn elected for his twenty-fifth 
has @ Dr. CLARENC! 
in Public Instruction 
summer acting superintendent 
owet taking the place 
honorary the department fo 
om expired on May 
Fowler @ Mr. Wirt ( 
racuse Public Instructi 
and Piedmont, on May 
Education Wood occupied 
les which placed 
lected eaders who gave 
Charle progressive features 


ha i country sch 
own education departmen 
After a year 
iperintendent County, becoming 
School and president 
ha Four years later 
School, in Alame 
been In 1909 he 
n Alameda, whe 
has resulted in his 
endary Schoc 
been Edward Hyatt as 





VOGEL NUMBER TEN —The durable, 
economical, seat-action closet. For instal- 
lation in schools, institutions, comfort sta- 
public and semi-public places 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., Wilmington, Del 
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perintendent 


f 
1 to be e Superintendent of Banks of California 
Okla., has been re @ Dr. CuHartes A. Howari { LaGrande, Oreg., has 
Stubbs is beginning his been appointed president of the Oregon Normal School 
hools it Monmouth. Dr. Howard was State Superintendent of 
Maumee, Ohio, has beer Fublic Instruction for thirteen years, and president d & 
with a substantial the Southern Normal School for eight years, prior t 
assuming his last position as president of the Easter 
principal of the high Oregon Normal School 
been elected superin @ Mr. J. Warren Aver, of Monrovia, Calif., has 
| 
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After graduating 


demonstrated 


WOGEL, SCHOOL CLOSETS 





in two types 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
INSTALLATION 





The WOGEL, School Closet is 
furnished in two types to meet 





every requirement of modern 
P ° . ° VOGEL NUMBER TEN-A—Soame fea- 

school installation. Identical in sures @s Munber Ton eueent Un 

design except for the location concealed pressure tank. Valve ac 
’ cessible above bowl. 

of the tank, VOGEL, School 


Closets are built with few moving parts, will withstand 
hard usage and render trouble-free operation with 
freedom from repair costs. 


Thousands of installations in schools everywhere. 


Sold only through recognized wholesalers of plumbing supplies 


Gaza. to succeea tion, a position in which he served until 1927. He re 


signed 


Robertson been elected superintendent of chools at Eureka. He 
has been elected succeeds George B Albee 
Sherborn-Hollister-Medway schoo @ Mr I D MaRTIN, superintendent of schools at 


Deming, N. Mex., will retire on July 15, having reached 
Mich has been the retirement age of 60 
@ Supt. W. E. Rosenstencet, of Columbia, Mo., has 


lowa, has been elected entered upon his eighth term as head of the city schools 


@ Supt. B. F. Stanton, of Alliance, Ohio, has been 


superintendent of schools at re-elected for another year 
Elkader hospital, on @ Supt. ArtHuR Dreamer, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, bas 


been re-elected for a three-year term 


been elected superil @ Mr JOHN J Cory, formerly pr ncipal of the South 


Mich High School in Denver, Colo., has been elected assistant 


Mich., has been re superintendent of schools 
@ Mr. Watter C. Gartanp has been elected super 


Deputy Superintendent of tendent of schools at Burband, Ohi 
Pennsylvania 





has been appointed @ Supt. | M. Oris, of Willoughby, Ohio, has bee 
department. Dr. Ackley is re-elected for the next year 
Ade, who has headed @ Mr. H. E. Jacopson, of Parkers Prairie, Minn., has 
whose term of office been elected superintendent of schools at Elgin 
@ Supt. W. M. CuHanpter, of Bullard, Tex., has beet 
State Superintendent of re-elected for another year 
died at his home in @ Mr. G. S. SAnpers has been elected superintendent 
years’ illness. Mr of schools at Hol!ldenville, Okla 
ifornia educational cir @ Mr. Ciirrorp D. Dean has been elected super 
forefront of the great tendent of schools at Lawrence, Kans 
state many of their @ Mr. Joun W. Brooker has announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for State Superintendem —& 
Mr. Wood became of Public Instruction of Kentucky 
he enrolled in the @ Mr. G. L. Fox, of Schoharie, N. Y., has been elected 
University superintendent of schools at Dover, N. H 
returned to Solan @ Supt. I H. Lami f Flint, Mich., has been a 
Fairfield Elementary pointed as co-ordinator between the Rackham sociological 
Board of Education research unit and the Rackham Guidance Project ® 
principal of the Wilson Flint 
@ Supr. J. Ratpn Irons, of Evansville, Ind., has bee 
superintendent of schools re-elected for a six-year term 
a leadership which @ SuP! ARNETT Cross, of Clinton, Okla., has bees 
‘ommissioner of Sec re-elected for a three-year tern 
later he succeeded @ Supt AARON DeEMORANVILLE f Johnston, R. I. 


Superintendent of Public Instruc has been re-elected 
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eS 
NEW STURDY 


STEEL CABINETS 


At Unprecedented 


| LOW PRICES 
ee 


To suit your individual preference 
FOLDING or ROLL TYPE STANDS— 


@ Similar in basic design, these stands provide — direct verti- 
cal support for each seat and foot board, continuous from seat 





to floor — automatic locking in the open position and master 
keyed locking when closed — uniform rise of seat rows to 
assure full visibility of playing floor, pluse ease and safety of 
entering and leaving the stands — extreme rigidity, due to our 
diagonal and X bracing of each steel upright against sway — 
low maintenance cost for owners; complete safety for guests 


@ Because built on a mass 
production basis, with tools 
used in producing Lyon Lock- 
ers, these sturdy, attractive 


ee ene See 
4 


cabinets — ideal for safe stor- 
age of school supplies or 
clothing—can be offered at 
$18.75. Available in 1-shelf 
wardrobe and 4-shelf cabinet 
models—shipping weight 133 
lbs.— they represent unusual 
values; enable you to mod- 
ernize while you economize. 


For full details please write 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


P. O. Box 335 


Champaign, Illinois 


: -< 
LOCKER BENCH... Se 


Provides both locker and 
work bench facilities in 
space ordinarily occupied 
by bench only. Help to pre- 
vent ganging or crowding. 
Suitable for all types of vo- 
cational departments. 


me Our outstanding new correct 
“School ® posture chair. Write for bro- 
lent of ® chure giving complete details. 
ent df & 


rior to 
Eastern 


has } 
ca. He vests LOCKERS... 


| Types for every 
ools at \ ' / i school locker 
reached ‘ i need. All’’school 
i oom proofed” with 
has : ial j : strong, rigid 
frames, doors 
that are silent in 
operation and re- 
mainin perfect 
alignment, and FOLDING CHAIRS... 
durable baked 
enamel finish. 
The first cost is 
the final cost. 


5 hools. 
is been 


va, has 


» Sout 
a Lyon Posture Perfect Fold- 
ing Chairs are ideal for 
auxiliary school seating 
equipment. They encour- 
age correct posture, are 
restful, quiet and strong. 
Available in attractive one 
and two tone colors. 


superin- 
is been 


itendent a . 
ndidacy a SCHOOL EQUIPMENT evr LC€ 


:tendent 


» .—lcrE- LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, 


ae ——_— es A a A A A A 
een ap oH s LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
iological Bie 1507 River Street, Aurora, Illinois | 
ject a Without obligation, send full information on items checked: Special 
$18.75 Steel Cabinets; Locker Benches; Gym Lockers; Corridor 
as bee® > : Lockers; Folding Chairs. | 





Name — . | 


Address 
GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN City State 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 





Fm 
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SOLAR Rece 





Easy to Use 


proof. The swinging top opens at 


school. 





Eato : a» 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 





HOW BUDGETS SHOULD BE 
PREPARED AND FOLLOWED 


(Concluded from page 45) 


special occasion and legitimate channel should be 
utilized to inform the public of the current and 
anticipated educational activities 

Objectors to educational activities will seek 
information; it must be presented to supporters 

The clear relationsh:p of cost to service should 
be maintained. 

Approval of the budget in advance avoids 
public discontent. 

The conference method of presentation, well 
supported with factual information graphically 
presented, is most effective. An illustrated pam 
phlet presenting serv.ces with budget is an ex 
cellent method of presentation to the general 
public. 


PROGRESS IN THE MEDIA TOWNSHIP 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Wever Academy at Media, Ill., was observed 
in May, 1939. This institution which is now 
known as the Media Township Community High 
School, will commemorate its founding and the 
educational work of its founder, in a historical 
pageant to be presented in October next 
In 1889, Mr. Nathan Wever, a_ bachelor, 
founded the Media Wever Academy, using his 
earnings to establish a school which in his own 
words would “furnish an opportunity for a more 
extended education than that of the common 
schools, and would extend thorough preparation 
for a required college course, would furnish suf- 
ficient training for teachers, and would give a 
general business education sufficient for a farmer, 
mechanic, merchant, or other business or occupa- 
tion.”” Mr. Wever made an endowment of build 
ings and grounds and a 240-acre farm, the funds 
of which were to be used for the school 
In 1917, the Academy was reorganized as a 
high school, and the institution became publicly 
supported. In 1930, the original building burned 


ptacles 


Essential For Washrooms 


Easy to use and easy to empty. 
Rid schools of unsightly waste and 
litter. A constant inducement to 
keep surroundings neat, clean and 
tidy. Fireproof, odorproof, vermin- 


a touch and silently closes again. 
Make for greater efficiency and 
orderliness in every part of the 


Write today for full information on Waste 
these modern (all steel) self-closing 
waste receptacles. No obligation. 
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PICTURE OF A 
SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Corridors 
Laboratories 
Cafeterias 


Locker Rooms 


Toilet Rooms 


or Wherever 


Accumulates 


Wy 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


F course he isn’t worrying! Why should he? Not so 
long ago he invited a Car-Na-Var Floor Expert to 
make a complete check-up of his floor maintenance 
methods. Today, his floors look better than ever while 
Offices labor and material costs have been substantially reduced. 


ABOUT HIS 


Why not let an expert put an end to your floor main- 
tenance worries? Just write to 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1566 E. National Ave., 


Brazil, Indiana, Makers of 


World's Largest Mfgr. Specializing 


Heavy Duty Floor Finishes 


to the ground and a modern brick structure 
adapted to the new instructional program was 
erected in its place. The school now offers a 
general educational program, which meets the 
standards of the state school laws and of the 
requirements of the midwest standardizing 
agencies. Seventy-five per cent of the students 
end their formal education upon graduation and 
25 per cent continue in various liberal-arts col- 
leges, teacher-training institutions, technical 
schools, or universities. The present school has an 
enrollment of 106 students, a faculty of seven 
teachers, a superintendent, and a librarian and 
office assistant 

Thirty-six girls are enrolled in the homemaking 
department. During the winter of 1938-39, eleven 
evening-school programs were held, with an 
average attendance of over forty girls and home- 
makers in the community. On March 28, the girls, 
under the direction of the instructor, planned 
and served a formal banquet to nearly two 
hundred persons. 

The high-school building is regularly used for 
supervised dancing programs for the older and 
younger persons of the community. A number of 
educational adult features are conducted during 
the day and at night, and a wholesome, con- 
structive program is the theme of the activities 

During the past several years, the superin- 
tendent of schools and his wife have taken the 
seniors on an educational tour. For the current 
year, a trip to the New York World’s Fair has 
been planned. Money for the transportation is 
earned each year by plays and amateur programs 
The trips are considered a means of enriching 
the senior-class work and properly climaxes the 
four years of high-school work in valuable fields 

A noon activity and recreational program is 
conducted throughout the school year, under the 
direction of the teachers. A committee representa- 
tive of the student body and the faculty is in 
charge of the program which accommodates the 
majority of the students who bring their lunches 
from home. The activities include recreation 
idapted to the season and the weather condi- 





tions. Funds for the program are secured through 
the proceeds of an all-school carnival held each 
fall. The program has proved a great help to 
noon-hour disciplinary problems 

\ Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture pro- 
gram has been in operation since the summer of 
1935. Data compiled for the third year of opera- 
tion include a progressive growth, with total 
earnings of $5,400. Over $850 of this was earned 
in prize money at the State Fair and two local 
fairs. Plans have been made for the construction 
of a farm shop as part of the program in agri- 
cultural education 

4 combined community and high-school or- 
chestra was organized at the beginning of the 
school year 1938-39 in order to stabilize the 
instrumental music. The plan provides a large 
orchestra which enlists community support in 
the spirit of the institution. 

A seven-acre tract has been purchased for a 
permanent athletic field and plans are _ being 
made for a football field, a running track, base- 
ball and softball diamonds, and tennis courts. 

All of the various activities have been arranged 
ind carried out with the support of the super- 
intendent, Mr. Harold D. Holstine, and_ the 
members of the school board of Media Town- 
ship. The program has enlisted the genuine sup- 
port of the community which has less than two 
hundred population but enjoys a high school 
that radiates its influence for an average of 
eight miles into the surrounding country. 


@ Supr. | A. Lewey, of Nokomis, Ill., has been re 
elected for another year 

@ Mr. ( ( EpMUNDSON, Jr., of Folsom, N Mex 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Cimarron 
N. Mex 

@ Supt. James H. Harris, of Pontiac, Mich., who 's 
retiring this year as superintendent, was tendered a dinner 
on May 18 by the Pontiac teachers’ club 

@ Mr. BD. T. Situ, of Gladewater, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Atlanta, Tex 

@ Mr. W. F. Henize, of Mt. Orab, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fayetteville 

e@ Super. H. B. Garpratru, of Uhrichsville, Ohio, has 


been re-elected for a two-year term 
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FI, d 5t ? [ va t4 
Bruce leadership in Industrial Arts is the result of twenty-five 
years of continuous and conscientious service to the school shops 
of America. Twenty-five years which have seen our list expand 
to keep pace with the splendid advances in the progress of the 
school shop until today shopmen turn to us for the solution 
to their textbook or project-book needs whether in woodwork, 
furniture making, metalwork, pottery, leathercraft, or any of 
. the other activities of the modern school shop. 
ugh f 
-ach 
to Popular Industrial-QArts books prom our current /ist. . . 2... 
pro- i 
A, f FUNDAMENTALS OF LEATHER- FORTY PIECES OF FINE FURNITURE 
wre CRAFT by Ross C. Cramlet by Herman Hjorth 
ened Everything the beginner needs to know to do Adaptations of classic designs with full con- 
local clever and useful leather work. $1.00 struction directions. $2.50 
tion ; 
me | POTTERY MADE EASY PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 
4 ; by John G. Shea and Paul N. Wenger 
by John W. Dougherty : : ott ‘ : 
or- - “enpith i. 3 A collection of simplified designs of the popular 
h Phe whole fascinating craft is put before young . “let - f 
the PR allnieay a sapnets ade ‘ee t Lets French provincial styles by the authors of the 
the §& a "a r 7 di eee ee eee cee pment popular COLONIAL FURNITURE. 
aoe ion. Includes directions for making necessary $3.50 
"* potter's equipment. $2.25 —— 
50 POPULAR WOODWORKING 
or a RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS by Joseph J. Lukowitz 
eng by W. Ben. Hunt <; 2s ; , 
yase- . ; ; Simplicity is the keynote of these projects 
Full directions for making clever and service- which are always favorites with bovs in the 
“ ; able rustic furniture and outdoor decorations out author’s classes. ’ $1.25 
nget of slab lumber. Includes benches, chairs, tables, 
iper- fences, gates, bridges, etc. Illustrated by photos 55 NEW TIN-CAN PROJECTS 
the and clever sketches by the author-artist. by Jocaph J. Lubout 
ywnn- Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 . ’ — pred ; 
sup- Instructions for making many useful articles 
two of graceful design from tin cans ! 
hool FURNISHING THE HOME GROUNDS Paper, 75 cents: cloth, $1.25 
e of by Ke F. She Is 
‘ powers ening INDIAN AND CAMP HANDICRAFT 
3 Outdoor furniture adapted from popular com- : 
im mercial designs. Work involves simple operations, by W. Ben. Hunt 
ans, common hand tools, and tendeed dimensioned, Thirty authentic, original Indian articles 
Mex lumber stock. 80 cents youthful craftsmen love to make. $2.00 
arron 
ho 
ae THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
been 807 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
been 
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No. 736 Walnut Linowall on the walls to resist 
wear, and Corkoustic on the ceiling to absorb 
for the 


noise, make a_ perfect combination 
music room of Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 


WAYS TO SAVE ON BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP 
(Concluded from page 56) 
back onto the back legs and loosened up in 

the joints 

3. Rickety old stepladders are commonly 
found in schools. Stepladders should be of a 
substantial type. All ladders should be 
equipped with safety treads. 


C. Principal and Teacher Cooperation 

1. There should be a definite understand- 
ing, by means of a set of regulations, as to 
the janitor’s duties 

2. Sometimes teachers and principals cause 
endless work for the janitor. This makes the 
difference between so called “easy buildings” 
and “hard buildings.” 

3. Some teachers and principals allow the 
students to throw paper, trash, and leftovers 
from lunch on the floor of classrooms and 
corridors 

4. Odds and ends on teachers’ desks dis- 
courage good dusting or make it impossible 

5. Teachers can de much to discourage the 
tracking in of outrageous quantities of mud 
from playgrounds and the street 

6. Teachers can form the habit of leaving 
the window shades in their room at proper 
height at close of day. They can save wear 
and tear on the shades by handling them 
themselves. A shade should never be pulled 
down in front of an open window. Years of 
wear to that shade will result. 

7. Great economies in the use of artificial 
light in classrooms can be effected by a little 
careful observation on the part of the teacher 
and principal 

8. Much coal goes up the stack because 
teachers fail to readjust 
windows. 


hermostats or close 
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MAGINE a permanent wall covering that doesn’t 


crack or chip when bumped by furniture, with a 


over old walls. 


9. Nothing is more important than well- 
planned and well-executed fire drills. On the 
average, five schoolhouses burn every day 
There would be tremendous loss of life were 
it not for the fact that four out of five of 
these fires happen at night 

10. Most large school fatalities from fire 
have been caused by blocked exits. No fire- 
drill program is complete that does not in- 
clude drills including blocked exits. Each 
exit in turn should be found to be blocked 
by the line which had expected to use it 
They should be trained to back track in an 
orderly manner and use another exit without 
endangering other lines. 

11. Teachers and principals insist in the 
storage in basement, under the stage. or in 
the attic of large quantities of used decora- 
tions. These are a bother to the janitor and 
form a fire hazard. 


D. Board-of-Education Cooperation 

1. Too few janitors supplies are furnished 
Not many are needed, but those needed should 
be furnished with the understanding that they 
will be used 

2. Constant changes are made in the brands 
of supplies. This results, usually, from the 
activities of “the price cutter.’ Too often, he 
must add water or substitute in order to make 
his price attractive. Purchase of supplies 
stocked locally is often expensive. 

3. Janitors are unwisely prevented from 
attending Janitor-Engineer Schools and other 
self-improvement meetings. 

Experience has shown that there are many 
wrong, harmful ways of doing janitor jobs 
Only a few easy, safe ways exist. Time and 
money can be saved through proper janitor- 
engineer instruction 

Not all of these suggestions, listed above, 


We think you'll want 
Linowall, so send today for complete infor 
mation. Write Armstrong Cork Company, 


1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s LINOWALL 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


surface that doesn’t take ordinary stains, and can be 
washed clean as new. That’s Linowall—and it costs 
only half as much as other permanent materials. 
Linowall is a special wall covering with many of 
the desirable characteristics of linoleum. You’d think 
it was just made-to-order for schools. It never has 


to be refinished. It is flexible and easy to install 


to know more about 








apply to the buildings in your city. We do 
feel that such as do apply should, as far as 
possible, be made in order that you may get 
the best possible return on your expenditure 
for the maintenance and upkeep of your 
buildings. 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


The semiannual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Boards of Education was held on 
Saturday, May 6, at the Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven. Mr. Stanley P. Mead, presi- 
dent of the association, acted as presiding officer. 
About 130 members of school boards were present 
out of a membership of 170. 

The sessions took the form of discussion groups, 
each in charge of a chairman. The discussions 
centered on relations of board and superintend- 
ent, public relations, insurance and financial ad- 
justments, and changing conditions and _ trends 
affecting the public schools 

Among the important speakers who appeared 
on the program were Governor Raymond E 
Baldwin, Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of 
Education, and Mr. Noah Swayne. A report was 
read on the findings of the special committee 
which has investigated teacher preparation facili- 
ties in the state 


NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 
GOES TO BOSTON 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress will be held October 
9 to 13, in Boston, Mass. Dr John H. Finley, 
president of the association, will preside, and it 
is expected that 1,500 persons will be i 
attendance 

The morning sessions will be devoted to the 
discussion of major problems pertaining to recrea- 
tion and to reports of the committees. The eve 
ning sessions will include addresses by outstand- 
ing speakers on topics related to recreation. 
Special tribute will be paid to Mr. Joseph Lee, for 
twenty-seven years president of the association. 
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ONE TENNANT MACHINE 


Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 














































Burnishes seal, wet or dry—polishes—waxes 
—scrubs—sands. No dust. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use of tools. 
(A) buffing drum; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, uniformly 
compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8-inch or 16-inch; 
(C) depending on friction required; (D) 16-inch brush; (E) sanding 
drum; (F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 





Write today for names of users in your locality. Our experienced repre- 
sentative will demonstrate the Tennant system for you 
without cost or obligation. 






B \ | ee ai ' f Shown here is the 
. —— a Model C, ideal for 
: re ' eg nerhe 
. . , —— — 
‘ . | G.H. TENNANT CO. 


1801 Marshall St. N. E., Established 1870 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It has been held by the courts that a board te ae ( AM i "e ‘d shen te . a v. Board of Education of St. Louis is in dis 
' oT educat on may limit . yr wec ‘Is lucation o} Micar ind ie aecision n na case - : ations , . 2 
C Na- whe bel ! ‘ f t <* rivilege M a decisive of this case In accordance therefore with agreement Ju tice Walker aid 
2 y ’ Delong, to Pe *< , ase so . 
ctober Boas Ed raternitic le Case Ol nN the holding of this court in that case the judgment of This is an action brought by certain taxpaying citizen 
‘oard of Education o 10 is ’ 
‘inley, a Iucation f ¢ hic ago 1 to point \ the Appellate Court afhrming the decree of the circuit { the city of St. Louis, who are residents of a district 
und it lle was adopted by the board denying the pupils court will be affirmed tributary and who have children attending one of its 
: eienging to secret societies the right to partic high chools who pursue regular tudic thereit lor 
yf mM . ~ ‘ : «i ” : high h \ pursu gulz ‘ } n ) 
pate in school activities. An action was brought Wayland v. Hughes is a oa & record which the purpose of completing the course and graduating 
os to enjoin the board from enforcing ‘this rule upholds the right of the school to deny to pup/‘ls therefrom. The purpose of the action is to enjoin the 
rf) ; board « ducation of said city fron forcing ul 
_ In denying the injunction the Supreme Court of sens Sf concaten GF oe . ve a oe 
ecrea Ili adopted by it declaring that pupils wh become and 
eve nois ‘Wilson v. Board of Education of Chicage 33 Wl ait 
Pp € a = 
164, 84 NE ¢ 15 LRANS 113¢ 
stand- l man, 182 Iowa 216. 166 NW 565. LRA Favorite et al vy. Board of Education Chicago Wayland v. Boar Dir , 43 Wash. 441, 86 
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Let the Kimball engineers help solve your problem in the laboratories and 
Kimball furniture is designed and constructed to 
The features of adaptability and practability in 
Kimball equipment offers an economical solution to your difficulties, and 


vocational departments. 
afford the greatest service. 


assures you of higher utility values. 


Write and also ask for a copy of 
our completely illustrated catalog. 


W. W. Kimball Co. 


Established 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational 
Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


remain members of a high-school fraternity are rendered 
ineligible to membership in any organization authorized 
and fostered by the school and are not entitled to repre- 
sent it in any manner or participate in any of the 
graduating exercises. Upon hearing before the Circuit 
Court of City of St. Louis the plaintiff's petition was 
dismissed and the board as consequence was held author 
ized to adopt and enforce the rule in question, having 
been demonstrated, a discussion of its discretion is rendered 
unnecessary. Either by reasonable implication or direct 
repression, the limits of that discretion may readily be 
determined from what has heretofore been said. It will 
suffice, therefore, to say it should extend no further 
than may be found reasonably necessary to promote the 
intelligent conduct and control of the school, as such 
within the domain we have offered. Any other inter 
pretation would remove all limit to the exercise of 
discretionary power, leaving it to the judgment, whims 
or caprice of each succeeding beard. We have not 
reached that point in the interpretation of a delegated 
power where, with a proper regard for the rights of 
citizens and the rules of construction, we feel author 
ized in holding as was held in Wayland yv. Board, supra, 
that the board’s power is to be limited only by its dis 
cretion free from any determination by the courts 

From the foregoing it follows that the plaintiffs are 
entitled to the relief sought 

We, therefore, reverse and remand this cause, with 
direction to the circuit court to set aside its judgment 
and enter a decree herein perpetually enjoining the 
respondant from in any manner enforcing the rule in 
question,"' 


Summary 


The courts have been called upon in many 
instances to determ’ne the extent to which the 
authority of the school may legally extend 
beyond the limit of the school grounds and 
school hours. In the absence of statutes the 
school and home have looked to the courts for 
interpretation of the school’s authority. Leg’s- 
lative bodies and the courts have ever upheld 
the sanctity of the American home and are slow 
to impose rulings which might impair its place 
in our social structure 

The points upon which the decisions handed 


“Wright et al v. Board of Education of St. Louis, 295 
Mo. 466, 246 SW 43, 27 ALR 106! 
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projector unit only 


phones. 


phones. 


down by the courts of law have turned, have 
been twofold, namely: (1) The acts for which 
a pupil is punished must have an immediate and 
destruct.ve effect upon the discipline and effi 
ciency of the school. (2) Rules and regulations 
must be reasonable 

It is an established principle of common law 
that the school authorities may punish pupils 
for acts carried out off the school grounds and 
outside of school hours which impair the dis 
c.pline and efficiency of the schools. It is equally 
true that the regulations of the school must be 
within reason. 

A school regulation which might satisfactorily 
operate in a large city system might conceivably 
be unreasonable in other circumstances, It is to 
be noted that the courts did not at any time 
question the findings of the board of education 
They did not act as a court of review, but based 
their rulings upon the reasonableness of the reg 
ulations imposed in each case. 

Since it is difficult to define and predict the 
act:vities of the pupils of a school system, it is 
evident that no statute could be couched in terms 
which would be all inclusive of the extramural 
disciplinary problems which might arise. Lacking 
satisfactory statutory provisions the schools and 
students must look to the courts for an interpre 
tation of case. Each case must stand or fail on 
its own merits. In the absence of precedents, the 
line separating teacher and parent jurisdiction 
must carefully be considered. What constitutes 
behavior detrimental to the school must be deter- 
mined by the courts 

The problem of what constitutes disorderly 
behavior, still remains, even in states granting 
extramural authority by statute law. 

The courts have upheld the right of the school 
to punish pupils by suspension or otherwise for 
the following: 

1. Using disrespectful language about the principal in 
his hearing and in the presence of fellow pupils 

Quarreling and using profane language on _ the 
way to and from school 

3. Annoying fellow pupils 


For Class Rooms, Assembly Halls and 
Lecture Tours, pictures without sound, 
y—for pictures with 
sound on film, projector and amplifier 
locked together and one or more speak- 
lastructors Desk ers~-for portable public address, one or 
more speakers, amplifier and 
turntable or one or more micro- 


Auditoriums, Gymnasiums and 
Athletic Fields, public 
systems, music, scores, etc., amplifier and 
one or more speaker units amplifier, 
one or more speakers and turntable 

amplifier one’ or more speakers, micro- 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
Manufacturer: 16mm and 35 
1812 ORCHARD STREET 


July, 1939 


Tay. 7-N G0) MADE TO DELIVER 


a specific service to schools 


This 16 mm. HOLMES projector with 
interchangeable unit 
HOLMES equipment 
convenient for all school uses. 


system makes 
applicable and 
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Projector and Amplifier 

in compact case. Weight 

complete with speaker 
case, 60 lbs. 


COMPANY 


35mm sound projectors 
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4. Immoral conduct 

5. Contracting social diseases 

6. Being drunk during holidays 

7. Violating rule prohibiting football 


The courts have disagreed on the right of the 
school to require home study. In two instances 
they have upheld the school and in two others, 
the pupil. The decisions turned on points not 
directly connected with the dicta of the courts. 

It has been held by the supreme courts in two 
instances that the school could require pupils 
to go home immediately after dismissal 

Again the courts have not concurred in the 
right of the pup] to publish newspaper articles 
about the school in the right of the pupil to 
have ruled against the right of the school to 
punish in one instance and upheld the school’s 
authority in two others. 

Since it is impossible to set up statutes to meet 
each situation, it becomes the duty of the school 
to judge carefully the problems of extramural 
discipline which become pertinent. It must be 
recognized that before a court of law the 
defendant must point to statute or in the absence 
of statutes, to basic common law principles 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. H. C. HicuMan has been elected as a member 
of the board of education at Boulder, Cole. He succeeds 
Dr. P. G. Worcester 
@ Dr. R. M. Gitmore has been elected president of the 
board of education at Kearney, Nebr. J. J. SHAMBAUGH 
was re-elected secretary 
@ Dr. Frank W. PLEHN has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Scottsbluff, Nebr 
@ Dr. Earte G. Jounson has been elected president 
of the board of education at Grand Island, Nebr. WILLiAM 
RABE was elected vice-president, and A. B. NEweLt was 
re-elected secretary 
@ Mr. Joun T. KENDRIGAN has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Ashland, Wis J 
@ Dr. Henry Martin has been re-elected president ol 
the board of education at New Britain, Conn 
@ Mr. Eart Srarrorp has been elected president of the 
school board at LaJunta, Colo. GLENN CHRISTIAN W&5 
named vice-president: J. H. Macponatp was re-elected 
treasurer, and Dr. A. S. HANSON was named secretary 
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Rehind the Scenes 


This picture, taken in our factory, 
shows Walrus men assembling stu- 
dent chemistry desks. These desks 
are made in many sizes, arranged for 
The desks 
are equipped with Alberene stone 
sinks, acid and heat resisting table 
tops, gas and water service, reagent 
racks and all other appliances nec- 
essary for the modern school chem- 


two or more students. 


istry department. 
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The particular desks pictured above are for shipment to schools at Winston-Salem, N.C. 
How can you know that your purchase of Walrus furniture will protect your reputation 
as a good buyer? It’s a specialty that begins with the curing of lumber 





and goes through an infinite number of separate steps and construction 
details to the completion of a job which will credit you with good judg- 
ment. Our catalog gives details—and lists other prominent schools equip- 
ped by Walrus. Why not send for this catalog and make some private in- 
quiries, too? We are proud to have our products investigated. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








A SIMPLE PLAN OF PUPIL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Concluded from page 0) 


Employed by a trucking firm, he could not be 
it home regularly, and regretted that Y and his 
mother had kept the situation from him. Follow 
ing his reinstatement sufficient improvement was 
made to enable the boy to remain in school until 
the end of the term, passing two subjects 

\t the opening of the present term Y employed 
the same tactics which required his temporary 
suspension last year. Before the close of the 
rst grading per.od his home was informed that 
unless there was an immediate improvement in 
attitude and industry it would be necessary to 
request Y’s withdrawal from school 

His mother came to inquire why all the 
teachers kept picking on her son. When the 
case was unfolded trom our records, she began 
to cry, saying that if only her husband would 
take an interest in the boy things would be 
so much better. When Y joined the conference, 
he admitted that he had been untruthful in 
reporting his activities to his parents. He in 
sisted that if provided with glasses he would 
kuarantee good marks and exemplary conduct 
Glasses were provided. The office was pleased 
to report improvement for three weeks. Then Y 


resi) i tk . : 
, umed his former objectionable attitude in 
class study hall, and elsewhere about the 
building 

A letter detailing these incidents brought no 


€sponse trom home; nor was there improve 
men } ’ 

Ment in his attitude. When it became so clearly 
apparent that our efforts were being wasted, 


Yu pended trom school and his father was 
notined that his son could be reinstated only 
UDON wrt 
‘pon w n application to the board of directors 
+) lest them to review the case. Thus ended 
ne { 
Some Conclusions 

a ; 

Under the program described, the teach- 
er benefits by reducing her diagnosis and 





remedial procedures to writing, and by 
being informed of the disposition of each 
case by the office. The pupil benefits by 
being considered an individual, rather than 
a pawn. He usually responds favorably to 
what is expected of him. The parent is 
favorably impressed by the specific record 
of patient efforts on the part of the school 
to aid the child’s development. The entire 
tone of the school is improved because 
pupils get more satisfaction in purposeful 
planning and achievement than in frivoli- 
ties of the moment. By being kind at all 
times, and firm when necessary, the staff 
gains the respect of pupils and the admira- 
tion of patrons. 


SCHOOL FORESTS 


New York State has 215 school district forests 
planted and operated by school children. The 
purchase price of these forests was from $4 to 
$10 per acre 

Mr. Robert P. Holdsworth, of the State Edu 
cation Department, suggests to school authorities 
that school forests be approximately 20 acres in 
s‘ze, and that land upon which young forests are 
growing be chosen so that forest care and cultiva 
tion may be undertaken by the children. Old and 
mature forest stands may be valuable but are not 
necessary 4 school forest mav be effective even 
if it is only four or five acres in extent 

Writing in the New York Bulletin to the 
Schools, Mr. Holdsworth suggests that the school 
forest is primarily a laboratory for the study of 
natural history where woody shrubs, v_nes, small 
herbaceous plants, ferns, mosses and fungi, birds, 
insects, and animals may be observed 

“In a larger sense, however, the forest is a 
workshop for the building of good citizenship. It 
is a place where the conservation of a great and 
renewable natural resource can be learned through 


active participation in forestry. Thrift can be 
taught in a most practical sort of way through 
the development of an understanding of the rela- 
tionships between growth and harvest. The stu- 
dent of natural history need not be the only one 
whose interest is aroused and kept through the 
school forest. There are always small jobs of 
surveying to be done and the various problems 
in tree measurement have both interest and prac 
tical value. And at t:mes when timber is to be 
harvested the help of the mechanically minded 
and very practical student is always welcome 
Good business management is a part of forestry 
and this element can well be taught in connection 
with a school forest. One can think of few ex 
periences more stimulating to the young person 
than to have an opportunity to spend his grow:ng 
years in the environment of a healthy, growing 
lorest 

“It is easy to theorize on the school forest but 
another thing to acquire one and begin its de 
velopment. It is because of this difficult acquisi 
tion stage that more school forests are not in 
existence today. Once the necessary forest land is 
obtained, however, even though in some cases it 
may be only a few acres of old field which must 
be planted, a most interesting, thrilling, and al 
together worth-while venture awaits generation 
after generation of school children who will learn 
there, to the advantage of themselves and the 
community, that he who practices the care and 
cultivation of the natural resources of the forest 
is a good citizen.” 


@ Ihe hool board at 17 ihawk W has re-elected 
Dr. G. R. Baker as president. Mrs. LIttian ZeireLHack 

is named retary 

@ Mr. R. M. Campsect has been re-elected president 
the board of education at Columb Nebr. Jake GLus 
was re-elected vice-president, and Dr. F. H. Morrow was 

amed cretary 

@ \ir 4 J. Woo.rort president of the school board 
at «= Ter Haute Ind was presented with a_ carved 
walnut gavel, at a tin f the board on May 24 
I i was ade | students of the industrial 
i 1 i t } Garfield High Scho 
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YOUR School Should Have 
These Modern Sanitary 


Group Wash Fixtures, Too, 


Save Water and Maintenance 


The Mastick School of Alameda, California, is another of the 
hundreds of Schools and Colleges equipped with modern, 





sanitary, group washing fixtures 


Bradley Washfountains. 


With these fixtures a group may wash at one time, each in 


his own running spray of water 


contamination 


_. There is no chance of 


a central drain preventing collection of water 


in the bowl. Water consumption is reduced, there are fewer 
piping connections and maintenance is lower. 


Free Washroom Layout 
Booklet 


When considering new building: 
or modernizing your present wash- 


rooms 


the suggestions found in our 
Washroom Layout Book- 
let will help you. A 
copy along with our 
complete catalog will 
be mailed promptly on 
request... . Make a note 


to write today 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2223 W. Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis 


IBIRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 





EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 21) 


this phase of the problem thoroughly for them 
selves. A number of state departments have 
prepared such lists and have presented them in 
connection with ther elementary- or high-school 
standards. Unfortunately such lists now com 
monly include only names of equipment and do 
not go beyond that. Nevertheless, they are help 
ful in indicating the types of equipment needed 

Those who are interested in investigating this 
field will find already compiled many suggestions 
and lists. Some of these will be found in bulle 
tins issued by their own state department. They 
should also consult various publications of the 
National Association of Public School Business 
Officials. Bulletin No. 5 ‘ssued in 1934 devoted 
to “Tests of Quality for School Equipment and 
Supplies” has a chapter devoted to equipment 
and supplies used in schools and refers to a 
number of standards lists which had been pre 
pared at that time 

The most recent and helpful publication which 


Architects: Kent and Haas, San Francisco 



















which 


gives a comprehensive [Ist of reference 
discuss such equipment is probably the October, 
1938, Review of Educational Research, which 
was devoted to the “School Plant and Its Equip 


ment.” Chapter II prepared by R. W. Hibbert 
is devoted to “Equipment, Apparatus, and 
Supplies.” Th's is accompanied by nearly five 
pages of bibliography referring to practically all 
articles published during recent years which 
have given attention to the matter. Chapter II 
summarizes some of these under such topics as 
classroom equipment, classroom seating, nursery 
school and kindergarten equ pment, school office 
and library, school auditorium and stage, the 
school cafeteria, the school radio, pictures and 
sound, physical-science equipment, household- 
arts equipment, industrial-arts equipment, physi 
cal education, mus'c, commercial subjects, and 
school supplies. Much of this discussion is practi- 
cally as applicable to small school systems as to 
larger school systems 


Summary 


In many cases the problem of providing satis 
factorily and economically the equipment needed 
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by small schools can be solved by giving proper 
attent-on to the matter of more satisfactory 
organization of schools and local school units, 
Small schools will continue, however, for many 
years in nearly every section of the country 
and, therefore, attention must be given to the 
problems of the small school in addition tg 
attention to these other matters. 

The small school faces particularly acute prob. 
lems when it comes to selecting and purchasing 
equipment. It is almost impossible for small 
schools acting alone and individually to secure 
satisfactory equipment at an economical price. 

Purchases should usually be made on the basis 
of specificatons. Here again small schools are at 
a disadvantage because of the difficulty of 
preparing and sending out satisfactory specifica- 
tions. Cooperative effort is almost essential jf 
the small school is to obtain any of the advan. 
tages which are usually available to a larger 
school system. The greatest hope for helping to 
solve the problem of the small school system 
seems to lie in the possibility of the state depart- 
ment of education taking the leadership. The 
department should be in position to get the 
cooperation of small school systems, to select 
federal specifications that are applicable, to 
develop other specificat‘ons, to prepare and select 
from federal lists manufacturers of school equip- 
ment who are willing to certify that specifica- 
tions will be met, to prepare supplementary lists 
of such manufacturers, to prepare and carry out 
tests, and even to be of assistance in develop- 
ing a cooperative plan for making purchases 


SHOULD STANDARDS BE 

ADOPTED FOR STENCIL 

DUPLICATED CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS? 


(Concluded fro page 53) 


impress upon us the need for having our 
stencil duplicated materials well reproduced 
well spaced, clear, and well worded. There 1s 
no place in the modern school for poorly 
duplicated material. In all the tests made 
with the specimen pages, the results indicated 
that poorly done material was not im 
harmony with current methods for improv- 
ing reading comprehension. Furthermore, 
since stencil duplicated material is being 
more and more used in the classroom, its 
form and appearance should be equal to the 
perfection of style incorporated in the printed 
page of the modern school book. Standards 
should be set for stencil duplicated materials. 
The standards should be similar to Specimen 
A in this study and should be acceptable for 
use with present-day methods of developing 
reading habits and comprehension 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


@ Mr. | O. Hicoins of Lebanon, Ind has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Greenfield, Ind., @ 
succeed Z M Smith 

@ Mr. Raymonp S. Fintey has been elected sunermt 
tendent of the Madison-Skowhegan schools, at Madison 


Me 


@ Supr. Warren A. SHERMAN, of Warwick, R. 1. ba 


lected for another year 

@ Mr. Gorpvon I Fox has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Dover. N. H to succeed Chester I Howe 
@ Mr. C. C. Scorretp has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Burwell, Nebr 

@Mr O. ft DUNCKEI of Manchester Mich has 


been re-¢ 


been elected superintendent of schools at Farmington 
@ Mr. Craup \ Coats. of Greenville Mich who 3s 
retiring from the school service on July 1. was the guest 


if 
of honor at a dinner it which he was the recipient @ 


a grit 

@ Mr. W. H. Powe tt, of Alapaha. Ga.. has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Nashville Ga 

@ Mr. R. I ropp, of Ashburn, Ga., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sandersville 


@ Supr. Paut M. Muwnro 
re-elected for another term ' 
@ Mr. Grant B. Keerer, superintendent of s hools 
Grant, Mich., died in a hospital, on May 13. He had 
superintendent at Bear Lake and East Jordan 
before going to Grant 

@ Sup! Joun I DUNGAN, 
been re-elected for another year 


of Columbus. Ga.. has bee? 


served a 


of Lockland, Ohw has 
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SCHOOL ROLLS DROP IN CHICAGO 

Statistics compiled from records of the Chi- 
cago board of education, the Catholic board of 
education, and the Cook County superintendent 
of schools indicate that the birth-rate drop has 
cut the scholastic roll by 100,000. The decline 
is attributed by authorities of all three bodies 
to the declining birth rate. In 1927 the birth 
rate in Chicago was 19.6 births for every 1,000 
persons. In 1933 it dropped to 13.4, and in 
1938 it increased to 14.3. 

In 1928 there were 614,262 
pupils in Cook County. Today there are 514,064. 
The greatest decline has been in the Chicago 
public elementary schools, which had 363,920 in 
1928, and 291,527 in the last school year. This 
is a drop of 19.9 per cent. 

The decrease in the Chicago schools is attrib- 


elementary-school 


uted not only to the declining birth rate but 
also to migration of families to the suburbs. 
In the Catholic schools the decline in enroll 


ment has been 12 per cent 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Dodge City, Kans. The board of education 
has approved a tuition-free summer school of 
two months. The summer session will be divided 
into four divisions as follows: (1) a curriculum 
for high-school students who desire to make up 
lost credits, (2) a division for remedial work in 
the ninth grade or junior high school to permit 
of admittance to the senior high school next fall, 
a division for sixth-grade pupils who desire 
to take remedial work for admittance to the 
junior high school, and (4) a leisure-time pro 
gram for unemployed students during the sum 
mer months 


(3) 


¢ Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
has begun a study of its financial situation in 
order to determine whether it will be possible 
to offer a nine-month term of school next year 


The board plans to curtail its expenditures 
wherever possible, but will not inaugurate radical 


economies which may disrupt the curriculum 
It is planned to retain the present pay roll and 
to effect the necessary economies in other items 
ol expense 

¢ George Rice has been a member of the 
school board of the Frost school district, near 
Portland, Mich., for over sixty years. He was 
made the guest of honor at a picnic, given by 
the citizens, and presented with a birthday cake 


on his S8lIst birthday 
¢ Birmingham, Mich 
has voted to continue 


The board of education 
the dual system of control 


in local education, which has been in operation 
lor many years. The superintendent is in direct 
charge of all educational policies and program, 
and the business manager is in full control of 


the physical properties, and all custodial services 


Both of these officials are responsible directly 
to the board 

4 Garden City, Kans. The school board has 
voted to pay teachers on a twelve-month basis, 
beginning with the new school year. Formerly, 


the teachers were paid in nine and ten monthly 
payments 

¢ Houston, Tex The school board has 
adopted a suggestion of Business Manager H 
L. Mills, offering to grant the usual tax discount 
ol . per cent to citizens paying school taxes 
between July 1 and September 15 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. The city has 


an ordinance providing for a seventh 


of the board of education, to be 
elected at | 


approved 
member 
nominated and 


irge. The ordinance was passed as 
a result of a deadlock by a six-member board 
In the election of a president Members of the 
board, elected for four-year terms, are N. P 
Skavlen, Grant L Phillips, Frank S. Neptune, 
Ross M. Stuntz and Mrs. Garnet Morris. The 
other members are Claude H. Burt and Mrs 
Eula Morgan 
¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of education 
has mack irrangements with a_ syndicate of 
bonding houses for refinancing $375,000 worth 
ol the school district’s bonded debt. The new 
bonds it per cent will mature serially from 
1940 to 1 ind the board will retire them at 
the rat 1 to $30,000 annually 
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Fi fter The Meeting 


SUCCESS FORMULA 

To the graduating class of the high school at 
Charleston, Mississippi, the Reverend J. Murray 
Taylor of Memphis spoke on the subject of “If 
You Would Succeed.” He included in his remarks 
a formula for success so compact that some of 
the twenty-three boys and twenty-three girls to 
whom he particularly addressed his words will be 
bound to remember it. He said, as the Mississippi 
Sun recorded his talk: 

“Stand up to be seen, speak up to be heard, 
and shut up to be appreciated.” 

Many a graduating class has listened to talks 
on how to succeed in life; many of those who 
listened have gone on to real success according to 
a variety of standards. Few graduation speakers, 
however, manage to put in a few words the im 
portance of v-sibility, audibility, and silence 


An Old One Modified 


It is always interesting to read a modern ver 


sion of an ancient joke. This one is vouched for 
by The Teachers World. 
Said the teacher in administering a_ time 


honored thrashing to a boy, “This hurts me 


much more than it does you, my lad.” 


“Oh, does it?” cried the boy, “then I'll have 
six more, please 
New Editions 
The initial cost of a series of textbooks, like 


geographies, is enormous, a publisher explains 

Yep, and the upkeep must be someth ng fierce, 
since Der Fuehrer, Il Duce, and the Japs 
set in Montreal Herald 


too, 


Good Training 


The examination was at hand and the student 
was very sure of himself 

Student: “I am sure to pass. I have been 
preparing the whole winter.” 

Friend: “Studying hard?” 

Student: “No, playing bridge with the pro 
fessor’s wile.” Die Woche im Bild 


After the Battle 


Gordon came home from school with his clothes 
his swollen 


torn, lips and one eye practically 
closed 

Mother: “Heavens! Did you walk home in 
that state?” 

Gordon: “Yes, mother. There wasn’t room for 
two in the ambulance.” Madras Merry Mag 


Talked About 


Principal: “There goes the most talked-of man 


in the school system.” 
“Really 


him ?” 


Kindergartner That's 


Who talks about 


new to me 





Going Down 


Teacher Now, Robert, what are 


learning someth ng ? 
Robert No ma’am;: 


vou doing 


I'm listening to you 





SHOW 16 MM. 
MOTION 


N OW = PICTURES 


in the LARGEST 
School Auditorium 


WITH THE NEW BELL & HOWELL 
] Z , 


S YOUR school auditorium so large that 

only 35 mm. film has given amply brilliant 
motion pictures? Then learn about the new 
Bell & Howell Filmoarc, which brings theater- 
type, high-intensity arc illumination to the 
projection of 16 mm. films, sound or silent. 
For with the Filmoarc all fire hazards are 
banished (a// 16 mm. film is safety film), the 
widest selection of films is at your command, 
and proved Bell & Howell ease of operation 
and lasting dependability are brought to audi- 
torium projection. 


A single Filmoarc permits an uninterrupted 
45-minute program. A twin installation per- 
mits uninterrupted presentations of any length. 
The two speakers provide perfect sound dis- 
tribution. A microphone may be used, for 
public address purposes, and a phonograph 
turntable for amplified musical programs. 
Mail coupon for details. 


There are other Bell & Howell Projectors to 
meet every school need. 16 mm. Filmosound 
Projectors from $276; silent, from $139. 


GET NEW FILM CATALOG describing more than 
1000 sound films selected and especially edited for 
school use. Free to owners of 16mm. sound projec- 
tors; otherwise, 25c. Silent film list free. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London, Established 1907. 


ee ee 


{ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASBJ 7-39 § 
r 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il i 
f Please send details about: (1 Filmoarc; 1 
1 Smaller sound film projectors; 1 
P Silent film projectors. i 
i We now have of t 
t number make ' 
16 mm. sound 
t 16 mm. silent projectors ! 
' Kindly include catalog of new films available ' 
; from Filmosound Library. : 
g Name 1 
' School 7 
i ' 
g Address 1 
i a i 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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School Buyers’ News 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New Water Color Box 


The American Crayon Company has announced 
that the new “Prang” Ovl 8 water color box is a 
beautiful example of modern des‘gning. 

The box contains five depressions providing 
mixing pans. The box itself can be used for a 
water pan or for an added mixing pan for large 
areas. A brush rest keeps the brush from the 
bottom of the pan. The tray can be fitted on to 
the front wall of the box and pushed down 
securely by means of a nib-locking arrangement 
at the back of the tray 

The new “Prang” water color box is manu- 
factured by the AmerICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


Foot Trafhe Roofing 

The Celotex Corporation has announced a new 
material for covering flat roofs, which are used 
for recreational purposes. The Traffic Top Celotex 
is a resilient, nonslipping material that is fully 
waterproof. It has been applied successfully to 
concrete areas around swimming pools, tennis 
courts, handball and badminton courts, and school 
roof playgrounds. 

Spec‘fications and prices are available from 
the CeLotex Corporation, 919 N. MICHIGAN 
Ave., Cuicaco, IL 





Announce New, Modern Ink 
Dispenser 

THe Sourres INKWELL Com- 

PANY, PiTTsBpuURGH, Pa., has an- 

nounced the “Say-when” ink dis- 

penser, a new, modern way to 


pouring is necessary, simply a 
touch of the finger tip. It is in- 


cleanliness are necessary 
The dispenser is small, com- 


Dispenser available 
Film Preservative Treatment 

Bell & Howell have announced a new Peerless 
Vaporate film treatment, available from the 
firm’s Chicago and Hollywood laboratories. This 
process is intended to prevent scratches, to 
lubricate the emulsion to prevent it from adher- 
ing to the projector, and to impregnate the gela- 
tine with a fixed chemical which makes the 
pliability indefinite and cannot be dissipated by 
the heat of the lamp. 

Information is available from Bett & HoweELt, 
1801 Larcumont Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


Pupil’s Metal Classroom Tables 


The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company has 
announced a metal table for four students use 
It is furnished in five heights from 20 to 29 in 
ches, and in various sizes of tops, to fit the 
needs of kindergartens to upper classrooms. The 
tops are tempered masonite, and the two rigid 
standards and other metal parts are taupe enamel, 
oven baked 





Royal School Table, L-40 


Complete illustrated circulars and prices of this 
table L-40 are available from the Royat Metal 
MANUFACTURING Co., 11 SoutH MICHIGAN 
Ave., Cuicaco, It 


d‘stribute ink. No bothersome 
dispensable where speed and 


pact, convenient, and easy to 
Say-When Ink “se. Complete information _ is 
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RCA Announces Electric Carillons 

Two new electric carillons — one an instrument 
of 26 notes, and the other a 5-note Westminster 
chime — have been announced by RCA Mig. 
Company, Camden, N. J. 

Both instruments are supplied in modernistic 
cabinets and are adapted to school use. Circulars 
ire available 


New Tucker Back Rest 
The Tucker Duck and Rubber Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark., manufacturers of folding furniture 
and outdoor specialties, have announced a new 
folding back rest for stadiums and other outdoor 


uses. 





New Tucker Back Rest 


Built of durable hardwood, this rest is con 
structed with slats which give body weight for 
comfort. To prevent the rest from sliding off the 
seat, metal hooks hold it in position. When not in 
use, the hooks may be raised up out of the way 
The back can be folded, is light in weight, and 
easily carried. It is finished in natural or colors. A 
sample will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 


Skilsaw Introduces “Airmaster” Portable 
Blower 


4 new kind of portable electric blower, the 
Skilsaw ‘“Airmaster,” has just been developed by 
Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, Ill., to fill a demand from 
users. The “Airmaster” is a two-speed blower, 
which combines the utility of both a high-speed 
and a low-speed blower in one all-purpose tool 

The ‘“Airmaster” has a_ two-speed feature 
which makes the tool applicable for two kinds of 
cleaning jobs and saves the additional cost of a 
second blower. The increased air output extends 
the application of a portable blower to many 
uses not previously taken care of by the portable 
unit. The “Airmaster” develops a velocity of 
20,500 and 26,000 lineal feet per minute, with a 
capacity of both 125 and 176% cu. tt. per 
minute 

Complete information and prices are available 
upon request 


Hammond Electrical Novachord 


4 pianoless piano, developed by Laurens Ham- 
mond, inventor of the Hammond electric organ, 
operates without pipes or reeds. The keyboard, 
exactly like that of a piano, yields not only 
piano tones but harpsichord tones, and simulated 
effects of other instruments, such as trumpet, 
guitar, and violin. The name Novachord, given to 
this pianoless piano, suggests both the new 
icoustical principles used and the novelty and 
variety of its tonal phenomena. This mechanical 
mystery comes down to a group of twelve vacu- 
um-tube oscillators, tuned to the twelve tones 
of the chromatic scale in the topmost octave 
Lower octaves are produced by “divider” tubes 
These “fundamental tones” of the entire scale 
are then modified in their tone color, at the will 
of the performer, by levers which pick out and 
emphasize the appropriate harmonics — tone 





Hammond Electrical Novachord 


color of different instruments being the product 
of different intensities of harmonics. 

The Novachord imitates known _ instruments 
and produces sounds which have no equivalent 
on the conventional palette. It is manufactured 
in the two Chicago plants of the Hammond In- 
strument Company, 2915 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 


SCHOOL BUYERS’ NEWS 

Clyde W. Humphrey Joins Gregg Company 

Mr. Clyde W. Humphrey, who has recently 
entered the employ of the Gregg Publishing Conm- 
pany as a member of its staff of southern repre- 
sentatives, was formerly head of the department 
of secretarial science, of the University of Ten 
nessee 

Mr. Humphrey, who has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal, and high-school department head, holds 
degrees from Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, and the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He has done graduate work at New 
York University and has acted as director of 
courses in business education at the Peabody 
College tor Teachers 


Toxic and Nontoxic Chalks 


A question has been raised recently in an 
alarming manner concerning the presence 0 
lead in the air of classrooms in excess of the 
amount declared by the United States Public 
Health Service to be allowable from the health 
standpoint. The discussion has raised doubts 
the minds of school authorities with regard to 
the poss_bility of a small toxic content in sight 
saving chalks as a contributing factor to this 
situation. The wide discussion of the matter has 
led the American Crayon Company to prepafe 
the following statement of fact 

“The manufacturer of today whose busines 
has been built upon the tradition of fidelity t 
those it serves, never puts into the hands of the 
consumer an article which, according to his best 
judgment, would in any way endanger the health 
of the user. Such sincerity of purpose on the 
part of a manufacturer however, makes him eaget 
to cooperate with the best judgment of scientists 
and researchers who are sincerely endeavoring 
to render a service by giving cons‘deration to 4 
matter which might in time become a_ potential 
hazard 

“Therefore The American Crayon Company 
as soon as word was received that certain health 
authorities thought it desirable to see that am) 
vestige of lead was el minated from chalk crayons, 
immediately put the matter into the hands of its 
laboratories with instructions to check sources # 
raw materials with a view to giving the public 
the assurance of an absolutely nontoxic sight 
Saving crayon 

“This has been done. Hygieia Forsyte contaifs 
no toxic ingred ent Moreover, all other chalks 
and crayons in this Company’s line are being 
subjected to the same tests and careful scrutiny 
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“School administrators therefore need have no 
hesitancy in the use of American Crayon Com- 
pany’s chalks and crayons; and the makers of 
these Old Faithful Products (the pioneer crayon 
company of the world) are happy to have a part 
in helping to safeguard the health of the youth 
of our nation.’ ’ 

The AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, at its San- 
dusky, Ohio, office, has avs ailable for school 
authorities, a complete statement of the problem, 
together with sworn laboratory reports concern 
ing its products. These are available to school 
authorities upon request. 


Mr. Robertson Heads J. B. Ford Co. 


Mr. C. B. Robertson, for the past ten years 
general manager of the J. B. Ford Company, 
manufacturers of Wyandotte products, has been 


elected president of the company and member of 
its board of directors. 
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Mr. W. F. Torrey, who has been connected 
with the sales department dur:ng the past six 
years, has been made secretary-treasurer. He will 
also serve as a director. 

Both officers are located at the firm’s 
plant in Wyandotte, Mich., where the 
used line of school cleaning and building 
tenance materials are manufactured. 


main 
widely 
main- 


Marston Opens Branch 
The O. B. Marston Supprty Co., dealers in 
school furniture, supplies, and equipment, have 
opened a branch at Albuquerque, N. M., in order 
to give better service to schools in the State of 
New Mexico. The home office will be continued 
at Phoenix, Ariz. 


School-Made Films 


Mr. Roy F. Scott, Assistant 
ager of Bert & Howe tt! 
conducting a two weeks’ 
school production of 
will be held at 
Tenn., will include 
of materials, the 
and use of films 


Educational Man- 
CoMPANY, CHICAGO, is 
summer course on the 
films. The lectures, which 
Peabody College, Nashville, 
information on the selection 
preparation of script, editing, 


MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Group Washing Catalog 

The Bradley Washfountain Company has issued 
a supplement to its Catalog No. 937, illustrating 
and describing new types of washfountains, wash- 
fountain spray heads, soap dispensers, and group 
showers 

Copies are available from the 
FOUNTAIN Co., Dept. SBJ, 
St., MILWAUKEE, WIs 


WasH- 
MICHIGAN 


BRADLEY 
2203 West 


Structural Insulation 
The Celotex Corporation has issued a pamphlet, 
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gymnasium and music-room ceilings. Full specifi- 
cations are available from CELOTEX CORPORATION, 
919 N. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco, IL. 


“My Schoolbooks” 


Hendrik Willem van Loon has endeared him- 
self to Americans for his whimsical philosophy 
and his gentle wit, and in this extract from an 
“unpublished autobiography” he tells with happy 


humor the story of his first experiences with 
schools and with books. School-board members 
and superintendents who would enjoy a little 
literary hors d’oeuvre for fifteen minutes might 
write for a free copy to the FABRIKOID DIvIsIon 
of the E. I. Dupont p—E Nemours COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, DELA. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ The school board of Lincoln, Nebr., has re-elected 
W. A. Roppins as president for a second term. MR 
Paut F. Goop was named vice-president of the board 
@ The school board of Fort Collins, Colo has re 
organized with the election of Byron ALBERT as presi 
dent; H. B. McCreary as secretary; and H. N. BALEs 
as treasurer 

@ Mr. G. W. Grotrts, of Hillsboro, Ill has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Brownstown 

@ Supt. Georce D. Hann, of Ardmore, Okla has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. RANKIN Ropertson has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Santa Rosa, Tex 

@ Mr. Mittarp F. Harter has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wellston, Mo. He succeeds E. | 
Bush 

@ \ir JouHN D ALLEN has been appointed a member 
of the Chicago board of education, to fill a vacancy on 
the board. He was nominated for the post by the citizens 
advisory schools committee headed by Dean W I 
Clarke of DePaul University Law School 

@ Mr. Joun W BROOKER, State Director of School 


Buildings and Grounds for the 
at Frankfort, Ky has 
Democratic 


Education 
candidacy for the 


Public In 


Department of 
announced his 


nomination for Superintendent of 
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From the looks of those hands at the left, 


Wyandotte Detergent would seem to be an 
all-around cleaner. And that’s what it is 
Wyandotte Detergent is effective in all those 


vital places and more. You can use it safely 


re on any surface that water itself won't harm) 


It is a harmless, yet quick-acting detergent 
—one that will rinse freely, leaving your 
floors and walls —whatever you clean — freé 
from a dirt-collecting, slippery film. 

And the best word of all— Wyandotte Deters 
gent is an economical cleaner because a little 
bit goes a long way in doing a thorough job 
Because Wyandotte Detergent cleans quickl 
and easily, you save not only on cleaning mate 
rial, but on the far more expensive item of 


labor cost. 
Call your Wyandotte Service Representative 
today. He'll be glad to show you that we call 


save you money! 


J-B-FORD SALES CO: 
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